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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Effects of the Coal Strike. 


Tue intelligence published during last week regarding the 
coal strike was as capricious as the weather—rays of sun- 
light, clouds, and gloom intermingled and alternated in 
kaleidoscopic fashion. But the week has passed; and the 
main position has not changed, but the strain and tragic 
consequences for the country have become more tense, 
weighty, and burdensome. The paralysis of trade spreads, 
the army of workless has grown greater, acute misery reigns 
in many parts of the land, and transport has been curtailed 
to a degree that has caused vast and widespread public in- 
convenience. But, speaking generally, where the poignancy 
of actual distress is not felt, the community is bearing with 
philosophic mien the burden that is being inflicted upon it 
by a few uncompromising leaders of the miners. But it is 
a pretty spectacle that the country has before it—a Govern- 
ment and a whole nation being “held up” by a handful 
of leaders of the organizations of the labour of one in- 
dustry. The present situation would not have been thought 
possible a very few years ago. But here it is. And if 
this now, what of the future? These few leaders are at 
the moment as immovable as the Pyramids. They have 
stated their terms—a minimum wage on a schedule of rates 
of their own construction, without conditions as to minimum 
output or anything else. Their position is a monstrous one. 
These extremist dictators, however, feel their sovereign 
power at the moment, and are making the most of it; while 
the country is growing day by day very tired of them, their 
obstinacy, and their so-called irreducible demands. A joint 
conference is to be held again this week under the xgis of 
the Government; but the stiffened backs of those who are the 
obstacles to peace do not look like unbending. 

Out of evil good may come. One of the unpremeditated 
effects of the present situation is seen among the unions of 
thecountry. The strike is bringing the old-time trade union 
leaders back into the field. They have their opportunity, to 
make a good and promising attempt to overthrow the ultra- 
Socialists who a few years since caught the ear of a majority 
of the rank-and-file of the unions, and so obtained a large 
amount of power. The present strike started with Socialism 


from more advanced socialistic countries than this has 
already fallen into bad odour among the senior trade unions. 


There was talk of sympathetic and universal strikes to | 


compel the acceptance of the last shred of demand by the 
miners, without their own obligations being supplemented. 
But before the trade unions of the country could absorb and 
act upon the new doctrines and tactics of labour warfare, 
they found that the action of the miners was automatically 
throwing upon the funds in shoals the members of unions 
without part in the immediate originating trouble; and, without 
a light, or even the prospect of reaping any advantage (such 
as settlement of a grievance), their funds have started being 
seriously encroached upon by unemployment pay. The 
compulsory expenditure of the funds in this way will do 
more than anything else to open the eyes of the older trade 
unionists to the effects of the new forms of militancy that 
the Socialists and Syndicalists are trying toforce upon them. 
There is in some of the unions a palpable change of senti- 
ment. Viewing these things, there is hope that we may 
rise from the present national trouble more secure than the 
country has felt during the past few years in the matter of 
the reasonableness of its labour. 

There is the more immediate matter of concern to us, and 
that is the position of the gas industry in the matter of 
stocks, and its ability to serve the public during the con- 
tinuance of the trouble. The supply of gas is a service as 
common as the supply of water; and, a supply being con- 
Stantly and so conveniently available, the country almost 
forgets the existence of the industry. Last week Govern- 


ment, the Public Press, and the country awoke to the fact 
that the gas supply is dependent upon coal; and inquiries 


| were at once instituted by Government and the Press as 





| prove to be—abundant provision. 


| this way at the present time. 
and Syndicalism on the wing. But the latter importation | 


to how long gas undertakings could hold out. The reports 
that were made varied. There is a peculiarly wide diver- 
gence between the provision made by undertakings—even 
neighbouring ones. Among reports tohand of low coal stocks, 
such as for three weeks or so, some municipal concerns 
seem to take prominence ; while the gas companies and the 
larger municipal concerns, as a general rule, have made 
what must be considered—or rather what it is hoped will 
London is safe from an 
undiminished supply of gas for the next seven or eight 
weeks; and some of the suburban gas companies give the 
information that they can hold out for two, three, and more 
months. In certain places, there has been a precautionary 


| diminution of the public-lighting service, as gas under- 


takings have not only lighting, but heavy cooking, heating, 
power, and industrial loads to meet. 
But beyond the public lighting, there are no indications 


| as to any official requests for moderation in use, though there 


will be a tendency in this direction. Sir J. Wolfe Barry in 
“ The Times,” and others elsewhere, have urged the public 
to economize in all daily-used commodities dependent for 
their production upon coal, in order to make the avail- 
able supply of fuel endure as long as is possible. Here, 
again, the public will receive a valuable lesson. ‘There 
is a general proneness to waste, where economy is not per- 
manently enforced by .rigid narrow means. The public 
is realizing the full meaning of the present coal stoppage ; 
and there will be a natural inclination to contribute 
to the lessening of the future evil effects by present care, 
assuming the strike has no immediate ending. The saving 
the public will effect by self-restraint will, we fancy, through 
the demonstration, have a wonderfully good economic effect, 
by putting the brake on the wasteful use of fuel. It is 
remarked that the Government have a good reliance on the 
Metropolitan gas supply. The public departments have 
been urged by circular to be frugal in the use of coal and 
steam for cooking and heating, and for these purposes to 
inake use of gas wherever possible. The public, too, are 
patronizing gas very extensively ; and the gas industry will 
benefit from all the encouragement that can be given in 
It is an opportunity, too, to 
give the use of coke a good fillip for local domestic purposes. 
Several gas undertakings have advertised that there is to be 
no present advance in coke prices for domestic consumption 
in their own areas. It is a politic movement, the benefit of 
which will be carried farther along in time than the dura- 
tion of the present strike. 


Opposing New Electricity Powers. 


In the very opening of the Private Bill work for the present 
session, there are presented to us two cases in which points 


| have been gained by the enterprise of a few gas companies 


where a much larger number should have been concerned, 
and in one of which, as we shall presently show, there is yet 
time for gas companies who have a direct concern in the 
matter to take active measures to protect their interests 
against an attempt to legalize municipal operations that the 
very fact of parliamentary application admits to be illegal, 
and which have been declared to be so, in another form, by 
two Courts of Law in this country and one in Ireland. The 
difference between these decided cases and those that it is 
now proposed to legalize is such that the latter, in our 
opinion, constitute much worse examples of excess of 
powers, inasmuch as, in the decided cases, the municipal 
electric undertakings concerned went openly about the 
business of wiring and dealing in fittings, while, in the cases 
now under notice, they have been (as we understand the 
matter) doing practically the same thing in a circuitous 
manner by making the National Electric Construction 
Company, Limited, the vehicle (by agreement) for similar 
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operations, charging the consumers an extra sum per unit, 
and paying over to the National Electric Construction 
Company the addiional charge for doing for the electricity 
suppliers what they had no power to do for themselves. 

Some twenty-one local authorities who have electricity 
supply powers have entered into these wiring and fittings 
agreements with the Company named. But the decisions of 
the Law Courts, that municipal electricity undertakings in- 
dulging in this business without specific powers were acting 
ultva vives, have caused some consternation among certain of 
the local authorities who have entered into the agreements 
with the Company. Hence the attempt of the Company to 
render acts legal that everything points to being illegal, by 
asking Parliament, through a Bill, to confirm the agree- 
ments in question. The Gas Companies’ Protection Asso- 
ciation recognized this as a matter involving important 
principles, and an extension of municipal trading in a manner 
not contemplated by Parliament; and on these grounds it 
was very properly thought that they were fully justified in 
taking action. Consequently, instructions were given to 
Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons to consider the matter, to 
see what steps could be taken to protect the interests of the 
gas companies affected, and to communicate with the com- 
panies. It was found that there were grounds for objecting 
on Standing Orders. Among those who lodged petitions 
against the measure were the Alliance and Dublin Consu- 
mers’, Swansea, Canterbury, and Taunton Gas Companies 
—the three latter taking part in the movement originated 
by the Gas Companies’ Protection Association. The result 
was the question came before the Standing Orders Committee 
last Wednesday ; and, after a long discussion, a decision was 
come to by the Committee which ought to be of peculiar 
satisfaction to the gas companies concerned. It was to the 
effect that the Standing Orders should be dispensed with, 
and the promoters of the Bill be allowed to proceed with it, 
on the conditions that copies of the agreements proposed to 
be confirmed should be sent to the gas companies within 
the area of supply affected by the agreements, and that the 
promoters should not object to the locus standi of such gas 
companies against the Bill. 

The importance of this decision cannot be overrated— 
especially as the promoters were proposing to resist the 
locus stand: of the gas companies against the Bill, and more- 
over would not disclose to them the agreements which had 
been made with the separate authorities, and which, if con- 
firmed, would allow the common law of the land to be over- 
ridden in favour of a private trading company, and make 
legal what is, in effect, admitted by the promoters them- 
selves to be an illegality. Nevertheless, these promoters 
sought to close the mouths of the only parties, not parties 
to the agreement, who would be before the Committee on 
merits, and this, too, on a highly technical point, as to 
whether the petitioners had the right to be heard on the 
ground of competition, existing competition, the creation 
of new competition, or the improvement of existing com. 
petition. Fortunately, the Standing Orders Committee 
entertained a more reasonable interpretation of the equity 
of the case than the promoters; and they were obviously of 
opinion that this was one where parties other than those 
who were parties to the agreement should be before the 
Committee who would be considering the measure. In this 
spirit, they have not only opened the door to enable every 
company concerned in the matter to deposit a late petition 
against the Bill (the time in the ordinary course for such a 
proceeding having expired), but they have also placed the 
Company under an obligation not to put any technical im- 
pediments in the way of those companies laying their case 
before the Committee. 

Need we, in view of such facility being conferred upon 
petitioners, and such injunction laid upon the promoters, 
urge upon every one of the gas companies affected by the 
agreements, and who will receive a copy of the one in which 
they are concerned, that, if they do not take up the advan- 
tage gained for them by the petitioners before the Standing 
Orders Committee, they will only have themselves to blame 
for anything that may happen hereafter. Furthermore, the 
petitioners who secured this advantage no doubt feel they 
have so far been fighting the battles of all the gas companies 
affected, and that it is not right they should bear the whole 
of the burden of endeavouring to prove the unrighteousness 
of this scheme for transforming an illegality into a legality. 
Important principles are also involved; and, this being 
so, it would be exceedingly foolish for the gas companies 
concerned, with the direct encouragement offered to them by 





the Standing Orders Committee, to neglect to put their case 
before the Select Committee—never forgetting that ‘“ Union 
“is strength.” There is one point over which certain of the 
gascompaniesmustnotbemisled. Thereare, we understand, 
local authorities who are parties to the agreement who are 
actually petitioning against the Bill. No reliance, however, 
must be placed upon this anomalous condition of affairs, as 
these local authorities may withdraw atanytime. Theirvery 
action in opposing shows the weakness of their case; for 
they can scarcely go with clean hands before a Committee, 
and assert that they object to have something they have 
illegally done being made legal. The absurdity of such a 
position is too plain to need words to enforce it. If the 
gas companies concerned remain quiescent now that so 
much has been gained for them through the Standing Orders 
Committee, it will bea pity, the effort will have been wasted, 
and no one other than parties to the agreements will be re- 
presented before the Select Committee. 

The second illustration also invelves an important ques- 
tion of principle, which, if neglected when brought forward, 
might be extended with considerable ill-effect upon all gas 
companies. The London and North-Western Railway 
Company have a Bill in Parliament this session ; and in this 
—following upon certain electrical powers that the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company secured last year—the 
promoters proposed to go much farther. They contemplated 
taking power to construct a generating-station anywhere on 
their railway, and to enter into comprehensive arrangements 
for receiving or giving a supply of electricity in bulk. This 
was merely the thin end of the wedge. Once the Company 
had established their right to generate for themselves or to 
receive a supply in bulk, their next proposal was to obtain 
authority to do business in the disposal of their surplus 
energy. ‘This they intended todo by taking powers to enter 
into agreements to supply energy to manufactories or 
other premises either for power or lighting on the route of 
the railway. A number of gas companies lodged petitions 
against the granting of these powers; and indeed they were 
the only formidable petitioners, because the provision was so 
hedged about with safeguards for local authorities and exist- 
ing suppliers of electricity that there was no need for their 
opposition. The gas companies, however, were left out in 
the cold altogether ; and, if the electrical clauses in the Bill 
had succeeded, they would have had to face this competition 
of electrical energy, supplied by a railway company, all along 
the line. The result of the gas companies’ petition was that 
the Railway Company withdrew from their measure this 
power regarding business in electric current with the owners 
of premises abutting on their property. 

This, and the previous illustration, show how vigilance is 
rewarded; whereas supineness may, sooner or later, bring 
its deserts. Once more, we express the hope that full 
advantage will be taken, by the co-operation of the gas 
companies operating in the areas affected by the National 
Electrical Construction Company’s Bill, of the facilities 
secured for them last Wednesday from the Standing Orders 
Committee. 


Men and Materials. 


Tue gas-fitter and his work are to-day receiving in many 
quarters in the gas industry the consideration that the im- 
portance of both demands. It is safe to say that no man 
possesses more power than the gas-fitter in producing success 
in the house of a consumer, and thus giving satisfaction, or 
just the reverse. He can make or mar business ; and there- 
fore, though his calling may not be placed high in the cate- 
gory of employments, its importance is unassailable. We 
will not talk on this occasion of the schemes that are being 
put forward to modernize the man and his ideas in accord- 
ance with the multi-charactered work that is required of 
him to-day. There is before us a paper which Mr. W. L. 
Westbrook read last Saturday before the Midland Junior 
Association, and which brings one into intimate contact 
with the work of the fitter, with the materials he uses, and 
with the way they should be employed. At the very head 
and front, however, of this paper we get the importance of 
training impressed; but the training of what ?—men with 
brains, and, we would add, men who know how to use their 
brains. We have met good-brained men whose nullity in 
practical and commercial affairs has been as striking as the 
brilliance of their gifts in other directions. It is little use 
training men without brains, and usable brains, for the work 
of gas-fitting. Better is it to tell them plainly they have 
mistaken their vocation, and that they had far better look 
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about for another calling for which they are better adapted. 
Good material is required in the man, just as for the work 
upon which he is to be engaged. The day has passed, we 
should hope, when it is necessary to enforce the importance 
of the fitter and his work, and of his training; for most gas 
suppliers know from experience the several ways in which 
the incompetent man can, and does, affect the interests of a 
gas undertaking. ; 

~ In the paper the writer advocates, and properly, that gas 
suppliers should undertake fitting-up work right from the 
outset. This would give them a larger control over the men 
employed, and would enable a gradual introduction of more 
commonsense fitting than one finds in many modern houses 
wherein the work is carried out by the builders’ fitter, and 
which work, as often as not, means future trouble for the 
vendors of gas. Take some of the modern-built houses, 
and look into the question of the carcassing. Unless the 
gas suppliers have tendered advice or had supervision, the 
calibre of the piping used is frequently found to be exactly 
the same as it was when the sole use of gas was for illumi- 
nation purposes; and the old system of location of points 
of lighting is carried out, as though in this respect the last 
word was said thirty or forty years ago. With the extend- 
ing use of gas in domestic service—for cooking, heating, 
ironing, hot-water supply, and so on—the small-bore pipes 
quickly become inadequate for both volume and pressure. 
Trouble arises. Again, as to the situation of points of 
lighting. Often these are not in the best positions for 
securing the greatest serviceability and safety. Some 
modern houses inspected quite recently had—this merely as 
an example—in the bedrooms, points for bracket lights on 
both sides, or one side, of the windows—the same old 
fashion. If the annual reports of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade are studied, this placing of gas-burners is found to 
be a most luxuriant cause of curtain destruction, through 
the wind blowing the curtains on to the lighted burners. 
Now that inverted lights are becoming so popular for 
domestic purposes, a fancy double-armed pendant (from the 
ceiling) before the dressing-table, after the manner of modern 
electric lamp equipment for bedrooms, is an excellent sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned manner of bracket-placing at 
the sides of the windows. This by the way, however, for 
the purpose of illustration, following up Mr. Westbrook’s 
suggestion that gas suppliers should, for their own future 
peace of mind and the protection of the interests of their 
particular undertaking, secure the work of piping houses or 
other premises, or, at any rate, the supervision of the plans 
for fitting-up. 

In passing, there is in the paper a plea to manufacturers 
for greater uniformity in the matter of fittings connections. 
The more this matter is studied from the labour point of 
view, the closer we shall get to the best economical condi- 
tions. It was one of the points made last week in dealing 
with the mutual interests of gas suppliers and makers of 
gas-fires in contributing to success, on the one hand, bya 
greater uniformity in the composition, specific gravity, and 
pressure of gas, and, on the other hand, by the production of 
fires suitable for the gas-supply conditions under which the 
fires and other heating appliances will be used. In dealing 
with fittings, there are minor points upon which there is, 
and will be, disagreement with Mr. Westbrook ; but, on the 
whole, his views as to fittings and methods of carrying out 
the work of installing burners, fires, cookers, &c., are those 
that are commonly approved. Weare with him particularly 
in his condemnation of cheapness at the expense of quality. 
Conformable with purpose, the best types of anything are 
the cheapest in the long-run. Good service and long life, 
with the minimum of trouble, are the contributors of success 
and satisfaction. There is one point upon which we should 
not like Mr. Westbrook’s remarks on the subject of internal 
leakage to go forth among our competitors unqualified. In 
speaking of the testing of internal fittings, he says that, with 
good workmanship and good material, a water-gauge should 
remain stationary at 8 inches to 10 inches. It is added: 
“ That an ordinary installation will not stand this test is 
“rather discreditable to the gas industry. Why this leak- 
“age?” That is rather a broadly-expressed condemnation, 
the applicability of which in some districts would (and pro- 
perly) be disputed. The fact that a gauge may not remain 
exactly stationary may be due to other physical causes than 
leakage. However, where leakages are actually responsible 
for loss, cheap and badly-wearing material and fittings or 
else indifferent workmanship are responsible; and these are 
matters subject to remedy. We do not like the insinuation, 





as to leakages perpetually proceeding in houses, that appears 
to be conveyed by the word “ ordinary.” We think that on 
reflection Mr. Westbrook will revise this statement, as it is 
a pity that false impressions, through probably a slip in 
the manner of statement, should be allowed to get abroad, 
to the detriment of the industry. However, the message of 
the paper is that the best men, the best work, and the best 
materials and fittings are safeguards to the business of the 
gas industry. So we all think; but unfortunately all do not 
act up to their recognition and belief. 


Technical Officers’ Remuneration. 


IT is a reproach to some of our local authorities that, as the 
work and services of certain of their technical officers in- 
crease, so the notions of the former as to the remuneration 
the work and services should receive make a serious back- 
ward movement. We cannot understand why the ratio of 
the one to the other tends to inordinately widen, unless it 
be due to the changing composition of the governing bodies. 
In the gas industry, we have protested against the sickly 
looking pay that is sometimes offered to technically trained 
assistants by the managements of gas undertakings—pay 
that many clerks would reject with contempt. More than 
once we have been asked to refuse to insert advertisements 
that propose salaries that are a positive insult to the tech- 
nically trained. But such a course would not be of much 
avail in stopping the evil. On the contrary it would create 
bad blood, and would put us in an invidious position. A 
more effective way is for assistants with any self-respect to 
withhold their applications. In the work of trying to re- 
form those local bodies who assess technical service at so 
low a figure, co-operation can do more than is possible by 
individual effort. 

The Institute of Chemistry have supplied an example of 
good procedure in the recent drastic course they have taken 
in dealing with this matter; and exposure of the kind that 
we have illustrated here will, in our opinion, inflict some 
heavy blows upon those who try to exact an enormous 
amount of technical service for altogether disproportionate 
pay. Members of local authorities who have any personal 
regard will not care to be among the parties who are 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion in the fashion that 
the Council of the Institute of Chemistry have adopted. The 
Metropolitan Borough Councils of Lambeth and Wands- 
worth and the County of Antrim have been advertising for 
public analysts; and, in the daily papers, advertisements 
have appeared from the Council of the Institute conveying 
their opinion that the terms and conditions offered in these 
cases are not compatible with the adequate and complete 
execution of the duties of the offices, and that it is con- 
trary to the public interests that appointments should be 
made on the terms suggested. The Council have gone 
further than give public expression to this opinion. In the 
same advertisements, they inform the fellows and associates 
that they view with considerable disapproval the application 
for, and the acceptance of, the appointments referred to on 
the terms and conditions named. Members who are candi- 
dates for the positions are advised to withdraw their appli- 
cations; and members of the Institute are asked to refrain 
from giving testimonials in support of any candidate apply- 
ing forthe appointments. The Council have taken a dignified 
action, which is fully justified. It is not their duty to sit 
idly by, and see the profession slowly degraded, on its official 
side, by the mean estimates of non-technical men as to the 
value of technical and responsible work. 

Take Lambeth as a case in point. The Borough Council 
were Offering £500 per annum as remuneration for a public 
analyst. The Council called this sum “remuneration ”— 
remuneration for what ? Services only ? Mark this: It was 
to cover not only the examination of a definite number of 
samples, but the provision of a laboratory, with apparatus, 
chemicals, and assistance! In this £500, there was, of a 
truth, the “ minimum wage.” Local authorities should do 
their part in creating and keeping up the supply of techni- 
cally qualified men, by making public service attractive to 
the best intellects. But the way they are going to work is 
the one that will bring to the public service only second-rate 
men, or else men who will go about their work ina perfunc- 
tory manner. Moreover, local authorities; in offering such 
remuneration with conditions that make the position a paltry 
one, are not contributing to maintaining a high standard 
of integrity. This was one of other aspects of this matter 
that Dr. George Beilby, the retiring President, presented in 
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an address at the recent annual meeting of the Institute. 
He strongly urged upon municipal bodies to realize that 
the proper administration of important work and concerns 
could not be expected unless they invited to their service 
the best men. What applies to analytical chemists applies 
also to other responsible technical officers of local authori- 
ties. We should be very glad to see the strong attitude 
taken up in this matter by the Institute of Chemistry fol- 
lowed by other representative organizations. It is certain 
that such action—and especially when directed to properly 
remunerating and encouraging technical assistants (who 
are individually more helpless in this matter than their 
superiors in responsibility)—would be applauded by all who 
have at heart the raising rather than the degrading of the 
status of technically competent officers. 


Artificial Daylight. 


THOSE commercially concerned in gas illumination must 
bestir themselves, or clever men (the adjective is genuinely 
employed), with a bent of mind for research into the pro- 
blems of light, will carry on all their investigations more 
or less to the exclusion of incandescent gas-lights, and limit 
themselves to electrical sources of illumination. We have 
in view particularly the work that is proceeding in devising 
filter-screens for reproducing, by means of sources of 
artificial light, a light that is the equivalent of normal 
daylight, the standard for which is generally accepted 
by investigators as a white cloud-light. If this matter is 
neglected for incandescent gas lighting, the chances are 
that electric lighting, with filter-screen equipment, will be 
urged upon all those who work in colours in studios and 
factories, and for shops and other places where it is desired 
that the natural colours of (say) fabrics and pictures shall 
be properly presented by artificial as well as by day light. 
Readers will likely recollect that the subject of the relative 
efficiency of lights in connection with the presentment of 
colours in their natural tones came before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society lately in a paper by Mr. T. E. Ritchie, 
and that the use of light-filters was referred to in the dis- 
cussion [ante, pp. 202,215]. Further circulation was given 
to information concerning the subject at the meeting of the 
Royal Sooiety of Arts last Wednesday, when Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., discoursed on it. 

In the first paper referred to, Mr. Kitchie submitted the 
results of photographic tests made to ascertain, within the 
limits of accuracy afforded by this means, the effects upon 
various colours of different unscreened lights. He did not 
entirely neglect gas-lights; but he had no means or oppor- 
tunity of. testing what shopkeepers very widely regard as 
the best light—supplied by the high-pressure gas-lamp—for 
the purpose of fairly exhibiting the colour of their goods 
without any accessories in the way of screens. In the dis- 
cussion of his paper, however, the subject of use of filter- 
screens and the conversion of illumination to approximately 
normal daylight was alluded to; but those who had investi- 
gated the problem showed they had only dealt with elec- 
tric lamps. The same with Mr. Baker’s investigations ; 
the whole of his work seems to have been carried out with 
electric lamps, to the entire neglect of incandescent gas- 
lamps. It may be found-- we think it would be found—if 
research is carried further, that there is less difficulty in 
transforming gas-light to the equivalent of normal day- 
light than is the case with the varying spectra of different 
electric lights. Therefore, there are good reasons for the 
matter being investigated on behalf of the gas industry; for 
it cannot be the desire of the industry to be dismissed from 
any field of illuminating service through an apathetic atti- 
tude towards these higher forms of investigation, or through 
any mistaken notion produced by the limitation of research 
on the part of those who are at present making study of 
the matter. Such a research as this would be an excellent 
one for prosecution at the Leeds University, if the Livesey 
Advisory Committee can see their way to influence the 
necessary provision. 

There is no question as to the importance of the subject. 
To many industries in which colours are employed, it means 
a matter of economy. As Mr. Baker in his paper points 
out, we require an illumination which must possess the 
maximum of economy, the maximum of diffusion and dis- 
tribution, and which must be of a colour required by the dic- 
tates of hygiene. Then he mentions that he has “ come 
“across many instances in this country where industrial 
** work has been hampered through the use of artificial 





“ light—ideal, perhaps, from the engineer’s point of view, 
“ but very deficient from the physicist’s point of view.” One 
example of this was that of a factory where the printing of 
wall papers was carried on; and for this factory Mr. Baker 
devised a special lamp, in which metallic filament lamps, 
with a suitable light-filter, were used, which gave filtered 
light spectroscopically equivalent to daylight, so that uniform 
colour matching and accurate selection of dyes and pigments 
were ensured. Manufacturers and others working in colours 
will not be slow to grasp that there is economy for them in 
the speeding-up of their works and increasing the output 
if they can by new devices escape from the limitations for- 
merly imposed upon them by the necessity for matching and 
working in colours during the hours of daylight. The fact 
that the use of the filter-screens means a loss of light effi- 
ciency is a small matter that need not be considered along- 
side the loss occasioned by the necessity for holding work 
in abeyance through the absence of means during hours of 
darkness for reproducing normal daylight by artificial illu- 
minants. As already said, it is our belief that investigation 
would show that the problem with incandescent gas-light 
would not be at all a difficult one, and that this, with the 
cheapness of the light source, and its steadiness and reli- 
ability, would combine to strongly recommend it for pur- 
poses of colour matching and examination in factories, shops, 
studios, and elsewhere when daylight fails. 








British Commercial Gas Association. 


The working machinery for the Association, it will be seen 
from the report in another column, has now been practically all 
assembled; and offices, separate from, but in the neighbourhood 
of, those of the Institution, have been taken at No. 47, Victoria 
Street. This fact and the appointments that have been made 
will give the Association better status and a more self-contained 
embodiment than would have been the case if it had continued to 
have the semblance of a subsidiary limb of the Institution, with 
quarters in the same offices. As to the executive of the Association, 
the most important appointment that has been made is that of 
Secretary to the Association; and the honour has fallen upon 
Mr. W. M. Mason, the Superintendent of the showrooms of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. Mr. Mason has a grand 
opportunity and scope in his new capacity for carving out for him- 
self a high place in the commercial work of the gas industry ; and 
we have every reliance that he will do so, and will thus justify 
the confidence of those whose choice has fallen upon him for 
the position. Mr. Mason is a keen defender of the interests en- 
trusted to him; and he is a firm believer in wide publicity as 
an important factor in competitive business. He certified this 
in the paper that he read before the North British Association 
last September, and examples of his advertising work have 
since been seen in the pages of the Glasgow papers. In con- 
gratulating him upon his appointment to a position in which his 
efforts will count for so much, we wish him the fullest success. 
Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley Brereton is to be Editor of publications 
and advertisements. Here, too, will be a responsible position in 
presenting literature and publications in a suitably attractive 
form. The General Committee are keeping the matter of funds 
before gas undertakings, as their operations must be limited to 
the available subscription. 


Laws Affecting Strikes and Lock-Outs. 

Though appearing so opportunely, a great amount of time 
has, of course, been spent by the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade on the Memoranda issued last week, prepared 
from information in the possession of the department relating to 
the text and operation of certain laws in the British Dominions 
and foreign countries affecting strikes and lock-outs, with special 
reference to public utility services. It was in consequence of a 
number of questions in the House of Commons during the autumn 
session of 1911, that a promise was made by the Board of Trade 
to prepare information on this subject ; and the result is an inte- 
resting volume, which, though it is not claimed to be exhaustive, 
embodies such particulars as it has been possible to procure with- 
out the holding of a special inquiry. The existing state of affairs 
in this country will, it may be safely assumed, secure an even 
larger share of attention for this compilation of facts than it 
would in more ordinary circumstances have enjoyed. The stages 
through which the various Acts have reached their present form 
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are briefly indicated; and their salient provisions, together with 
(when the material is available) their general operations, are de- 
scribed. Under the last head, particulars are given in several 
cases as to the extent to which strikes or lock-outs have, or have 
not, been avoided; and ‘an attempt has in some instances been 
made to indicate the extent to which penalties laid down by the 
various Acts have been imposed and their provisions enforced. 
In several cases, however (especially in the section dealing with 
foreign countries), information has been limited to the text of the 
measures themselves. It is pointed out that the legislation with 
which the return deals varies greatly in character ; and changes 
are still in progress. The differences in character turn largely on 
general scope and aim, and more specifically on the machinery 
set up under the different Acts, on the penalties they impose, and 
as to their bearing on what are known as the “public utility 
services.” This latter expression has, it appears, no exact defini- 
tion. Primarily, the services of water, gas, and electric lighting, 
and those of public locomotion, transport, and communication 
are included; but, when recognized at all, the precise interpreta- 
tion and application of the term vary greatly in the different 
Acts. It may be stated that the return extends over about 150 
foolscap pages; and that its usefulness is increased by the inclu- 
sion of a subject-matter index. 


Some Points from the Return. 

Although much information is, it is pointed out, given as to 
the operation of the Dominion legislation, no general conclusions 
as to its efficacy can well be drawn. The records illustrate the 
wide application of the various laws; but an exact opinion as to 
the extent to which lock-outs or strikes have been prevented by 
them would require more exhaustive and more intimate knowledge 
than is available as to the circumstances under which the refer- 
ence of disputes to the various Acts was made, and as to the 
extent to which demands of those moving for such reference 
have been either conceded or refused. The records of actual 
contraventions of the Acts are incomplete; and official returns of 
lock-outs and strikes, whether or not involving infringements of the 
Acts, are not systematically made. Then, again, as regards the 
responsibility for the enforcement of the Acts there is also some 
obscurity. Among foreign countries, there are nine in Europe 
the Statute Books of which have legislation specially designed 
to avert strikes on the part of those employed in public utility 
services ; and, while varying widely in range and stringency, the 
laws possess one characteristic in common—the workpeople to 
whom they relate are in every case placed on a footing different 
from that of the general body of industrial workers in respect to 
the right to engage in strikes; this right being either explicitly 
withheld or else subjected to specific limitations in its exercise. 
The nine countries referred to are: Russia, Roumania, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Ottoman Empire, and France. 
In Denmark and Geneva, too, there is legislation embodying the 
creation of permanent Courts of Arbitration, equally representa- 
tive of the interests of employers and of workpeople, and endowed, 
under certain circumstances, with the powers of ordinary Courts 
of Justice as regards compelling the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of relevant documents. In the United States, 
special measures for safeguarding public utility services from in- 
terruptions due to strikes and lock-ovts have from time to time 
engaged attention; but the laws specially enacted for this pur- 
pose are concerned solely with the railway service. It is added 
that the question as to how far (if at all) any of the foreign laws 
referred to as involving limitations of the principle of freedom to 
concert for the purpose of suspending work have, in practice, 
prevented the occurrence of strikes, is one as to which no general 
conclusions can safely be drawn from available data, nor does it 
appear that in any of the countries concerned the authorities have 
themselves attempted to formulate any conclusions on the subject. 


Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 


The information given in another column will show that gas 
applications are to receive a solidly interesting and educative de- 
monstration at the forthcoming Smoke Abatement Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall. The Committee who organized displays 
at the Japan-British and Coronation Exhibitions have taken up 
the matter of promoting a Gas Section, and the Gaslight and 
Coke Company have joined forces. The exhibition is one of 
the many efforts that are being made to expedite the annihila- 





tion of the smoke nuisance; and therefore the gas exhibits will 
exemplify—and exemplify only—the many purposes for which gas 
now displaces solid fuel. Seven firms manufacturing gas-heating 
appliances will be taking part in the section; and their appli- 
ances will show there is not a purpose for which heat is required 
in the dwelling-house or other premises that cannot be met by 
them, and the same in a multitude of industrial operations. What 
with the display, cookery demonstrations, and lectures, there 
should be a very full time at the Agricultural Hall during the run 
of the exhibition. There will be an opportunity of seeing as- 
sembled the competing heating appliances of the electrical in- 
dustry ; and perhaps our competitors would like a few friendly 
contests—say, in the matters of temperature and time efficiencies, 
These would add interest to the occasion. 


Parliamentary Committees. 


Committee work starts to-day at Westminster; and right at 
the outset there will be interest in it, through the early appearance 
of the South Suburban, Bromley, and West Kent Amalgamation 
Bill. This measure is in a group of Bills that will be first dealt, 
with by the House of Lords. There does not appear any 
strong antagonism to it. The authorities, we believe, recognize 
the potentialities of the scheme in the matters of economies 
and thus cheaper service; but they are putting in an appear- 
ance in order to secure out of the changed conditions all the 
advantage they possibly can for their areas. But we may be 
sure the promoting Company have gone the full length of the con- 
cession they feel at the moment justified in making. The locai 
authorities must recognize that there cannot at this stage be any 
conclusive gauge of the possibilities of the project; but the con- 
sumers and the ratepayers of the whole area are safeguarded by 
the sliding-scale provisions under which the Company work. The 
Wandsworth Bill has not, at the time of writing, been allocated to 
a Committee; but it is in the list of Bills waiting for grouping. A 
Committee of the Commons meet to-morrow, and, as will be seen 
from the “ Parliamentary Intelligence,” they have a number of 
Gas and Water Bills with which to deal. The interesting mea- 
sure—the Gas Companies’ (Benefit Funds) Bill—promoted by 
the Brighton and Hove, St. Albans, Maidenhead, Lea Bridge, 
North Middlesex, Southgate, and East Cowes Companies, has 
provoked the opposition of the Brighton Corporation. Several 
of the other local authorities concerned have blessed the Bill, and 
wished it every success; while others feel that the beneficent 
purposes proposed to be served by it in respect of sickness, old 
age, and death of workmen are not such that they can conscien- 
tiously offer any objection. But the Brighton Corporation—the 
largest and most influential local authority of all concerned—are 
opposing. On what pretext? That, the Brighton Gas Company 
being a sliding-scale one, the application of funds for workmen’s 
benefit would assist in deferring the reduction in the price of gas. 
All we need say is that those who induced the Brighton Corpora- 
tion to take this step ought, before the matter is through, if 
opposition is persisted in, be made to feel the undignified 
character of their action. The Brighton Corporation had a severe 
defeat in the two Houses last time they attacked the competitor 
of their Electricity Department ; and if it were possible for them 
to have a worse defeat on this occasion, we should, under the 
circumstances, wish it for them. 


Free Carbon in Tar for Road Purposes. 


In the “ Editorial Notes” in the “ JourNAL” for the 27th ult., 
some comments were made on the paper by Messrs. Warnes and 
Southerton, on “ Coal Tar and Some of its Products,” read before. 
the Midland Junior Gas Association. Inconnection therewith, the 
question of the quantity of “free carbon” allowed by the Road 
Board in their specification for tar was discussed ; and the opinion 
was expressed that “a fairly liberal extension” of the limit was 
called for, especially with respect to the tar produced in the London 
and North-East coast districts. The Board have now issued a 
memorandum in which they state that, representations having 
been made to them as to the difficulty of obtaining from gas-works 
in and about London and in some other districts tar or pitch 
which complies in percentage of free carbon with their specifica. 
tions for pitch and for tars Nos. 1 and 2, they—as a temporary 
measure, in order to allow time for arrangements to be made for 
the supply of tar and pitch containing no more than the specified 
percentages of free carbon—have, on the advice of their Advisory 
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Engineering Committee, decided to modify them as follows: “ In 
tar No. 1 (Specification No. 4) the percentage should not exceed 
20 per cent.; in tar No. 2 (Specification No. 5) the percentage 
should not exceed 21 per cent.; in pitch (Specification No. 6) the 
percentage should not exceed 31 per cent.” These modifications 
will be operative until Dec. 31, 1913. The Board say : “ It should 
be distinctly understood, in contracting for the purchase of tar or 
pitch, that the value of the material for road purposes lessens 
with the increase of the proportion of free carbon which it con- 
tains. A fair estimate would be that each 1 per cent. of free 
carbon in excess of the percentages mentioned in Specifications 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6 lessens the value to the extent of from 5 to 
7% per cent. of the price.” 


Municipal Electric Wiring Bill Not Dead. 


The “ Electrical Times ” has been making inquiries as to the 

correctness of our assertion, on the strength of a parliamentary 
document recording the progress of Bills in Parliament, that the 
measure introduced by the Incorporated Municipal Electrical 
Association for conferring wiring and other powers on municipal 
electricity supply undertakings has been dropped. Our contem- 
porary states that it has received “a letter from Mr. H. Faraday 
Proctor pointing out that this is not a fact.” On the face of the 
Bill, there are the following, among other, particulars: ‘ Electric 
Lighting—A Bill to give increased powers to local authorities 
with regard to electric lighting, and for other purposes connected 
therewith. Presented by Sir Howell Davies. 
No. 374.” In an official list of Bills before us, there appears this 
line: “ Electric Lighting [No. 374], Sir Howell Davies, Second 
Reading [Dropped|.” The heading to the column in which the 
words “ Second Reading” appear is “ Progress.” Presumably, 
in view of Mr. Proctor’s statement, this merely means that the 
motion for second reading was “dropped.” If this is so, then 
the official mode of expressing the position is a clumsy one. In 
the lists of Bills published on March 4 and yesterday, the measure 
does not appear; so that apparently up to the present time the 
motion for second reading has not been revived. But we may 
take it from Mr. Proctor that the Bill is not dead, but sleeping. 








Gas at the International Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 


In view of the approach of the date for opening the Inter- 
national Smoke Abatement Exhibition, we are pleased to learn 
that the Committee who dealt with the gas exhibit at the Japan- 
British and Coronation Exhibitions at Shepherd’s Bush have 
decided to spend on the work of securing a good representation 
for gas at the Agricultural Hall the balance of the funds sub- 
scribed for the purpose of those exhibitions; and that the Gas- 
light and Coke Company have joined forces with the Committee, 
with whom also are co-operating seven firms of manufacturers— 
viz., the Davis Gas-Stove Company, Limited, Messrs. Ewart and 
Son, Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, the Parkinson 
Stove Company, Limited, the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter 
Company, Limited, Messrs. Wilsons and Mathiesons, Limited, 
and Messrs. John Wright and Co., Limited. The exhibit will be 
divided into three sections. The first will show three model 
kitchens, one for a prepayment meter supply, one for a good-size 
house, and the other for a restaurant; the second will be devoted 
to gas-fires and heating appliances, and will consist of five groups, 
each of four fireplaces, in which the gas-fires will be shown in 
action; and the third will comprise two model bath-rooms and 
an exhibit of gas-furnace and other industrial heating appliances. 
The Company are co-operating with the exhibition authorities in 
regard to cookery demonstrations and competitions; and so there 


is every prospect of gas being kept thoroughly well to the front at 
the exhibition. 


—_— 





Obituary. 


On the rst inst., Mr. Joun Dennis, J.P., of Brixwold Cockpen, 
died, aged 70. At the funeral service in the house his aged 
mother attended, as also a large number of the friends of the de- 
ceased. Mr. Dennis went to Scotland from Lincolnshire nearly 
50 years ago, when bricklaying was practically unknown there, 
and has since built nearly all the large factory chimneys in the 
neighbourhood and the shale-oil retorts and works around Edin- 
burgh. He has also sent men to many of the over-seas dominions 
to instal oil-works similar to those in use in Scotland. He was 
Chairman of the Dalkeith Gas Company, and a Director of the 
Penicuik, Lasswade, and Loanhead Gas Companies. Mr. Dennis 
had done much retort-setting in past years, and was connected 
with the late Mr. William Young in many of his projects. He 
was much respected by all with whom he came in contact for his 
hard-headed sagacity and business capacity, which had enabled 
him to amass a considerable fortune. 





PERSONAL. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tues- 
day, Mr. HerBert Moyes, B.Sc., of the Nine Elms station of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, was elected an associate member. 


Mr. W. Arnott, the Manager at the Cape of the South African 
Lighting Association, who (as has already been intimated in the 
“ JouRNAL”) recently left for a visit home of some months’ dura- 
tion, arrived in England last Saturday week, and is paying a round 
of visits to his friends in the Old Country. 


Professor Harotp B. Dixon, who has filled the Chair of 
Chemistry in Owens College and the Victoria University of Man- 
chester for a quarter-of-a-century, was, in honour of the fact, 
entertained at dinner at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, last week 
by past and present students of the Chemical Department of the 
University. Professor Dixon was also presented with his portrait 
in oils, as a souvenir of the occasion, together with an album 
containing the names of the subscribers. 

The many friends of Mr. JoHn F. SimMance, the Managing- 
Director of Messrs. Alexander Wright and Co., Limited, will be 
sorry to learn that he has been unwell for some little time, and 
will, we are sure, join with us in wishing that the cruise on which 
he started last Thursday, accompanied by his wife, will be the 
means of completely restoring him to health. His present arrange- 
ments are to spend some little time in Egypt, and then steam 
down the east coast of Africa and through Natal and British South 
Africa. He then proposes to visit Australia and New Zealand; 
and from that point his movements will be uncertain. 

A wide circle, not alone confined to Scotland, will be glad to 
learn of the honour conferred by the War Office upon Major 
O’Connor, who has been promoted to the command of the Forth 
Royal Garrison Artillery, on the retirement of Lieut.-Col. J. 
M‘Niel, V.D. Major O’Connor is the son of the late Mr. John 
O’Connor, R.I.,A.R.R.A. Heentered University College, London, 
to study civil engineering. On the amalgamation of the Phcenix 
and South Metropolitan Gas Companies, he entered the service 
of the latter as an Assistant-Engineer. He next obtained the 
appointment of Assistant Engineer and Manager of the Bombay 
Gas Company, and spent five years in India. He was appointed 
one of the engineering professors at the then newly-formed 
Technical College there, and was elected a director of the Sassoon 
Mechanical Institute. It was while in India that he became 
associated with the Volunteers. On coming to Edinburgh, Mr. 
O’Connor joined the firm of James Milne and Sons, Limited, and 
had charge of the gas engineering department ; and since leaving 
the firm, he has acted privately as Consulting Civil Engineer. 
Mr. O’Connor is lecturer at the Heriot-Watt and Glasgow Techni- 
cal Colleges on subjects connected with gas; and he was instru- 
mental in founding the Eastern Section of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association. 


At the dinner given at the Savoy Hotel last Friday, by the 
Chairman and members of the Streets Committee of the Cor- 
poration of London, to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, as noticed 
elsewhere, a testimonial was presented to Mr. Jos1anH GuNTON, 
the ex-Chairman of the Committee, who had held office for two 
consecutive years. In proposing his health, the present Chair- 
man, Mr. G. Gordon Stanham, said that during Mr. Gunton’s 
chairmanship many important matters had been considered ; one 
of the most important being that of lighting the streets. It would 
be remembered that the Committee visited some of the principal 
cities on the Continent, and eventually were able to place a com- 
plete scheme before the Court of Common Council; and it had 
been carried out under the able guidance of Mr. Gunton. By it, 
they would secure an increase of light, and between £6000 and 
£7000 of the ratepayers’ money would be saved. On behalf of 
the Committee, he asked Mr. Gunton to accept a silver salver as 
a slight evidence of their esteem and goodwill. During the two 
years he had been in office he had shown marked ability, and 
gained the esteem and affection of his colleagues. He was only 
voicing their wishes when he expressed the hope that Mr. Gunton 
might be spared for many years to render valuable service to the 
Corporation. Mr. Gunton in reply, remarked that by July next 
the whole of the City would be lighted by centrally-hung gas 
and electric lamps of double the power at present existing, and, 
Mr. Stanham had stated, at a saving of some £7000 per annum 
on the present contract. 





Dinner and Presentation to Mr. John Wilkinson. 


At the Great Northern Hotel, Bradford, on Wednesday last, a 
complimentary dinner was given to Mr. John Wilkinson, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas De- 
partment. A number of gas engineers connected with Yorkshire 
undertakings were present, as well as representatives of the prin- 
cipal gas industries. The toast of “Our Guest, Mr. Wilkinson,” 
was proposed by Mr. Charles Wood, the Gas Engineer to the Brad- 
ford Corporation, and supported, among others, by Messrs. Broad- 
head, Richmond, Ellison, and Brearley, who spoke of the good 
qualities of Mr. Wilkinson, and reviewed the excellent work he had 
done for Yorkshire at Drighlington, Sheffield, and Halifax. While 
it was generally admitted that Yorkshire had lost one of the leading 
men in the gas profession, they at the same time rejoiced that 
Mr. Wilkinson had been appointed to so honourable a position as 
that of Gas Engineer at Nottingham. Mr. Wilkinson, in his reply, 
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thanked the speakers for the way in which they had honoured the 
toast, and for all the kind words they had used. He had always 
been a great believer in practical training; and, in his opinion, 
the man who started in small works and was not afraid of work, 
who was always ready for gaining knowledge, and had any ambi- 
tion, was certain to improve his position. He was sorry to leave 
Yorkshire and all his friends there; but he hoped, if he had health 
and strength, to still uphold the dignity of the gas profession, and 
show in the important city of Nottingham what a Yorkshire train- 
ing could do. During the proceedings, a beautifully illuminated 
address, subscribed for by 44 members of the Yorkshire Com- 
mercial Section of the Manchester District Institution, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Wilkinson by Mr. Wood. It was as follows :— 
We, the undersigned members of the Yorkshire Commer- 
cial Section of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers, hereby offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. 
John Wilkinson, Engineer and Manager of the Halifax Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, on his appointment as Engineer and 
Manager of the Nottingham Corporation Gas-Works; and 
desire to tender our best wishes for his success in his new 
sphere of labour. We also wish to record our appreciation of 
his services to our Commercial Section, to which he has ever 
been ready to give the benefit of his knowledge and experi- 
ence. While regretting his departure from our midst, we feel 
that the Nottingham Corporation will have in Mr. John 
Wilkinson an official of wide experience, ability, and tact, 
and that what is our loss will be their gain. 
Cuas. Woon, President. 
FreD. H. PICkKLEs, Secretary. 


— 
—_ 


Presentation to Mr. David Vass. 


Mr. David Vass, the recently appointed Engineer and Manager 
of the Perth Corporation Gas-Works, was the recipient of several 
handsome gifts on Friday night, on the occasion of his departure 
from Airdrie. The function was attended by numerous represen- 
tatives of the gas profession. After supper, Bailie Goldie, J.P., who 
presided as Convener of the Gas Committee, proposed the health 
and future prosperity of Mr. Vass. He was delighted, he said, to 
see such a large and widely representative gathering demonstra- 
ting to their friend and guest the very general respect in which he 
was held. For some years he (Bailie Goldie) had been closely 
associated with Mr. Vass in the conduct of the Airdrie Gas- 
Works; and the longer he had known him the greater had grown 
his trust and regard. Mr. Vass had faithfully trodden the path of 
honour and integrity. He was modest and extremely reticent, 
but distinctly progressive; and, fortunately for them, he had been 
possessed of an ability and intelligence which had wisely directed 
each forward step. His methods were not meteoric, nor were 
they those of the optimistic “ swelled head;” but quietly and un- 
obtrusively he “ got there” every time. Bailie Armour, in making 
the presentation to Mr. Vass on behalf of the Town Council of a 
gold albert chain and a dressing case, remarked that Mr. Vass 
took over his duties twelve years ago, and found the works anti- 
quated and insufficient for the town’s requirements; but under 
his supervision they had been modernized, and more than doubled 
in size, while the holder capacity was increased by four times. 
Notwithstanding the cost of the purchase, and the large capital 
expenditure incurred since the Corporation acquired the gas- 
works, the price of gas had been reduced from 3s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. ; 
and the loss from leakage had been reduced from 11 per cent. to 
about 8 per cent. Mr. R. D. Hunter, Cashier at the works, then 
made the presentation to Mr. Vass—on behalf of the workers and 
many outside friends—of a roll-top desk, and a solid silver kettle 
and stand for Mrs. Vass, whom he said they had all learned to 
love and respect. Mr. Vass had always endeared himself to the 
whole of the staff by his kindly and considerate dealings with them 
atalltimes. Being a prominent, though very unassuming, member 
of the gas profession, Mr. Vass had had many honours thrust 
upon him, chiefly on account of his pioneer work in connection 
with gas purification, which had earned for him a world-wide 
reputation. As a result of the adoption of his new method, the 
cost of purification had been reduced to a mere fraction of what 
it used to be—resulting in the saving of thousands of pounds to 
the works adopting it. Mr. Vass was President of the Waverley 
Association of Gas Managers in 1895, and President of the spring 
meeting of Scottish Gas Managers in 1909-10—the only one to 
hold that position for two years in succession. For a second 
time he was elected a member of the Council of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers; and last July he was elected Vice- 
President of that Association. He was also President of the 
W estern Commercial Section of Gas Managers. Mr. Vass, in re- 
sponding, said he felt greatly honoured by such a large turn-out 
to bid him farewell on leaving Airdrie, and he was specially in- 
debted for the kindly feelings expressed towards him. On behalf 
“ Mrs. Vass and himself he thanked all for their generous gifts. 

‘ the course of the subsequent proceedings, ex-Provost Knox, 
J OD behalf of the “ Airdrie” Lodge I.0.G.T. (the largest in 

4 world), presented Mr. Vass with a dressing case as a memento 
of their appreciation of his labours in that organization. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


The Good Samaritans—The Economical Use of Coal—The Frailties of 
Public Electric Lamps—Blemished Scoring—Guarding Life from 
Electrical Attacks—Hope without Confidence. 


Some of our electrical friends who felt themselves in a very strong 
position at the beginning of the coal struggle followed the example 
of certain gas companies who suggested, through their advertise- 
ments, to all who are not patronizing them at the present time, 
that they were prepared to befriend them in the matter of the 
provision of heat and power during the trouble. The electrical 
papers patted the central station engineers on the back for their 
business acumen, while other central station engineers who had 
looked at their small coal storage were green with envy, for as we 
have recently seen from inquiries made by one of our electrical 
contemporaries, if the coal strike were of long duration several 
electrical undertakings would before long be in a pitiable plight. 
In this connection, Mr. M‘Kenna, and certain dinners at Manchester 
and Leeds, have between them induced “ Meteor” in the “ Electrical 
Times ” to claim that the most economical way of using coal is to 
turn it into electricity, and then employ the product. We beg to 
differ from our worthy friend in this connection, and from all those 
whose words, after dinner at Manchester and Leeds, he has taken 
as representing “gospel.” The importance of economizing our . 
coal supplies has attracted the attention of the Home Secre- 
tary; and he is considering whether inquiry should be made as 
to the prevention of waste in getting coal, and what economies 
can be effected by stopping waste in the consumption of coal, and 
by its more scientific use in the production of energy. With one 
accord, the electricians seem to have held up their hands to draw 
Mr. M‘Kenna’s notice to their claim that the stuffing of coal under a 
boiler, the production of steam, the driving of an engine by the 
steam, and a dynamo by the engine, is the most economical way 
of using coal, and the most scientific way of producing energy. 
Then may the country be defended ; for a more wasteful method 
of employing coal could hardly be conceived—for between the 
coal stoked under boilers at the generating station and the kilo- 
watts delivered to the consumer, there are temperature losses of 
considerable magnitude, and the heat units offered by electricity 
at a price are meagre, and prove the uneconomy. 

We have before us the accounts of one large metropolitan 
electric supply corporation with an immense railway traction load ; 
and the average cost of coal per unit sold works out at o-30d. As 
coal last year cost the company in question 10s. 1o}d. per ton, it 
follows that the electricity sold per ton of coal equalled 434 units ; 
which 434 units are the equivalent of 1,492,960 B.Th.U. What a 
terrible waste is disclosed here between this figure and the 
32,928,000 B.Th.U. of an average ton of coal. Now we know of 
an industry that carbonizes coal in a manner that shows very 
little waste; so little that in the gas, coke, and tar it produces, 
there are the corpulent number of (approximately) 28,100,000 
B.Th.U. Therefore the margin of temperature loss in the process 
has been brought down to a comparatively narrow one—that is 
to say, the gas yield represent about 6,500,000 B.Th.U. ; the coke 
(say) 18,900,000 B.Th.U.; the tar 2,684,000 B.Th.U.—this without 
reckoning any value for the sulphate of ammonia. Now surely 
this isa more economical way of using coal than by generating elec- 
tricity, if we deal with the matter solely from the standpoint of 
economy. We go further, and point out that the gas and materials 
representing the 28,100,000 B.Th.U. available in the primary and 
two secondary products from a ton of coal carbonized in gas-works 
were sold, according to the latest analysis of the accounts of one 
large company that we have before us, for a little more than £2— 
that is to say, from the three sources of revenue, without taking 
into calculation sulphate and meter and stove rents, the ton of 
coal produced that amount of revenue. The 28,100,000 B.Th.U. 
at rather more than £2 strikes us as being somewhat better value 
to the public than the 1,492,960 B.Th.U. represented by the 434 
units of electricity sold by the electricity corporation whose 
figures we have taken as illustrations, and for which units, at the 
average price of 2d. per unit, they received £3 12s. 4d. That is 
very dear energy’on a temperature assessment. We rather incline 
to the view that a large amount of information is needed to bridge 
these facts, so as to substantiate a superiority in the economical 
use of coal by the electrical industry. In the gas industry we 
claim that, in view of the value of the products obtained by the 
methods of carbonization employed, we do much better than any 
other industry in the matter of the productiveness of value from 
a ton of coal. 

Human nature finds delight in having demonstrated the defects 
of competitors. We have noticed that this trait of human nature 
is strongly developed in our electrical competitors. If a single 
gas mantle is found in a decrepit condition in a public lamp, it is 
something over which to go into ecstasies; and it is held up as 
the common condition of the whole genus. Truth is suppressed 
by the elation occasioned by the one wreck among a host doing 
duty in a state of high efficiency. The larger troubles from which 
electric lighting suffers are not brought into comparison by our 
electrical friends. The collapse of an entire electrical service, 
and the extinguishing of the whole of the public lamps, lights in 
shops, places of public entertainment and meetings, railway sta- 
tions, and private residences that are committed to the untender 
mercies of erratic electricity supply are not made so much of by 
electricians as is the single defective lamp of the competitor. It 
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does not, however, require a complete collapse of the electricity 
supply to produce trouble with public lamps. Something may go 
wrong on a single circuit that may affect all the lamps or perhaps 
one or two on it. This sort of thing has been frequently noticed. 
The other day in the Shoreditch County Court a taxi-cab driver 
sought to recover ten guineas for personal injuries caused by his 
cab colliding with an unlighted electric-light standard in Stoke 
Newington. This unlighted standard was situated in the middle 
of the road—a most dangerous situation for any recalcitrant lamp 
after dusk. In addition to the driver’s action, the two passengers 
have commenced proceedings against the owners of the cab and 
the Borough Council. We will not comment on the matter under 
the circumstances, but may just point out the nature of the 
defence to the taxi-cab driver’s claim. It was contended that 
there was nothing binding on the Council to light an electric stan- 
dard. The lamps are, it was mentioned, erected in groups of 
nine. The confidence that the Electricity Department has in its 
own lighting is seen from the statement that “a special scout” 
was out on the night in question; and he discovered that three 
lights had gone wrong. On investigation, he found an earth con- 
nection with the lamp of which complaint was made. On discon- 
necting this from the cable, the other lights became all right. The 
lamps, it was further pointed out, had been erected in accordance 
with the Board of Trade regulations, which do not say that a 
man shall stand beside each standard until a light fails. Deputy- 
Judge Williams considered the action as a most important one, 
and reserved judgment. But he has since declared in favour of 
the Council. 

Another illustration. If a builders’ man does a job in gas- 
fitting in a manner that no properly trained gas employee would 
do it, and the result is one to be deplored; if a heavy trolly- 
waggon passes over the roadway, and causes a depression in a 
part where the crust is not sufficient to withstand such a weight, 
and at this point a gas-service happens to be located and gets 
fractured (through no fault of the gas suppliers), and there is 
leakage into a neighbouring house, which leakage is neglected by 
the occupants, or if there is a neglected escape of gas in the house- 
fittings, and the results are of a regrettable character—all being 
matters over which the gas purveyors have no control—there is 
jubilation in the electrical camp. Editorial notes are written on 
the subject, but it is not the rule for the facts to be all disclosed. 
It is our business to notice the defects of electricity; but no one 
can accuse us of hiding the essential circumstances so far as they 
can be gathered from our electrical contemporaries’ own reports, 
or from the other sources of intelligence. One of our contem- 
poraries, for instance, referred the other day to the suffocation of 
two servants at Beckenham as having been occasioned by the 
carbon dioxide from a gas-stove “jet.” Observe the reference to 
“jet” in the singular. That editorial writer did not say that the 
gas-stove was an outside conservatory one, and ought not to have 
had connection with the interior of the house; that a builders’ man 
had run the flue-pipe from this conservatory stove up the outer 
wall of the house, and had given outlet to it and to the products by 
the register of the coal grate in the servants’ bedroom; that the 
room was kept closed up like an air-tight case; and that one of the 
servants lifted the register which gave the flue-pipe of the con- 
servatory stove the direct means of discharge into the room. 
How far did this leader writer give his readers the whole truth of 
the matter, in stating that these servants were “ asphyxiated by 
the carbon dioxide emanating from a gas-stove jet?” This, to 
put it mildly, is hitting below the belt. 

In electrical contemporaries published at the same time, we find 
the accounts of how two men lost their lives by touching live 
electric wires: 

An inquest has been held at Middlesbrough on James Woodhouse, 
who was killed at the Eston Steel Works of Messrs. Bolckow, 
Vaughan, and Co. Deceased was driving an electric crane. It became 
necessary to put in a key to a bogey on the travelling portion; and in 
doing so he forgot to withdraw the main switch, and touching two live 
wires with his hand, he was immediately rendered unconscious, and 
died in a few minutes. A verdict of accidental death was returned. 

An inquest has been held at Dublin, into the cause of death of 
Henry Andrews, aged 36 years, who met his death on the previous day 
at the Corporation electricity works, Pigeon House Fort. The 
deceased was an erector in the employ of Ferranti, Limited, and was 
engaged by them on the switchboard and cable work, carrying out a 
contract. He was standing in front of the switchgear, talking with the 
Deputy City Electrical Engineer, and touched part of the gear with his 
right hand. This gear was not alive; but suddenly he apparently 
reached out his left hand and touched agear which was alive. He re- 
ceived an electric shock. Artificial respiration was resorted to; but to 
no purpose. Deceased was a man of great experience. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of accidental death. 
Only the other week we were recording the death of an electrician 
who died from shock received through a defective arc lamp; and 
we know that there are several instances of fatalities on record 
through receiving shocks with current at 220 to 250 volts, which 
is the common supply voltage for domestic and general purposes 
in this country. However, our main point is that, knowing that 
there is danger from gas mainly through negligence or accident— 
danger which can be averted by the smell of gas or other warning 
(such as the feeling of faintness experienced by the servants at 
Beckenham, days prior to their death, through the boxed-up con- 
dition of their bedroom, as stated in evidence), and by heeding the 
monitions of the sense of smell with which Nature has endowed 
us—and knowing, too, there is danger from electric shock and 
wire-fusings (which gives no warning), when such occurrences are 





referred to by competitors, it is fairer for the whole truth to be 
told than for indirect and sinister statements to be circulated. 

Any layman whose mind has been impregnated by electrical 
literature with the safe properties of electricity would be rapidly 
cured of his wrong impressions by reading the revised text of the 
special rules for the installation and use of electricity in mines 
which have been issued by the Home Office. He would become 
converted to the belief that electricity is a dangerous and an 
elusive fluid that has to be kept from mischief by a wonderful 
collection of devices, and by constant watchfulness on the part 
of a skilled person—the doings of which skilled person has to be 
regularly entered in a log-book, and be, with the condition of his 
electrical charge, subject to official scrutiny periodically. The 
use of electricity is prohibited in any part of a mine where, on 
account of the risk of explosion of gas or coal dust, its use would 
be dangerous to life. There are rules for notices and returns to 
the district inspector in regard to existing apparatus, alterations, 
extensions, and so forth. Succeeding are provisions for notices 
to workmen ; among which is one informing the men how they 
will be treated in an effort to restore them should they receive 
an electric shock. Then there are clauses referring to lighting 
and to fire buckets. Of course, the functions of the Electricity 
Publicity Committee include the work of trying to educate people 
to believe they have suffered from some temporary mental aber- 
ration in thinking that there has been sudden darkness where 
there was illumination from electric lamps, and in harbouring the 
impression that a fire has been caused by a short-circuit. But we 
see official wisdom provides in these rules that “in all places 
lighted by electricity where failure of the electric light would be 
likely to cause danger, one or more safety lamps or other proper 
lights shall be kept constantly burning.” And beyond all this, 
telephonic or other equivalent means of communication is to be 
provided for the protection of those working where there is elec- 
tricity; and fire buckets filled with sand are to be kept at hand 
ready for immediate use. We know that several shopkeepers who 
have suffered from the extinction of their electric lights have had 
their gas-fittings overhauled for emergency purposes. Several 
tradesmen now habitually use both forms of light. We know, too, 
how widely hand fire-extinguishers have been advocated where 
electricity is employed. Then we go on wading through numbers of 
rules providing for fire-proof construction, heavy insulations, earth- 
ing, and fortifications of all sorts around this insidious and way- 
ward form of energy. But with all the marvellous protection 
provided for, a competent electrician is to have the installation 
constantly under inspection. In these rules there is ample evi- 
dence that, despite the best equipment that technical intelligence 
can devise, electricity is constantly at work seeking to gain mas- 
tery over its custodians whenever a weak point or an opportunity 
presents itself. 

The fact that the City of London is going to secure a large in- 
crease in the night illumination of the City streets by the adop- 
tion of modern gas and electric lamps at largely diminished cost, 
is well known. The gas and mantle economies of the modern 
system of lighting streets by inverted gas-lamps are having mate- 
rial exemplification day by day; and, through this and the new 
economies of gas production, public lighting can be undertaken by 
gas suppliers at substantially reduced rates compared with former 
days. For street purposes, local authorities generally expect some 
concession from the price charged for gas to private consumers; 
but the concessions are not much below those charged to the latter. 
Electricity suppliers, on the other hand, generally come down to 
power prices for the current used for street lighting, though that 
lighting is principally needed during the hours of the private peak 
lighting load. When on to these low charges for current come 
the costs of carbons, labour, capital, maintenance, and renewal, it 
is clear that there is not much, if anything, in such contracts for 
electricity suppliers. The City of London Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, in their recently issued report, mention that they have had 
their tender accepted for lighting approximately the same streets 
as hitherto in the City for ten years, but on a revised scale of 
rates. The revision of this antiquated scale of rates was sadly 
needed. But the Company, it appears to us, are somewhat dubious 
as to how the contract is going to work out for them. The Direc- 
tors merely say it is hoped that the economies which the modern 
system may render possible will assist in counterbalancing the 
reduction in the gross revenue due to the revised rates. There Is 
no absolute confidence expressed here; and it indicates how the 
modern gas-burner has driven electricians into a tight corner 
where competition exists between them and gas suppliers. A 
certain recent controversy in our columns also showed clearly 
the jumpy state of some of our rivals in the matter of competl- 
tion for shop lighting—one price one day, and an abatement of 
25 per cent. or so on the morrow of the contents of the gas tender 
reaching their ears. This latter is panic competition with a 
vengeance. 








Masonry Dams.—At the Students’ meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers last Friday week, a paper was read on “ The Design 
and Construction of Masonry Dams” by Mr. H. J. F. Gourley. 
The author dealt exhaustively with the questions of the selection 
of the site and the setting out of the work, together with the 
general considerations which govern the design and construction 
of such structures. The paper was illustrated by a number of 
lantern slides giving details of dams both completed and in course 
of erection. 
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GUIDE-FRAMING OF A GASHOLDER, 


Mr. E. F, Miller’s Design. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 30th of January (p. 283), we gave the principal 
portions of an article contributed to “Engineering News” by Mr. E. F. 
Miller, of the Camden (N.J.) Iron-Works, on the above-named subject. 
Since its publication, the author has sent some photographs of the guide- 
framing of his holder (which has stiff horizontals and tension diagonals) ; 
and, as promised last week, we reproduce three of them. Mr. Miller says the 
general design was “developed as being economical in material and fabrica- 
tion and erection, giving satisfactory economical results at least expense.” 
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EXHIBITION OF GAS-HEATING APPLIANCES AT READING.—[See next page.] 
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GAS APPLIANCES DEMONSTRATION AT READING. 


In another part of the “ Journat ” will be found an account of 
a special display of gas-heated appliances for trade and industrial 


purposes held last week in the workshops of the Reading Gas 
Company. They were all lent and arranged by Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, and Co., Limited, whose representative (Mr. J. Fentiman) 
gave demonstrations with the apparatus on view. As mentioned 
in the account referred to, the lighting of the workshops was very 
effective. It was carried out by Messrs. William Sugg and Co., 
Limited, who used for the purpose some of the latest forms of 
their “Swanley” inverted incandescent lamps. The photograph 
on p. 723 shows the general arrangement of the exhibition, which 
was under the supervision of Mr. Douglas H. Helps, Assoc.M. 
Inst.C.E., the Engineer of the Gas Company. 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Appointments by the Executive Committee. 


Tue General Committee of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion had a meeting last Tuesday to receive the first report of the 
Executive Committee, who have been busily engaged upon the 
work of organization since their formation on the 15th ult. In 
the absence of the President (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt) through a sharp 
attack of influenza, from which all his colleagues wish him a 
speedy recovery, the chair was taken by Mr. F. W. GoopENoUGH. 


The names of Sir D. Ford Goddard, Sir Hallewell Rogers, and 
Mr. Corbet Woodall were added to the General Committee, as a 
result of the election by the Vice-Presidents as a body of three of 
their number to represent them on the Committee. 

The following appointments were made :— 

Mr. Thomas Waddom and Mr. D. Milne Watson to be 
Trustees. 

Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co., to be Auditors. 

Mr. W. M. Mason (now Show-Room Superintendent to the 
Glasgow Corporation) to be Secretary. 

Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley Brereton to be Editor of Publications 
and Advertisements. 

The London Press Exchange, Limited, to be Advertising and 
Press Agents. 

The offices of the Association will be at No. 47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster—in the next block to that in which the offices of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers are situated. 

Full particulars respecting the future policy of the Association 
will be circulated to all members at an early date. All that need 
be said at present is that satisfactory progress is being made. 
But the Executive, in preparing their programme, are sadly 
handicapped by need of additional funds. They feel confident, 
however, that as soon as their programme is fully developed, and 
made known to the industry as a whole, the necessary support is 
certain to be forthcoming. 














Mr. Charles Carpenter on Industrial Co-Partnership. 


It may be remembered that, in connection with the half-yearly 
meeting of the Labour Co-Partnership Association held in Oxford 
last November, a conference took place at Balliol College, at 
which Mr. Charles Carpenter, the Chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, delivered an address which was given in 
the “JournaL” at the time. [See Vol. CXVI., p. 630.| The 
address has been reprinted in pamphlet form; and, in view of the 
prominence now being given to industrial co-partnership as a 
remedy for the prevalent labour unrest, it has been thought desir- 
able to place in the hands of the public some chronological 
particulars of British profit-sharing which were compiled for 
Mr. Carpenter's information by Mr. Walter T. Layton, the Editor 
of the “Co-partnership Journal of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company,” whose “ painstaking labours” in their compilation are 
acknowledged. They are given as an appendix to the address, 
and comprise upwards of two hundred notices of attempts 
in the direction of establishing improved relations between 
the capitalist and the labourer. Only a few sentences have 
been devoted to any of the schemes; but references have 
been given to.enable the interested student to obtain further in- 
formation. Starting with the “ Metayer” system of product- 
sharing between landlord and tenant which became general in 
England in 1348, there is a gap till the year 1829, when John 
Gurdon, of Assington Hall, Suffolk, let a farm and advanced 
capital to some labourers who worked it on co-operative lines. 
We are then taken right down to the latest adoption of co-partner- 
ship in gas-works—by the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company—recorded in our columns only a fortnight ago, 
and again to-day. These interesting particulars are followed by 
an alphabetical list of the schemes. The pamphlet has been 
issued by Co-Partnership Publishers, Limited, of 73, Southampton 
Row, W.C., at the price of 6d. net. 


At the students’ meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
next Friday, Mr. A. E. Gladwyn will read a paper on “ The Heat 
Value of Fuels.” 








NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTION BY WASHING. 





A PAPER on this subject (by Herr F. Pannertz, the Chemist at 
the Crefeld Corporation Gas-Works), of which an abstract trans- 
lation was given in the “ JourRNAL” of Oct. 24, p. 247, contained 
a statement that the author considered that a low temperature 
of the gas was essential for the efficiency of naphthalene and 
cyanogen extraction by washing. This statement was based on 
the author’s general practical experience since the year 1903. 
The abnormally hot summer last year led, however, to a great 
increase in naphthalene trouble at a large number of gas-works, 
notwithstanding that oil washers were in use in many cases; but 
there were no obstructions at Crefeld, either in the distributing 
system or in the works’ mains. These circumstances have led 
Herr Pannertz to institute a further investigation of the effect of 
cooling the gas on naphthalene extraction by washing with oil; 
and he reports the results in a paper in a recent number of the 
“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” 

Since particulars of the temperatures to which the gas was 
cooled by the condensers in the several works where trouble was 
experienced were not in most cases available, Herr Pannertz has 
endeavoured to establish by laboratory investigations the effect of 
different temperatures on the extraction of naphthalene from gas, 
and thus to indicate the conditions in which the washing of the 
gas for the extraction of naphthalene should be carried out. For 
this purpose, he made use of the train of apparatus which he had 
formerly employed for determining the efficiency of different oils 
for naphthalene extraction. [See “ Journat,” Vol. CXVL., p. 248. | 
He added to the apparatus an arrangement by which the washing 
oil and gas could be kept at a particular temperature. Bearing in 
mind that in practical working the temperature would be limited 
to a range of about 32° Fahr. to 122° Fahr., he restricted his in- 
vestigations to these limits. The washing cylinder containing the 
oil is in a vessel, in which it can be cooled either to a temperature 
of 32° Fahr. by melting snow or ice, or else raised to a higher 
temperature by the heat of a gas-burner. The temperature was 
kept constant within 1° Fahr. The gas was passed at a rate of 
about 1} cubic feet per hour through: (1) A cylinder filled with 
clean naphthalene which was at the temperature of the room— 
viz., not below 623° Fahr., and not above 643° Fahr.; (2) a 
cylinder containing anthracene oil, free from benzol and naphtha- 
lene, immersed in the water or ice-bath by which the temperature 
was regulated ; (3) a washing cylinder containing acid; (4) and 
(5) two washing cylinders containing picric acid solution ; (6) an 
experimental meter. 

The results obtained are shown in the annexed table. 


Results of Experiments on the Washing of Gas Saturated with 
Naphthalene at 623° to 643° Fahr. 





Experiment No. . . I 2 | 3 4 5 
| 
Temperature of ) | 
washing oil—degs. || 32 (|62°6-64 | 84-84°7 96°5-97 I |122°4-122'°6 
Me ae ce 
Grains of naphtha- 





lene retained by 100 
cubic feet of gas 


0481 | 1°792 4°37 | — 7'298 
after oil-washing . 


-0°524 





The gas was saturated, or nearly saturated, with naphthalene 
at the temperature of the room by passing it through a tower of 
naphthalene, as already described. It was then passed through 
oil maintained at the temperatures stated, and the naphthalene 
remaining in the gas after this washing with oil was determined 
by means of picric acid. The fact that the naphthalene retained 
by the gas was not less when the oil was at the lower temperature 
of 32° Fahr. than when it was at the temperature of 62°6 to 
64° Fahr., must be attributed to the greater fluidity of the warmer 
oil and the greater surface of the bubbles formed with it in this 
state. Since gas at a temperature of about 64° Fahr. takes up 7°9 
to 8°3 grains of naphthalene per 100 cubic feet, it will be seen from 
experiment No. 5 that, at a temperature of about 122° Fahr., only 
quite a small amount of naphthalene is dissolved and retained by 
the anthracene oil. At this temperature the oil has practically 
no action, and in such conditions washing with oil would be quite 
useless. The experiments further show that any temperature 
above about 64° Fahr. is prejudicial to the removal of naphtha- 
lene from the gas. It therefore appears established that thorough 
cooling of the gas is advantageous for the extraction of naphtha- 
lene by washing, as well as for the proper action of the cyanogen 
and ammonia extraction washers. The cooling of the gas should 
be effected by direct condensation and a proper order of the con- 
densing and tar-extracting plant, and not by sprinkling the gas 
with water or liquor, whereby dilution of the liquor results. If 
this method is followed, the recovery of the ammonia is effected 
almost wholly in a six-chamber washer-scrubber, which follows 
the naphthalene washer without the intervention of a secondary 
condenser. The plant and the method of working are thus much 
simplified. 








At the meeting last night (Monday) of the Graduates’ Asso- 
ciation of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers a paper 
entitled “ Water Softening and Purification” was read by Mr. R. 
D. M‘Groarty. Mr. William B. Bryan occupied the chair. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Association was held on Saturday afternoon, 
at the City of Birmingham Technical School—Mr. R. J. RocErs, 
the President, in the chair. 





THE QUESTION OF EvENING MEETINGS. 


The PRESIDENT, referring to the fact that the date for the 
reading of the paper by Mr. E. W. Smith on “ High Pressure 
Gas” had originally been fixed as Friday, the 22nd inst., said that 
unfortunately the attendance at the last evening meeting was very 
poor indeed. The Council therefore thought it would be well— 
seeing that many of the district members had expressed a desire 
to be present on the occasion—for Mr. Smith’s paper to be read 
on Saturday afternoon, the 23rd inst. 

A New Honorary MEMBER. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Pickering) read a letter from 
Mr. E. W. Smith, in acknowledgment of an intimation that he had 
been elected an honorary member of the Association. Mr. Smith 
thanked the Council for the honour they had conferred upon 
him, and assured them of his full appreciation of it. 


THE MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 

The SEcRETARY then read out a list of new members, and 
announced that these brought the number of ordinary members 
of the Association up to 198. 

INTERNAL GAS-FITTING Work. 


Mr. W. L. WEstTBROoK (late of Hereford, and now of London) 
then read a paper entitled “ Notes on Internal Gas-Fitting Work ;” 
and this, together with some points from the long discussion to 
which it gave rise, will be found on pp. 726-9. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
author, remarked that the paper was a very useful one, and they 
were greatly indebted to Mr. Westbrook for coming all the way 
from London to read it. 

Mr. F. J. Warp (Knowle) seconded the proposition ; and it was 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. WEsTBROOK, in acknowledgment, remarked that it had 
given him much pleasure to prepare the paper, as well as to come 
down and read it. 

Tue Next University LECTURE. 


The PRESIDENT said that, in view of the coal strike and the 
consequent disorganization of the railway services, it had been 
agreed that it would be better for the meeting on Thursday, to 
hear Professor Burstall’s next University Lecture, to be held 
at 6 o’clock, instead of 7 o’clock, so that members coming into 
Birmingham from out-districts might have an opportunity of 
getting back again. This arrangement, of course, was providing 
that the time was suitable to Professor Burstall. 





SOME MODERN PROBLEMS OF ILLUMINATION. 





The problems surrounding illumination tend to grow; and every 
advance made lets light upon new matters that require investiga- 


tion. This only shows how little we knew, and how superficial 
was what we did know, of the subject before. The opening 
remarks of a paper by Mr. T. Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., 
read at the Royal Society of Arts last Wednesday, brought’this 
acutely home. As he pointed out, during the past two or three 
years, quite a large amount of attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject of illumination, from more or less new points of view which 
have been suggested by modern conditions of living and working. 
Formerly it mattered little whether a candle, an oil-lamp, or a 
Bray’s gas-burner was responsible for the lighting of a room, pro- 
vided only that the illumination were sufficient. Now an illumi- 
nation is needed which must possess the maximum economy, the 
maximum of diffusion and distribution, and which must be of a 
colour required by the dictates of hygiene. The means of testing 
an illuminant, of modifying its light so as to produce an illumina- 
tion which is physically nearest to what is ideal from the point 
of view of hygiene, and so on, are few, and are appreciated by 
the few only who have made this subject a matter for personal 
attention. The author’s paper points to simple ways and means 
of producing an illumination as nearly resembling daylight as 
possible, which can be adopted by illuminating engineers and 
others with a small amount of expense, and which will yet give 
results of sufficient accuracy to satisfy modern demands. 

While so much attention is being paid to the subject of lighting, 
from hygienic and similar points of view, Mr. Baker thinks it 
seems fairly evident that its spectroscopic character should re- 
ceive due consideration ; but up to the present he does not think 
that the colour of light has been seriously dealt with by more than 
Pg independent workers. Investigations with bacteria inclines 
um to the belief that the artificial light employed for the habi- 
tation of human beings should be that to which they are normally 
accustomed—viz., daylight ; and he thinks that research to deter- 
mine the most suitable light for the eyes will lead to one result 
only—the demand for a light that is spectroscopically equivalent 
© normal daylight. 

Except in isolated cases of specialization, the illuminating engi- 
heer has not closely associated spectroscopic methods with the 
Practical side of lighting and illuminant testing, though now much 





valuable work is being done by Dr. Ives and Mr. Luckiesh. Mr. 
Baker has come across many instances in this country where in- 
dustrial work has been hampered through the use of artificial 
light, ideal, perhaps, from the engineer’s point of view, but very 
deficient from the physicist’s point of view. One example, of 
which there must be many hundreds of cases, was that of a fac- 
tory where the printing of wallpapers was carried on. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced, especially in winter-time, in the 
matching and choosing of colours; and it was found that, when 
the daylight was good enough, the colour matching—of the dyes, 
&c.—was done by it, whereas in dull weather it was carried out 
by the light obtained from carbon filament lamps. Considerable 
discrepancies naturally occurred from this practice ; and a special 
lamp was made, in which he employed metal filament (tungsten) 
lamps, and a suitable light filter, which gave filtered light spectro- , 
scopically equivalent to daylight, so that uniform colour-matching 
and accurate selection of dyes and pigments were ensured. 

As a standard, white cloud-light is best; and therefore attempts 
are directed to the screening of various forms of illuminants so 
that artificial illumination physically equivalent to daylight is 
obtained. The author discussed the analysis of illumination by 
spectro-photography, and showed two or three different forms of 
simple spectro-cameras for taking photographs of the spectrum of 
the light of any illuminant which is focussed on the slit of the 
instrument. Suppose a series of photographs is taken on a very 
evenly sensitized panchromatic plate, of No. 1 illuminant (let us 
say) open arc, with an uncored positive pencil; and then another 
series of No. 2 illuminant (let us say) carbon filament electric 
lamp or incandescent gas. On developing the plates under equal 
conditions, two sets of photographs are obtained of the spectrum 
of the two illuminants, and, by comparing the most suitably ex- 
posed spectra in each, the most obvious differences can be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy. By slides, he showed how 
relatively rich the arc light is in violet and blue, and how rela- 
tively rich the incandescent light is in greenish-yellow and red. 
A green object will look too bluish-green in the first light, and too 
yellowish-green in the second, speaking comparatively. 

If now these spectrum records are divided into equal divisions 
(each division being a specific region of the visible spectrum) and, 
with a suitable photometer, the densities of these regions are 
measured, and plotted against wave-length, two curves are ob- 
tained which, when compared, indicate the relative spectroscopic 
character of theilluminants. The results give no definite measure- 
ments of the analysis of the illuminants ; but they supply all the 
indication requisite on which to base experiments for the produc- 
tion of a screening-filter to render the screened illumination No. 2 
identical with the illumination No. 1. 

The next section of the paper was devoted to the illumination 
provided by the discharge of high tension currents through vapour 
or rarefied gases. In the course of this, Mr. Baker stated that 
helium vapour lamps have quite recently been adopted by the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington as the standard unit of illu- 
mination; and one very important point, he thinks, in favour of 
this choice is the fact that the luminosity of the tube remains 
constant over a wide range of current. It is naturally a great 
advantage to the observer if a 5 per cent. increase in the current 
supply of the standard lamp causes no variation in its candle 
power. But the apparent colour of the light renders it extremely 
suitable for comparative purposes, as it is a more or less “ happy 
medium” of paraffin oil gas, flame gas, incandescent gas, and 
metal filament lamps. For an unfiltered light, the open electric 
arc and the acetylene flame [What of high-pressure incandescent 
gas lighting ?] are the nearest approaches to daylight; but, owing 
to the constancy of the candle-power under varying circumstances 
of the helium vapour lamp, the latter should prove to be ideal as 
a standard light source. 

There was no need for the semi-apology with which Mr. Baker 
concluded his lecture. He hoped that those who are actively 
interested in illuminating engineering would forgive him if he 
appeared to have trespassed too much on their province on the 
plea of spectroscopic methods; but modern education is causing 
many demands to be made with which the illuminating profession 
were not faced even a year or.two back; and, quite apart from 
the question of the ideal light for hygienic needs, there certainly 
is room for the introduction of “ standard daylight ” in the labora- 
tories and testing-rooms of hundreds of industrial factories in this 
country, and for the greater utility of many of our public museums 
and galleries. 





The discussion on the paper covered numerous points; and it 
indicated that there are many interested workers in this field. The 
opinion was expressed by Mr. A. P. Trotter that the time has now 
come when we ought to be able to produce in artists’ studios, 
picture galleries, and in industries artificial light which shall be 
equivalent to daylight. He pointed out that Dr. Kenneth Mees 
[ante, p. 217] has produced a filter for metallic filament lamps 
which is photographically correct. But he only gets about 50 per 
cent. of his light through the screen; while Mr. Baker estimates 
that to screen the tungsten filament light to simulate normal 
daylight he only wastes from 2 to 3 per cent. with his screening 
filter. But, said Mr. Trotter, we do not want the artificial light 
photographically correct with normal daylight for colour pur- 
poses; we want it visually correct. Attention was called by Mr. 
Gaster to the very interesting paper read by Mr. Ritchie, before 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, on the subject of colour 
discrimination by artificial lights [ante, p. 215], and to the differ- 
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ence between Mr. Baker and Dr. Kenneth Mees as to the light 
absorption by the filter-screens. Then Dr. Edridge-Green and Mr. 
Ritchie spoke; the latter also attacking the “ miraculously low 
absorption factor” of Mr. Baker’s filter-screen. He mentioned 
that the author had not given information as to the percentage 
accuracy, colour by colour, right through the spectrum. He also 
asked whether the filter has been in existence for a sufficient time 
to enable Mr. Baker to say anything as to its permanency. Dr. 
Mees’ experiments, he held, have been very thorough; and that 
we do know that his filter as it is now being made is permanent, 
which after allis a great thing to be sure of. In his opinion, 
the efficiency is not of so much moment as compared with the 
permanency. Mr. Dow and Mr. James Swinburne (who presided) 
also contributed to the discussion. The latter was curious as to 
the best colour spectacles for people to wear for protecting their 
eyes in work upon brilliant lights. In the old days, people used 
to wear blue glasses; now they were a kind of yellow. To this 
question Mr. Baker replied that, in experiments with bacteria in 
his laboratory, green seems to be the colour for every kind of 
organism found. In vegetable life, it is normal. The conditions, 
growth and reproduction, of bacteria are normal in the green- 
yellow part of the spectrum. Primarily, for this reason, he thinks 
the green rays are the most suitable for human beings as well. 
Another thing that he has observed is the extraordinary lack of 
fatigue of people who work under the light of the mercury vapour 
lamp. With reference to the 3 per cent. loss through the screen, 
naturally the loss varies enormously with the different illuminants. 
He confessed he had mentioned the 2 or 3 per cent. loss quite 
haphazard, having in mind the arc lamp, in which case simply 
the ultra-violet rays are filtered out. The efficiency would be 
much less with the metallic filament lamp than with the arc lamp. 
As to the efficiency of his own filter, he believes he has got hold 
of one or two dyes that will make the subject much easier than 
at first sight appears. As to Mr. Trotter’s remarks, Mr. Baker 
thinks the photographic and visual tests should be done together. 





DETERMINATION OF NAPHTHALENE IN OIL. 


An article by Herr C. von Stilliger, Manager of the Eger Gas- 
Works, in a recent number of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” 


describes the method which the author has adopted for the deter- 
mination of the amount of naphthalene in anthracene oil which 
has been used for the extraction of naphthalene from gas by 
washing. The naphthalene extraction plant at the Eger Gas- 
Works consists of a rotatory washer of a capacity of 350,000 
cubic feet per diem. The naphthalene content of the oil is checked 
by fractional distillation to a temperature of 270° C. before it is 
returned to the washer. 

Difficulties in fractionation arise through the water present in 
the oil which has been used. In order to overcome these diffi- 
culties, the sample of oil from the washer is partially dehydrated 
by allowing it to stand, and removing the portion of about 150 cc. 
required for testing by means of a pipette. This portion is then 
almost completely dehydrated by agitation with granulated calcium 
chloride. From the dried portion 100 cc. are taken for distillation. 
The distillation is carried out in a flask, with a short fractionating 
column, connected to a Liebig condenser about 12 inches long, 
and having a wide tube which will not readily become blocked by 
naphthalene. A small flame is used until the temperature of the 
vapour rises above 100° C., whereupon the flame is increased and 
the circulation of cold water through the condenser is stopped. 
When the temperature reaches 200° C., a measuring cylinder is 
put over the end of the condenser tube to avoid loss by volatiliza- 
* tion of fractions between 200° to 270° C. With the precautions 
indicated, cracking of the fractionating flask, which is of the 
ordinary circular bulb type and of about 250 cc. capacity, is 
avoided. A Teclu bunsen burner is used for heating it. Con- 
trary to an experience reported by Herr Hahn, of Kétzschenbroda, 
that the water rises to the surface of the oil when the temperature 
is above 50° Fahr., the author has found that the water always 
settles to the bottom of the oil, and in a separating funnel the 
heavy oil strata are always above the water. 








Natural Gas in Austria. 


An article by Herr Johann Frank, in a recent number of the 
“Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” gives an account of natural gas 
which is obtainable from borings over a wide area in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wels in Upper Austria, and suggests uses to which it 
might be put. An analysis of the gas obtained from one boring 
shows it to have the following percentage composition: Methane, 
96°3; carbonic acid, 0°6; carbonic oxide, 0°7; oxygen, 0°6; hy- 
drogen, 08; nitrogen,1. This analysis indicates that the gas 
closely resembles the natural gas of Pittsburg and neighbourhood. 
It has a specific gravity of *5667, or somewhat higher than that of 
coal gas. It is estimated that a boring to a depth of 1150 feet 
would be necessary to obtain a regular supply for industrial pur- 
poses, and that the cost of the boring and of a gasholder would 
be about £375 to £585. Hitherto only shallower and insuffi- 
ciently wide borings have been made. The article suggests that 
there is an ample underground store of gas, at a lower pressure 
than at Pittsburg, and proposals are made for its employment for 
a number of industrial purposes and for filling airships. 





NOTES ON INTERNAL GAS-FITTING WORK. 


By W. L. WEstBROOK, of London. 
[A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Association, March 9.] 


All up-to-date men in the gas industry to-day recognize the 
importance to the undertakings with which they are connected 


of an adequate and well-trained staff of fitters. 
Tue FITrinG STAFF. 

Increased Qualifications Necessary.—The duties and qualifications 
of the gas-fitter of twenty years ago and to-day are so altered 
that they might belong to two separate trades; for, with the 
advance of high-pressure and the continued progress in heating 
and lighting appliances, the demands made upon the technical 
knowledge and skill of the fitting staff must continue to increase 
in proportion. 

Importance of Selecting and Training the Future Fitter —This 
means that men with brains and training are required; and as 
the fitter of a few years hence is being trained to-day, it is for 
those responsible to see that they are training the best material 
possible for the continued advance and prosperity of the in- 
dustry. It is recognized as “ good business ” to get the best ; but 
the owners of the best brains will nearly always seek to employ 
them in the industries and professions that offer the best prospects 
in return. 

Gas Suppliers v. Traders’ Fitting Methods.—Are the gas-fitters 
and gas-fitting of to-day up to date? Probably most of the men 
employed by gas departments and gas companies are. But what 
of the great number of men employed by private firms, builders, 
plumbers, and ironmongers? And how does the work done by 
the latter affect the suppliers of gas? 

Carcassing—Take the important work of carcassing in new 
buildings. Does the builder’s fitter put in pipes adequate for the 
requirements of a gas consumer in the year 1912, with a view to 
supplying gas fires, cooker, and boiler in addition to lights? Or 
does he put in pipes that would have answered the requirements 
of twenty years ago, because his “ boss” wants the cheapest job 
and does not care how much or how little gas the pipes carry so 
long as he obtains his rent regularly? Would it not pay gas 
companies and gas departments to get hold of this carcassing 
work, and lay on adequate pipes, leave points for lights in good 
positions, and points for gas fires, cookers, boilers, &c., on a 
separate heating supply system of pipes—each floor being sup- 
plied direct from common main rising pipes? The work could 
be done quicker, neater, and better during the building of the 
house than to have to cut through walls, woodwork, &c., and make 
good after the house is completed. A better-arranged installation 
would be the result, and fewer complaints of bad supply and leak- 
age would arise than at present, when, after the builder’s man 
has gone, the gas company send and add 60 feet of piping anda 
cooker, and three months later add a further 40 feet of piping and 
a couple of gas-fires (if the consumer does not cancel the order 
because he objects to having the carpet up or the floor boards cut 
about), and so on. 


PROPORTIONING OF PIPES. 


Possible Extensions.—In arranging for a job of any description, 
the fitter should always bear in mind possible extensions, and 
lay pipes of sufficient size to provide for any additional lights or 
appliances that, according to the nature of the premises, might be 
required in addition to the immediate work in hand. Here, again, 
the case for the company doing the carcassing work comes in; for 
it would not be fair to a tenant to charge for large size piping for 
a job if his requirements did not warrant it. 

Necessity of Uniform Pressure.—Another point in the proportion- 
ing of pipes that deserves more attention than it generally receives 
is the necessity of uniform pressure if the best results are to be 
obtained with adjustable inverted burners. Take, for instance, 
an installation of ten 3-light inverted lamps (consumption, say, 
12 cubic feet per hour per lamp); the question arises as to what 
size pipe to run. It is not now a matter of what size pipe will 
supply the lamps, but rather what size the pipe should be to 
supply them without loss of pressure; for, if you lay a j-inch pipe 
and lose (say) 1-inch pressure with the ten lamps on, and set your 
adjusters to suit, then, if only two or three lamps are required you 
get these lamps working at a pressure 1-inch greater than they 
were adjusted for, and consequently an unsatisfactory result. 

Uniformity of Method Needed.—In piping houses, much trouble 
would often be saved if there were more uniformity of method. 
For instance, most makers fit pendants with 3-inch iron cup and 
ball joints, yet one finds sometimes }-inch, 3-inch, and }-inch iron 
drop-pipes put in to receive them. The same remark applies to 
points left to receive brackets. Tees and plugs at the bottom of 
vertical pipes should be the recognized practice, and connectors 
at the tees to enable branch supplies to be disconnected from the 
main supply pipes. : 

The Puncturing of Covered Compo. Pipes.—Where compo. pipes 
are laid under the plaster to supply brackets on chimney breasts, 
there would be less fear of getting nails through if the pipes were 
run down in the recess angle of the breast on either side, instead 
of the usual branch pipe across the front of the breast, which 
frequently gets nailed through in the fixing of overmantels, picture 
rails, &c, 
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CHOICE OF TYPE oF BURNER. 


Inverted v. Vertical—oOne finds the lighting of many rooms 
to-day spoilt by inverted brackets and burners being fixed on 
points the height of which was arranged to suit the vertical type, 
or, worse still, inverted burners fitted to upright brackets. Of 
course, the inverted burner is fashionable; but it is far better to 
advise the consumer to use the vertical type in preference to the 
inverted at 5 feet from the floor. Personally, I consider the “C ” 
burner for rooms lighted by brackets from side walls gives a 
better lighting effect than the inverted, besides which it has 
several other advantages over the newer type. 

Consumers’ Need for Advice in Arranging.—Careful consideration 
as to the type, lighting power, and position of the burners and 
fittings should always be given if the best results are to be 
obtained; and the consumer who has a visit from an experienced 
inspector, tells him his requirements, and acts on his advice, 
invariably obtains a more satisfactory job than the individual 
who calls at the show-room, selects any fittings, burners, or gas- 
fires, &c., that take his fancy, and has them fixed up to suit his 
own ideas. 


SELECTION AND FITTING oF GAs-FIREs. 


Heating Capacity—The fitting of gas-fires is a most important 
item in the duties of the fitting staff. Care should be taken that 
the fire selected is capable of comfortably warming the room in 
which it is to be fixed in the coldest weather; the cubic area of 
the room, number of exterior walls, window space, and aspect 
being noted. 

Constructional Points.—The fire should have a good bold canopy, 
a flue of adequate area, no flue passages in the fire itself, and no 
pockets or joints in the flue chamber. A removable burner, with 
right and left hand connections, fitted with simple, but efficient, 
gas and air adjusters, and the fuel well fitting in relation to the 
flame and the brick, and not easily shaken out of position. A 
duplex burner and tap is an advantage with large-sized fires. 

Fit and Appearance——Then the shape and appearance of the fire 
should harmonize with the grate to which it is fitted; and it 
should be the aim of the fitter to fix the fire in such a manner as 
to make it appear part and parcel of the existing grate. This 
could more often be done effectively if makers would extend the 
outer casing of fires beyond the back casting, so that, in the case 
of the bars of existing grates being fixed, the gas-fires could still 
be fitted right back to the grate behind. 

Precautions in Fixing.—All flue-pipes should be secured to the 
nozzle of fires with bolts and nuts, or screws, and the fires them- 
selves firmly stayed or clipped-back to the grate behind. This 
should be neatly done and, as far as possible, hidden. ‘“ Wedg- 
ing-up” of fires and “ wedging-on” flue-pipes is bad practice. 
The author has found many fires with wedges displaced by ser- 
vants in cleaning, and with the flue-pipes detached altogether. 
Many nozzles of fires are tapered so that the flue-pipe only fits 
tightly at the extreme end. Here, again, the makers might assist 
by making the nozzles of even size, and drilling and tapping 
them to receive a securing screw on the flue, and arranging a 
wider and firmer base, which might be slightly higher in front, as 
some gas-fires have a distinct tendency to topple forward unless 
clipped-back. 

Five-Tap and Connections.—All fires should be connected with 
copper or brass tube connections, with floor tap firmly screwed to 
the floor, or union tap fitted under the floor, with key and plate 
and union by the fire for ease in disconnecting. 

Nature of Chimney Flue—Perhaps the most vital point to be 
considered is the nature of the chimney to which the gas-fire flue 
is to be connected. The chimney should always be examined 
before commencing operations, swept if necessary, the draught 
tested, and inquiry made if trouble has been experienced during 
the use of coal-fires, as often a gas-fire is ordered because the 
coal-fire smoked so badly. In the case of a chimney with sluggish 
draught or occasional “ back-blow,” the backing of the grate with 
sheet iron, and the fitting of a flue-pipe and cone, will usually 
overcome the trouble. : 

Down-Draught.—The chimney with a constant and bad down- 
draught is a very different problem; and the attempts to cure this 
trouble are more often than not unsuccessful, as one hears of 
different firms having tried various makes of chimney pots and 
cowls without success. 

Sug, sested Remedies.—The simple devices described by Mr. E. W. 
Browning, in his paper before the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association [see “ JourNnaL” for Jan. 31, 1911] are 
all well worth trying when such conditions are met with. 

Cooker and Boiler Flue-Pipes.—In connecting flue-pipes from 
cookers or boilers a T-piece and funnel hood respectively should 
always be fitted to the nozzles, and, where possible, the flue carried 
into a chimney which has a steady draught, as this tends to 
increase the safety and efficiency of both cooker and boiler. 


INTERNAL LEAKAGE. 


Leakage on Internal Pipes and Fittings —With regard to leakage 
on internal pipes and fittings, those who have had experience in 
testing installations will perhaps agree when I say that, apart 
from quite new work, it is the exception rather than the rule to be 
able to get a satisfactory test at 8 inches of pressure with a port- 
able dry pressure-gauge. 

Installations will not Stand Test.—When I say a satisfactory 
a 1 mean that, given good workmanship and good material, 

© gauge should remain stationary at 8 inches or 10 inches 





water-gauge. That an ordinary installation will not stand this 
test is rather discreditable to the gas industry. Why this leak- 
age? What are the causes and remedies for the trouble? 

Some Causes of Leakage.—(1) The gas-fitter must not take all the 
blame. Yet while we have many good men who are doing first- 
class work, it is also a fact that men who are not fitters at all are 
screwing-up fittings and laying pipes in such a manner as to be 
positively dangerous to life and property. Again, there are really 
good workmen unable to do good work owing to not being pro- 
vided with proper material by employers, and having to “ make 
do” with material of inferior quality. (2) The quality of fittings 
is also a vital one, as regards pendants and brackets and various 
brass and iron fittings, unions, &c. There isa tendency to-day to 
sacrifice efficiency to cheapness. No doubt competition is chiefly 
responsible for this. But will it pay toallowit? Referring to the 
testing of installations again, after leakages in pipes have been 
located and repaired, if a sound test is required, swivels, taps, and 
cup-and-ball joints have to be dealt with on every fitting in the 
house; and yet the wearing parts of many of the fittings sold to- 
day will not hold gas-tight as many months as the old ones have 
years. What will be the result of taking down fittings that have 
served a consumer well for perhaps a dozen years and putting up 
some that will be condemned in a quarter of the time? Again, 
take some of the-cheaper grade cookers to-day, and after a year 
or so ordinary wear, test them at 8 inches water-pressure. Plugs 
of taps are loose, and pass gas round the plugs and through the 
taps, and ill-fitting screws and washers are discovered. 

The above defects are responsible for some of the small leak- 
ages that are always annoying to the consumer. The larger and 
the more dangerous leakages are caused chiefly by compo. piping 
being attacked by rats and mice, or getting nailed through or cut 
where improperly hooked up, by corrosion of iron piping or negli- 
gent screwing-up of joints, and also by corrosion of the cases of 
dry meters. 

Remedies—So much for the causes of leakage. Now for the 
remedies. (1) With regard to the out-of-work painter or “ handy ” 
man who puts up a fitting here and there and makes a “ sound” 
joint with plenty of white lead or putty. In view of the serious 
aspect of the question, it should be made illegal to employ a man 
to do gas-fitting work who does not hold a certificate of efficiency. 
(2) With regard to the pipes and fittings, all gas suppliers should 
insist on pendants, brackets, and small fittings being substan- 
tially made to stand a specified pressure. All houses should be 
carcassed throughout in iron during building; provision being 
made for cooker and fire supplies, and the pipes so fitted as to 
allow of access at any future time. If the work cannot be under- 
taken free of cost, it should be done at cost price or less; and, 
finally, it should be done under efficient supervision and subjected 
to a thorough test. Further, suppliers of gas should undertake to 
test consumers’ fittings and repair escapes at low cost. This over- 
haul should be of the most thorough description, and subject to 
the pressure-gauge test; in troublesome cases, ether being used 
under pressure to assist in locating defects. 

In certifying aninstallation as sound by the pressure-gauge test, 
the fitter or inspector should always assure himself that the gauge 
is sensitive to loss by releasing a little pressure at atap. Then 
carefully watch the gauge ; and if there is not a perceptible move- 
ment, the work can be passed. Should there, however, be the 
slightest movement, it is most important to bear in mind “ that the 
rate of drop of the gauge is in direct proportion to the cubic capa- 
city of the pipes and meter under test.” Thus, in two installations 
—one of } cubic foot and the other of 1 cubic foot capacity—with 
exactly the same rate of drop on the gauge, the leakage would be 
four times as much on the larger system, or, in other words, the 
larger system with four times the amount of leakage would only 
show the same rate of drop by the pressure-gauge. 

The Meter Index Test.—Finally, may I say that the old method 
of testing an installation by the index of a meter is most unreli- 
able, if not a source of danger. When a fitter applies the index 
test, does he first satisfy himself that the meter does actually 
register at all? Or, further, that it will register with only one 
light on or record bye-pass consumption? If he does not do all 
the above, his test is useless; if not any, it is dangerous. 

Dry Meters——Dry meters should be regularly brought in (say, 
every five years), and tested and painted. 

METERS. 


Fixing.—A few remarks on dry meters in conclusion. With 
regard to fixing, a substantial and neat wooden shelf should be 
used, and the meter placed at least 2 inches from the walls. 

Arrangement of Pipes—The inlet and outlet connections should 
be of fairly stout lead; and in connecting up to compo. pipes, the 
end of the outlet pipe remote from union should be bent round 
and fitted to the wall with a brass nosepiece and cap. From this 
pipe all branches should be taken—all neatly hooked-back to the 
wall and arranged in order, not, as is too often seen, like the 
branches of a tree, spreading in all directions. If convenient, 
the lowest branch nearest the drip should be a cooker supply. 
This acts as a “tell tale” should water collect in the drip, and 
gives notice before the lighting supply is interfered with. 

Liability to Pass Unregistered Gas.—Always after fixing or in- 
spection of a meter it should be the duty of the fitter to see that 
the meter is registering by the one-light test. If this were con- 
scientiously carried out, a good deal of unaccounted-for gas 
would be transferred to the credit of undertakings. The same 
remark applies to the periodical testing of meters. 

In conclusion, may I say that I believe there is in the gas in- 
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dustry to-day, both locally and generally, a fuller appreciation 
of the mutual interests of employers and employees and more 
esprit de corps than in any other? 


Discussion. 


The Presipent (Mr. R. J. Rogers, of Birmingham) pointed out 

that the paper covered a wide range of subjects, and should lead 
to a good discussion. 
_ Mr. W. Lycert (Birmingham), referring to the remarks on the 
importance of training the future fitter, said he thought that, in 
addition to the daily work when going about with his mate, there 
was nothing better for the future fitter than to attend the classes 
that were now organized and carried on by most of the larger gas 
undertakings. In this way he would get all the information that 
he would require when he became a fitter. Wherethey failed, he 
thought, was in not being able to get hold of the outside fitters’ 
boys. Every inducement should be held out to them to join the 
classes. He found that usually the age at which the youths began 
to take a great interest in their work was from 1g to 21. They 
were very keen then; and he had heard them say they would like 
to continue the classes, which they generally left when they were 
21. As to the loss of 10-10ths pressure on an installation of ten 
three-light inverted lamps, with a 3-inch pipe, and all the lamps 
on, this seemed to him tremendous. Then he did not quite agree 
about the superiority of “C” burners over inverted ones for side 
brackets. They could, if it was, as stated, 5 feet from the floor, 
raise the height of the light by having ascending brackets ; and it 
was certainly better to have inverted burners near the fire, to read 
by, than the vertical pattern. He was in agreement with what 
was said as to fittings supplied nowadays. It was to be feared 
that, to a great extent, efficiency was being sacrificed to cheap- 
ness. It was possible to find older fittings that had been in use a 
number of years, and were stillin good order ; while more modern 
ones, which had been in use only a few months, might be found 
with the taps already loosened. 

Mr. B. J. BELL (Birmingham) said the author asked whether it 
would not pay gas companies and gas departments to get hold 
of the carcassing work. Personally, he (the speaker) did not think 
the suppliers of gas should find it necessary to cut out the ordi- 
nary private traders in any such way. It would be far better if 
those who were established primarily to supply gas were to help 
as much as possible those who got their living from actual gas- 
fitting work. There had been a good deal said from time to time 
on this point ; and one of the electrical journals had argued that 
the contractors for electric fittings were more pushing than the 
gas-fitters in private trade. Now, he thought they could get at 
the whole seat of the difficulty in this way: The majority of the 
electrical contractors were highly qualified engineers, who had 
had a training and then started in trade; whereas a large number 
of the smaller gas-fitters had had no such training, and conse- 
quently, from ignorance, did very poor work. The authority who 
were supplying the gas should get hold of these fitters and help 
them as much as possible. The gas suppliers might, if necessary, 
provide supervision, and see that the work was carried out pro- 
perly; but they should not enter into competition with the fitters 
by doing fitting work at less than cost price. They must admit 
that the private gas-fitters controlled to a large extent the ordi- 
nary trade; and if they got these fitters against them in any shape 
or form, those who supplied gas, and were dependent on the profits 
secured from their commodity, would eventually lose customers 
through the adverse criticism of the men who did gas-fitting work. 
The author maintained that it would not be fair to a tenant to 
charge for large sized piping for a job if his requirements did not 
warrant it. If a man bought a thing, he expected to pay for it 
according to its value; and he thought that, in the same way, the 
general public ought to pay for work that was done for them. As 
to pressures, it was absolutely necessary that uniformity should 
be. the rule; and it was to be anticipated that in the future this 
point would require a great deal more attention than had been 
paid to it in the past. Again, the type of gas-burner that was 
chosen by a consumer was often one that was sold for a very 
small sum ; and the cheaper he could get it, the better pleased he 
was. The thing to do was to get at the people who supplied these 
burners—that was to say, the people who sold these cheap 
burners should be educated so that they would not recommend 
them. There was no doubt that at present inverted burners 
were fashionable, and so they were selected on every possible 
occasion, irrespective of the position in which they were going to 
be placed. More attention ought to be paid to the lighting of the 
larger buildings. It was not uncommon to go into a church or 
public hall where it was almost impossible to see the preacher or 
the speaker on the platform owing to the dazzling effect of lights 
placed in a wrong position. This was a point on which infor- 
mation was most valuable. Of course, very often there was little 
choice left to a consumer, owing to the pipes being laid in unsatis- 
factory positions, with consequent disastrous results. No doubt, 
every possible inducement should be held out to people to use 
gas-fires, for in the near future the increase in consumption would 
depend upon the number of these appliances that were fixed. 
Gas undertakings must do everything they could to increase the 
popularity of these fires. Whether they could do much in the 
way of arranging to have the necessary pipes fixed at the time of 
building a house, he was not sure. He had had experience in 
another part of the country where builders were approached to 
do this work, and had refused to. It added to their outlay ; and 
consequently they would not do it when building houses. 





Mr. A. Hancox (Great Malvern), alluding to the author’s 
remarks on “ C” and inverted burners, said he thought Mr. West- 
brook must have had in mind large rooms, and not cottages, 
where a consumer could only afford to have one light in a room. 
He (the speaker) found an inverted burner was much better than 
one of the ordinary upright burners for (say) reading when sitting 
by the fire in the evening. 

Mr. F. W. DEANE (Wednesbury) said he would like to add a 
few words about the importance of continuation classes. The 
gas industry had certainly not yet reached its highest standard. 
There were always new gas appliances coming out, which young 
gas-fitters in out-of-the-way places were not likely to see or hear 
of, unless they went to larger centres where such things could be 
brought to their notice and they could be properly educated up to 
the standard required by all progressive gas undertakings. As to 
the boys belonging to outside fitters, it would be a very good thing 
if they could be brought into touch with these classes, They knew 
that, in regard to plumbing work, their own Corporation insisted 
that the men should be authorized before doing work; and there 
was no reason why a gas-fitter should not be put under the same 
conditions. He might obtain a certificate of proficiency. As to 
the installation of pipes, he was not sure that architects took this 
matter into consideration as fully as they might do. Probably a 
great- many of them desired to put in electricity, instead of gas. 
Gas suppliers should bring the question before architects, so that 
pipes of an inadequate size should not be put into buildings. 
Compo. pipes in houses were a difficulty nearly all of them had 
to contend with. There would be overmantels fixed, and nails 
inevitably found the right place for an escape; but fortunately 
compo. pipes were becoming obsolete, and iron pipes were now 
being laid instead. A point in connection with the use of inverted 
burners was economy. Consumers found that with them they 
obtained a good light—probably 60-candle power—for 3 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, in place of 5 cubic feet with “C” upright burners. 
At any rate, this was the inducement held out by makers of 
inverted burners for their sale. The hint that dry meters should 
be placed some distance from the wet wall of a cellar, was a very 
useful one. 

Mr. W. E. CapwALLaDEr (Birmingham), referring to the train- 
ing of future gas-fitters, said he thought most of the leading under- 
takings were now doing this; having special classes for training 
youths. Personally, he was of opinion that it would be better if, 
for the first year or two—perhaps until a boy was 16 or 17—he 
was obliged to attend the council continuation schools which were 
held in every centre, in order to improve his general education. 
Usually speaking, he thought gas-fitters were quite as well, if not 
better, educated than the majority of workmen in a similar posi- 
tion; but it would be well if gas undertakings insisted upon them 
attending continuation classes to improve their general education, 
and then for the last three or four years of their apprenticeship 
they should go in for the more technical classes that the gas un- 
dertakings held. This would operate towards overcoming the 
tendency to “staleness” that seemed to always occur when a 
youth had to attend a class for (say) six years. That was to say, 
it would be preferable to grade the classes, so as to give a better 
education in the first two or three years, and then for the next 
three or four years make arrangements so that the youth would 
be gradually progressing, until, when he was out of his time, he 
would have had a thorough theoretical training, as well as a prac- 
tical training in carrying out his daily duties. No doubt it would 
be very easy for gas suppliers to take on carcassing ; but it seemed 
to him if gas departments connected with municipal or district 
councils were to go in for this sort of thing at cost price, they would 
soon get some of the ratepayers on their track. They would 
certainly have the master gas-fitters making a great outcry. It 
would probably be better to spend a little money on providing 
suitable inspectors to visit architects and builders in the district, 
and try to educate them up to the necessities of modern gas- 
fitting. Among the many things that an architect had to learn in 
order to become efficient, gas-fitting took quite a secondary place ; 
and if gas undertakings approached these gentlemen, and builders, 
in a reasonable manner, and pointed out all the advantages of a 
proper gas supply, it would be to the benefit of the industry. If 
a man was spending {1000 on a house, he would far rather pay 
an extra pound or two to have the gas put in satisfactorily, than 
have the carpets and floors up again after the house had become 
tenanted. He had spoken to several builders on the subject of 
leaving tees for gas-fires. They generally objected to run pipes 
all the way, but seemed quite reasonable in regard to leaving 
a tee in a suitable position in rooms where gas-fires were most 
likely to be wanted. There was a reference in the paper to the 
height of brackets from the floor. He was speaking to a gas-fitter 
recently, and trying to get him to fix the brackets in some bed- 
rooms somewhat higher than 5 feet. The reply, however, was: 
“T have got twenty-four houses in all to fit up. There are three 
bedrooms in each; and if I put the brackets 6 feet from the 
ground, it would mean 72 feet more pipe, for which I should get 
nothing extra.” It was difficult to convince a man like this. The 
author’s first note on the selection and fitting of gas-fires— 
namely, with regard to heating capacity—was very important. 
He had often come across cases where the fires were of quite 
inadequate size. A point to be remembered was that gas-fitters 
should not only have good materials, but also up-to-date tools to 
work with. The tools should be kept in as high a state of effici- 
ency as possible. ; ; 

Mr. F. SHEwriNnG (Droitwich) remarked that his experience 
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with regard to the piping of houses was that he had had little 
trouble in inducing architects to put in any size of pipes necessary 
for a particular house. There was more trouble when they had 
to contend with speculative builders or people who had undertaken 
to put up a house for a fixed sum, because economy with them 
was the point most considered. The quality of fittings was most 
important. They must remember that one fitting in the olden 
times would probably weigh as much as all the modern fittings 
found ina house now. One thing he would like to draw attention 
to was the casing of exterior pipes. He had an instance in mind 
in which he had extended the gas supply into about 25 or 30 bed- 
rooms in a house; and he knew very well that, if he had not been 
able to assure the consumer that there would be no disfigurement, 
but that the encased pipes would make a very neat job, the order 
would have been held over until such time as the rooms required 
re-papering. As to leakage on internal pipes and fittings, he agreed 
that there were very few cases in which one got a really sound 
and satisfactory test. He found there were frequently some minor 
leakages, quite small in themselves, but sufficient to mar the test. 
He had tested an installation where the best material and work- 
manship had been used; and the result revealed a slight split 
socket. The importance of testing was therefore obvious, even 
if they had the best workmanship. In encasing the pipes, he had 
simply adopted the method of their electrical friends; and the 
cost price was only about 1d. per foot. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that a good deal had been said as to 
the value of the classes to the gas-fitting trade—both to the men 
employed by gas suppliers and those in private work. In Birm- 
ingham, they were starting to give lectures to the senior members 
of the gas-fitting trade, so that they could obtain exactly the same 
benefit in the matter of technical education as the Corporation 
fitter did himself; and during the past session inducements had 
been held out to the youths in the employ of the outside gas- 
fitters. The fees were paid by the Corporation Gas Committee, 
to enable the youths to go to the technical school and obtain 
exactly the same benefit as those employed by the Corporation. 
In this direction, therefore, they were securing unity ; and he felt 
sure the outside trade would appreciate it. As a teacher of these 
youths, he quite understood the necessity of continuing the classes 
after they had attained the age of 21 years. In many towns, he 
believed, there were now divisions into junior and senior classes ; 
while in some cases only junior classes were held. There wa3no 
doubt that the time when a young man could obtain the greatest 
benefit from technical instruction was when he was (say) 21 or 22 
years old. He had been able to grasp the elementary principles 
of many of the sciences he should know a little about; and this 
was the time when gas undertakings should endeavour to keep 
him “ within the fold.” So they wanted really permanent classes; 
and it was to be hoped that, with the certification of gas-fitters— 
which he trusted would go through the Senior Association—such 
classes would be held throughout thecountry. They wanted men 
to be certificated, so that everyone who did ga3-fitting work would 
be a man who had had proper instruction in his trade before being 
allowed to doit. In the matter of carcassing work being done when 
a house was built, he thought a thing that went greatly against a 
builder putting in pipes now was the fact that many undertakings 
ran the pipes free for consumers; and unless they were prepared 
to offer some inducement to the builder to put them in whenever 
erecting a house, it was to be feared that he would not do so. 
With regard to uniformity of method, this was a matter which 
really should be taken in hand. There was no reason at all why 
with (say) a three-light pendant the proper size should not be 
arranged as between the suppliers of gas and the makers of the 
fittings. The gas a three-light fitting would consume was known 
beforehand ; and uniformity of size would save a lot of unneces- 
sary nipples, &c., that were apt to lead to leakage. There were 
many positions where the ‘C ” burner would be the better form 
to use; but it was fashionable to have the inverted burner, and 
due consideration was not always given to the kind of illumination 
required—whether or not the rays should be downwards. There 
was, no doubt, still room for improvement in gas-fires, though they 
had already reached a high state of perfection. The gas and air 
adjustments, and also the methods of removing the products of 
combustion, were not in every case altogether satisfactory. The 
question of standardizing fuel was also worthy of considera- 
tion by the makers. He had found sometimes that gas-fitters 
did not leave gas-fires so firmly fixed as they might; and in this 
direction, again, it might be of advantage—especially with fires 
that were liable to topple forward—if the makers would leave a 
clip arrangement or a hole which a pin with a nut could be put 
through—preferably out of sight, but where it would be useful in 
securing the fire firmly to the grate. Down-draught and sluggish 
chimneys should receive more careful attention on the part of 
those who went to inspect fires. A great deal of prejudice in 
years past had been caused by insufficient precautions being taken 
in this direction. One bad gas-fire would perhaps lose them ten 
other possible customers. The cheap fittings being sold would 
make the question of maintenance a very serious one in a few 
years’ time; and even now, in many cases where cheap fittings 
had been installed, the matter was being felt. It seemed to him 
that the meter-index test and the pressure-gauge test should 
always be combined ; for he had known accidents to arise from 
~ fitter using only the latter test. The pressure-gauge did not 
tell him how much leakage there was. So if the gauge did drop 
down, it should be one of the golden rules for the fitter to keep in 
mind that he should look at the index of the meter, in order to get 





some idea of the extent of the leakage, so as to guide him in his 
subsequent operations. 

Mr. WESTBROOK, in reply, said that, with regard to the ques- 
tion of technical education they were very well off in Birmingham, 
where there was the advantage of a large community, and an 
Association such as theirs where young men could meet and dis- 
cuss things. The majority of places were not so well favoured ; 
and it was with respect to them particularly that something 
should be done to give the lads a chance to turn out first-class 
men, not only in the matter of skill with tools, but having a good 
knowledge of the principles of the apparatus they had to fix, 
and a thoroughly sound education generally. He could not tell 
exactly what length of 3-inch pipe with the consumption named 
would give a drop of 10-1oths pressure under the circumstances 
stated in the paper; but in any case the principle remained the 
same. Several speakers had referred to his preference for “ C”’ 
burners for side-brackets. When it was a question of sitting 
round the fire, he agreed with what these gentlemen had said; 
but in his paper he was alluding more to the general illumination 
of the room, which he considered was better with the upright 
burner than with the inverted. He had in mind, also, the un- 
sightly adaptors which one often saw on gas-brackets. Reference 
had been made to cutting out the private trader, and the opinion 
had been expressed that he could do the work equally as well as 
the gas undertaking, if the latter had inspectors to see that it 
was done. In his experience, a great factor was the question of 
cutting prices. In the case of two or three outside fitters com- 
peting for a job, they would cut everything down to secure the 
order; and when they had it they would bend pipes in all direc- 
tions to save using bends and tees. The result was unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr. Bell said the private gas-fitters did most of the trade. 
Here, again, local conditions came in. It might perhaps be so in 
Birmingham, and not the case in other places. He knew a town 
where the trade they did was practically ni/. As to what he had 
said about the unfairness of charging a tenant for a larger pipe 
than was immediately wanted, in considering this matter they 
must put themselves in the position of the tenant. If he (the 
speaker) went to fix up a bracket or two, and saw a chance of 
getting two fires in later, he would put in a large enough pipe for 
this ; but the consumer would, under the circumstances, probably 
object to pay for it. His experience was that architects forgot all 
about gas unless they were looked up. As a matter of fact, gas 
people had to see after their own business, or else lose it. It had 
been urged that there would be an outcry among the ratepayers 
if municipal undertakings took up carcassing; but, after all 
said and done, in most towns the proportion of men who were 
getting their living out of gas was not very great. Of course, the 
master fitters employed men. But the same amount of work had 
to be done in any case; so that whether they were engaged by pri- 
vate traders or by the gas suppliers did not make any difference. 
Probably the man would not be worse off if he were employed by 
the gas undertaking. His own experience had not been that a 
person spending money on a house would rather pay an extra 
pound or two on gas-fitting to have the job done properly. It 
was, of course, possible to have fittings light, and still well-made. 
It was more particularly to the workmanship in the cup-and-ball 
joint, and in the fitting of the tap, that he alluded in his paper. 
There were thousands of stiff brackets being turned out at 6d. 
each; and after being in operation a short time, the plugs of the 
taps of such fittings were liable to leak. If a gas-pipe was well 
put in, he could not see that it was much more unsightly than 
electrical casing. The electricity people, he believed, were now 
putting their wires in tubes like gas-pipes. In some parts of the 
country, he thought it was the practice to allow a builder so much 
for every gas-point he put in a house—provided he left electric 
wiring out. This was worth considering; and it seemed no more 
than fair. The gas suppliers were going to get the benefit from 
the gas-fire. If the meter-index test was used with the pressure- 
gauge, this, of course, would be of assistance in giving an idea of 
the amount of leakage; but the gauge itself, with experience, 
would tell them whether the leak was serious. 








Glover-West Vertical Retorts for Southport.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Southport Corporation had under consideration, at 
last Tuesday’s meeting, the report of Mr. J. Bond, the Gas Engi- 
neer, as to a proposed reconstruction of the carbonizing plant and 
the introduction of vertical retorts. The Committee resolved to 
recommend the Town Council to accept the tender of West’s 
Gas Improvement Company, Limited, of Manchester, for an in- 
stallation of vertical retorts on the Glover-West system of con- 
tinuous carbonization. 


St. Petersburg New Water-Works Contract.—It has already been 
mentioned (ante, p. 567) that Sir William Lindley, of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, has obtained the contract for designing and super- 
intending the carrying out of the new water-works and drainage 
scheme for St. Petersburg. According to a telegram received 
through Reuter’s Agency by the “ Financial News,” the amounts 
in the contract signed by Sir William and the Committee of the 
Municipal Council having charge of the matter are £15,000 and 
£60,000 respectively ; and the contract has to come before the 
Council. There were, it appears, three tenderers; and one of the 
unsuccessful ones has protested against the way in which he has 
been treated by the Committee. Some stormy sittings of the 
Council are anticipated. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


First Quarterly Meeting. 


The First Quarterly Meeting for the. present session of the 
Eastern District Section of the above-named Association was 
held last Saturday, in the Masonic Hall, New Row, Dunfermline. 
On account of the greatly curtailed train service by reason of the 
coal miners’ strike, there was a somewhat sparse attendance; the 
difficulty being that while many of the members could come to 
Dunfermline, there were no convenient means to get back. 


THe Late Mr. JouN Pirte. 


The PresipENT (Mr. J. R. Moyes) occupied the chair; and at 
the outset of the proceedings referred to the death of Mr. Pirie, 
late Scottish Correspondent of the “ JourRNAL.” He said that the 
members had lost a friend, as Mr. Pirie had, from its inception, 
always taken a great interest in the affairs of the Junior Associa- 
tion; and he was always willing to do everything to advance its 
interests. They would miss him very much. He moved, and it 
was agreed, to record the sense of the loss the Association had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Pirie, and to send to Mrs. Pirie 
and the members of the family an excerpt from the minutes. 


Mr. R. B. CHaALMErs (Alva) then gave a conversational account, 
with blackboard illustrations, relating to 


FACTS AND FANCIES IN SMALL WORKS. 

Mr. Chalmers is well known for his handiness in utilizing matters 
which otherwise would be regarded as “odds and ends” in the 
furtherance of his plans, and some of the results he recounted 
were as interesting as they were instructive. He first of all dealt 
with the introduction of the sulphate of ammonia plant at Alva in 
1908, and how he produced means whereby the “ burning of the 
lead” was accomplished by himself and his workmen, without re- 
course to contractors, or, so far as mechanical means were con- 
cerned, practically to anything outside the works. The hydrogen 
and air pressure were satisfactorily obtained; and the results 
were very good. How a small installation of high-pressure gas 
was obtained was next explained, and the apparatus described. 
Steam at 40 lbs. pressure was used. The gas can now be utilized 
for lighting the workshops. The way in which difficulties in the 
matter of a water supply were overcome was also recounted. 
This was done by utilizing an old well, 60 feet deep by the side of 
the gas-tank. A “ Pulsometer” pump was installed, and storage 
of water was obtained by placing a tank on the top of the con- 
densers. Mr. Chalmers next described how he put small plant 
for petrol-air gas into a local workshop. They had a pressure of 
water of 20 lbs.; and the petrol tank was of one gallon capacity. 
The carburettor was of tin, 8 inches long and 3 inches diameter, 
and was kept at constant level. Ordinary inverted gas-burners 
were used; and the installation had been a great success. From 
Mr. Chalmers’ observations, it was apparent he simply utilized 
the material at his hand, and thought scientifically. 


The general opinion of his audience was shown by Mr. WADDELL, 
who remarked that Mr. Chalmers was to be congratulated on the 
ready manner in which he improvised what he required. He 
(Mr. Waddell) thought some of the ideas might be made of com- 
mercial use; in any case some of the hints were useful. 

Mr. H. RuLe (Kelty) spoke of the water supply difficulty at gas- 
works, and remarked upon the need there is for getting a cheap 
supply. He said that a visit to’. Mr. Chalmers’ works at Alva 
would repay members for their trouble, as a large number of 
“ wrinkles ’’ were to be got. 

The PresIpENT also referred to the water supply and suggested, 
instead of the present system, an overflow to the well. He said 
Mr. Chalmers seemed to be a very ingenious man; and some of 
his ideas might be of value to himself. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A GASHOLDER. 

Mr. Henry Rute, of Kelty, read a paper bearing the above 
title; and a series of blackboard illustrations were given. The 
author said: Since the disaster to the Ilkeston gasholder, there 
has been: much discussion in the technical journals as to the 
stability of spiral holders and steel tanks; so that I thought I 
might give you a short account of an experience which befel me 
last winter. On Sunday morning of Nov. 5 last, about 7.30, I 
was awakened by someone knocking at my door in no uncertain 
manner. I went out, and was informed by the stoker that there 
was something wrong with the holder, which is the only one we 
have. It was blowing a tremendous gale. I went round the 
holder, and found that the top carriages of the inner lift—it was 
working on the inner lift only, and rising at the time—were clear 
of the guides altogether. The wind had apparently shaken the 
holder until the guide-pulleys (one or two of which had a good bit 
of play before, owing to the ground sinking) were clear of the guides 
altogether. It was then only a matter of time until the whole 
holder was clear and blown round about 1 ft.6 in. It was leaning 
over; and on the lee side, the edge of the holder was caught under 
the first row of lattice girders. I hastily made up my mind that I 
could pinch it clear; so taking a short piece of -inch tube lying 
at hand, I climbed the ladder and crossed the top of the holder 
with some little difficulty. After manceuvring, I just managed to 
release the holder; and with a lurch it righted, and immediately 





engaged itself with the outer lift. I could have relieved it by 
blowing gas off at the purifiers; but I should have been compelled 
to stand on the top of the holder until it cupped again, and 
endeavour to keep it clear of the girders. As the wind was blow- 
ing at the rate of at least 60 miles an hour, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could keep my feet, I think you will agree 
with me that I took the best, and possibly the safest, course. 

My troubles were over for a few hours; and I had time to con- 
sider what was to be my next move. I tried to get as much gas 
made to keep the holder as long as possible on the two lifts; but 
when you consider that the output for the twenty-four hours 
ending 6 a.m. on Sunday was 95,000 cubic feet, and that the 
capacity of the outer lift is only 32,000 cubic feet, you will realize 
that it was hardly possible to do so during the whole of the 
evening... I therefore immediately put a fire in another bed of 
retorts. 

At this stage, I might give a few particulars of the holder. The 
tank is of cast iron, 51 feet in diameter by 18 feet deep, 10 feet of 
which is above the ground level. The outer lift is 49 ft. 6 in. 
diameter by 16 ft. 6 in. deep; the inner lift, 48 ft. diameter by 
16 ft. 6 in. deep. The total capacity of the holder is 62,000 
cubic feet. There are eight cast-iron columns; and the guides 
attached to these are T bars 3 in. by 3 in. There are two 
rows -of lattice girders between the columns and diagonal ties, 
of 14-inch iron. The top carriages are of cast-iron, fixed with 
a bolt to a cast-iron sole plate. The pulley wheels are 12 inches 
in diameter, with a 2-inch flange on one side; and these flanges 
were placed right and left alternately. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, as I have already stated, some of these _ pulley-wheels 
had a good bit of play, due to underground workings. The level 
of the water in the tank shows that it has sunk 6} inches on the 
north-west side. We tried the guide-runs for plumbings, and 
found them to be: Column 3, 4} inches to the right; and column 
4, 2 inches to the left. As there are two rows of lattice girders 
and diagonal wind-ties, it is quite natural to suppose that the 
columns would lean towards the low side in a consistent manner; 
and this most of them do. Yet it is difficult to account for 
columns 3 and 4 being in their present position—assuming, of 
course, that they were perfectly plumb when they were erected ; 
and I have no evidence to lead me to believe otherwise. 

The following morning, I got four sets of pulley blocks from 
the nearest colliery, and attached one to each alternate column, 
and fastened the lower hook to a chain slung around the top 
carriage of the inner lift immediately opposite. When the holder 
was uncupped, by adjusting the tackle at the different points as the 
lift was rising or lowering, we managed to keep it fairly vertical. 
This necessitated the constant attendance of at least one man 
both night and day. Next day I resolved to try and get it back 
to its original position; so I obtained another two sets of rope 
blocks, and fastened them in a horizontal position—one set on col- 
umn 3, fastened te the carriage opposite column 1, and the other 
set on column 7, fastened to the carriage opposite column 5. 
Pulling gradually, we got it round about a foot; but further than 
this it would not go. ‘There was no drawing of the holder to show 
its internal construction ; so I could only surmise that the bottom 
rollers on the inner lift were jamming against the vertical stays of 
the outer lift. But what kind of rollers they were, or whether the 
vertical stays were flat bars or channel irons, I had no idea. The 
holder was a second-hand one, re-erected at Kelty about 63 years 
ago. 

The erector of the holder was sent for; and in the interval we 
had just to work away with the tackle to keep the lift as vertical 
as possible. Another difficulty arose when the holder was cupped 
and up about 5 feet. The seal began to blow. This was due to 
the holder leaning over to the low side, and the water ran out of 
the cup. We got over this by laying a row of bricks on edge and 
bedded in cement, nearly half way round along the top channel of 
the outer lift ; thus raising the seal. The erector informed me that 
the vertical stays on the outer lift were flat bars 6 in. by } in., and 
that the rollers were plain ones. There could therefore be very 
little holding the lift back. On the Sunday, we again tried to pull 
it round by means of the tackle, and inserting wooden rollers in 
the cup to squeeze in the parts that were catching; but after 
several hours’ work, we were no further forward. 1 had, there- 
fore, to devise some other plan. 

A few days after, a long chain was put round the body of the 
inner lift about 10 feet from the top, and a set of tackle attached. 
The gasholder was kept about 2 ft. 6 in. from being cupped. 
Special pieces of iron were made to reach down between the cups 
to ease off the rollers that were jamming. With the aid of these 
and wooden props, the lift was brought to its original position. 
Previous to this being done, we had to consider some means of 
engaging the top lift with the main vertical guides, as most of 
the cast-iron carriages had got broken. Angle pieces 3 ft. by 
44 in. by % in. were made, and then bolted on to the cast-iron 
sole plate and wedged up after the lift had been righted. The 
staff of the Fife Coal Company and our own men carried out the 
work under the most wretched conditions—a heavy pitiless rain 
falling all the time ; and I am much indebted to them, especially 
to the Coal Company’s Engineer, Mr. Robertson, for their valuable 
assistance. I was left at four o’clock that Friday afternoon with 
about 25,000 cubic feet of gas in the holder; and the output for 
the twenty-four hours ending six o’clock on Saturday morning was 
96,000 cubic feet. I am glad to say that I managed to maintain a 
full supply until 9.30 p.m. Only between that hour and 11.30 was 
the pressure reduced to 20-1oths. 
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The guides have been kept well greased; and the lift has since 
worked up and down very smoothly. As showing this, about a 
month ago, owing to the lighter demand, the holder was nearly full 
just before dusk, when apparently at the low side the outer lift, 
which has very little clearance between the first row of girders, 
had jammed for a few moments. This lowered the seal in the cup 
at the high side, with the result that the gas blew out. I ordered 
the stoker to put out all the lights on the works, and had the mor- 
tifying experience of seeing 30,000 cubic feet of gas blowing into 
the air. The holder came down without a hitch of any kind. 
Fortunately, the wind was blowing in a safe direction. 

In the coming summer, the work of plumbing the guides, 
columns, and fixing new carriages will have to be undertaken ; 
and should my Directors not decide to put up another holder, the 
repairs will have to be carried out while the holder is in action, 


The PrEsIDENT said the members all sympathized with Mr. 
Rule, who must have had a very anxious time. A holder was 
not only a very important thing in gas-works, but it could be the 
cause of a great deal of danger. He thought Mr. Rule showed a 
good deal of ingenuity in getting over his difficulty. The members 
were all indebted to him for his paper and for his illuminating 
blackboard illustrations. 


Mr. R. J. PHitp (Polmont) then read the following paper on 


VERTICAL v. HORIZONTAL RETORT-SETTINGS. 


Doubtless you are all aware that the Dunfermline Corporation 
Gas Department decided some time ago to erect vertical retorts. 
The Engineer and Manager, Mr. A. Waddell, after due considera- 
tion of the respective merits and initial cost of the various settings 
on the market, decided himself to design a setting. During the 
preparation of the plans (in the designing of which it was my 
privilege to assist), various points arose which I deemed might 
prove of interest to the members of this Association. 


THICKNESS OF WALLS. 


Vertical retorts, while a modern innovation in gas-works, are 
of comparative age in oil-works. It, therefore, follows that their 
experience should be our gain. In the early stage of the vertical 
retort in shale-oil works, the walls were relatively thin, and less in 
height ; but the outcome of experience has proved that increasing 
the walls to the necessary thickness, to prevent loss of heat by 
radiation, amply repaid itself by the considerable saving in fuel. 
The hand may be placed with comfort on the walls of a present- 
day shale-oil setting; but what a remarkable difference is pre- 
sented in the case of the present-day horizontal gas-retort setting ! 
The excessive loss of heat. in this manner in the case of hori- 
zontals, owing to the front wall being necessarily limited in thick- 
ness, is a factor of considerable moment in favour of vertical 
retorts, and one which should be taken advantage of. The extra 
cost of adding 18 inches to the thickness of walls would be about 
£45 per setting of four retorts ; and interest and sinking fund over 
15 years would amount to an annual chargeof {4or £5. Another 
aspect of this question is that, with the extra thickness of walls, 
the necessity of heavy and extensive binding is reduced to a con- 
siderable degree, and, consequently, the extra cost entailed by 
the increased thickness of walls is correspondingly reduced. No 
member present, I am sure, would require to give a second 
thought to be convinced that the monetary value lost through 
radiation must be very great; and just consider what the cost 
would be to heat the retort-house to the temperature usually 
attained in that building. 


TRAVEL OF HEATING GAs. 


The difficulty of utilizing the maximum amount of heat in the 
generator gases of a horizontal setting is well known, owing to 
the gases having a comparatively short travel. The time-con- 
tact, travel, and area for combustion of the gases, and absorption 
of their heat, is very marked in vertical settings compared with 
horizontals; and it will be readily admitted that the saving in 
this direction is another material point in favour of the vertical. 
Under the heading of thickness of walls, I mentioned that the 
shale-oil works had found it advantageous to heighten their re- 


torts. The gain in heat efficiency by so doing is evident when the ; 


above remarks are taken into consideration. There is also the 
advantage of the saving in ground space; and, where conditions 
permit, the adoption of a retort of considerable height is, un- 
doubtedly, the most economical policy. 


ARRANGEMENT OF RETORTS IN A SETTING. 


In a setting of vertical retorts, the support obtained from the 
outside walls depends upon the number of retorts in each setting. 
The greatest amount of support supplied in this manner is in a 
setting of two retorts. In this case, support is obtained on three 
sides of each retort; while in a setting of four retorts, two sides of 
each retort are supported. Any retort added to a number above 
four, the ends only are supported on two sides. The most advan- 
tageous arrangement, therefore, is a setting of four retorts, inas- 
much as support is obtained on two sides, and the proportionate 
amount of exposed surface is less than in a setting of two retorts. 
Suppose a setting of eight retorts, making 40,000 cubic feet. This 
setting alone would be ample for the maximum make of many 
works, Should this setting give way, through any unforeseen 
cause, the difficulty the works would be in is at once apparent, 
unless, of course, a duplicate setting was provided. Again, the 
excessive idle capital would here be a stumbling block. But, sup- 





pose the settings were arranged in ovens of fours, then the risk is 
reduced by half. This applies also in case of extensions. 

This is of special interest as regards the adoption of verticals in 
small or medium-sized works. This arrangement is opposite in 
the case of horizontal retorts. The greater the number of retorts 
in a setting, the more economically they can be heated. Now 
this does not tend to favour small or medium-sized works to the 
same extent as it does a large works, where the retorts in a set- 
ting number as many as twelve, owing to the cost of an installa- 
tion of machinery necessary for charging and discharging, and the 
large production of a setting of twelve. Another important item 
under this heading which is well worth notice is that, should a 
retort in a vertical setting give way, one retort only is affected; 
whereas, in a horizontal setting, should one retort give way, it in 
many cases affects a considerable portion of the setting. 


CAKING AND Non-CAKING COAL. 


In horizontals, this item does not to any extent make much 
difference; the usual practice being to work the coal nearest the 
works. With verticals, however, the kind of coal is an important 
factor. Those of you who have visited a coke-oven will have 
observed that the coke forms a solid mass. Apply this to a strong 
caking coal as commonly used in England, but to a much less 
extent in Scotland, in a vertical retort. The result is that the 
coal, dropping upon the hot mass already in the retort, cakes, 
forming a solid mass through which the gas would with difficulty 
travel. Consequently, the gas naturally takes the easiest course 
—to the outlet pipe, which, owing to the shape of the retort, is 
between the hot mass and the side of theretort. The detrimental 
effect of this on the quality of the gas, as well as the tendency to 
form carbon on the retort-walls, is well known to you. The in- 
clination of the coke to “ hang” is also a disadvantage of astrongly 
caking coal. We, in Scotland, are, therefore, more favoured in this 
respect than our brethren in England. 


GENERAL. 


In a case where it becomes necessary to extend the carbonizing 
plant, with the continuation of horizontals, it would be impossible 
to do so without also extending the retort-house. Then the 
advantage to be derived from an installation of vertical retorts 
at once suggests itself. With a setting of eight retorts, 22 in. by 
16 in. by g ft. long, an area of about 130 square feet is required. 
This would carbonize 132 cwt. of coal, or one cwt. to each square 
foot per diem (four-hour charging). Suppose a setting of twelve 
were introduced. This would occupy the same space; and works 
out at 14 cwt. of coal per square foot per diem. Now, a setting 
of four verticals would occupy an area of about 225 square feet, 
and deal with 320 cwt. of coal per day, or 14 cwt. per square foot, 
and would be as effective as a setting of twelve horizontals. 

Consider, now, the space necessary for drawing and charging 
retorts. This space requires an area at least equal to the width 
of the bench, or, in other words, owing to the charging and dis- 
charging apparatus above and below the setting, two settings 
of verticals may be put down on the same area as one setting of 
twelve horizontals, and be twice as effective. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the various points to be said in 
favour of verticals as regards decrease in the charge for labour, 
which is less arduous, and very much more hygienic, owing to the 
absence of smoke, coal dust, and very little (if any) steam. There 
is also the decrease in water charges, saving of time necessary 
for the drawing and charging of horizontals, absence of leak- 
ing doors, and freedom from choked ascension pipes. There is 
also the greatly increased yield of gas per ton of a more uniform 
quality, a larger amount of tar per ton of a more suitable com- 
position, and a better return as regards coke. ; 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that before long vertical retorts 
will be installed in most gas-works, at a considerable reduction in 
the present-day excessive initial cost. 


Discussion. 


The PrEsIDENT said they were all indebted to Mr. Philp for his 
valuable paper, which was on a subject that was occupying the 
attention of gas managers at present. Such a paper showed that 
the Junior Associations were to keep up to date. 

Mr. R. DunLop, who was welcomed by the President as one of 
the pioneers in the oil trade, made an interesting contribution to 
the discussion in regard to the use of vertical retorts in oil-works. 
He remarked that it was nearly thirty years since these retorts 
were introduced to the local oil-works; and he could not under- 
stand why gas managers had not paid more attention to them 
than they had done. From the very beginning of their introduc- 
tion it had been found that there was no difficulty in making gas 
in these retorts; and he was of opinion that better results would 
be obtained from them than in horizontal retorts—alike in the 
quality of the gas and in the coke. Referring to the high heating 
of vertical retorts and the consequent deposit of naphthalene, 
while he did not indicate how the latter trouble could be avoided, 
he thought it was not beyond the skill of gas managers to so 
regulate the heat that the naphthalene would not be so much in 
evidence. In this connection, he thought that if the retorts were 
built on the principle ot cells of about 2 feet, as they were in oil- 
works, and with a little hole in the side of each, which could be 
stopped up with clay to control the inflow of air, and so regulate 
the heating, better results would be obtained. He also favoured 
the building of the retorts in brick instead of iron. Just as the 
oil iron retorts were discarded for brick, he was of the opinion 
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that in gas-retorts the same good results as were obtained in the 
oil industry would be obtained. 

Mr. A. WappELL (Dunfermline) remarked that the oil-works 
people left the horizontal retort because it made too much gas, and 
the gas people were leaving the horizontal retort because it made 
too little. They were pretty well satisfied with everything that 
had been said about the vertical retort, which had come to stay ; 
and he was thoroughly at one with Mr. Dunlop in what he said 
about its not having been introduced sooner. A good deal could 
be learned from oil-works; and he remarked that, at a meeting 
of the North British Association, he had mentioned how cheaply 
they could handle material in them as compared with gas-works. 
In oil-works, they could handle the shale, from the time it came 
out of the pit until it was put on the rubbish heap, at 2$d. per ton. 
When vertical retorts were more introduced and better under- 
stood, perhaps some attention would be given to this aspect of the 
question. The regulation of the heating would, he thought, yet be 
overcome. 

Mr. Rute (Kelty) said he was not in a position to go in for 
vertical retorts, because his works were too small; but it was 
none the less nccessary to keep up to date in this particular. Mr. 
Philp had mentioned that the labour charges would be reduced 
very considerably by the introduction of vertical retorts ; and he 
believed in actual practice this would be the case. His prime 
test for the adoption of vertical retorts would be the reduction 
of labour. They all knew what the country was going through in 
connection with strikes; and he thought the sooner gas depart- 
ments were in a position to do with as little labour as possible, the 
better would the supply of gas be safeguarded. 

The PreEsiDENnT alluded to the reference to eight retorts in Mr. 
Philp’s paper. He thought it would be better to have two different 
settings of four retorts. It was unlikely that the eight retorts 
would be working summer and winter. He did not think vertical 
retorts were suitable for small works, as they would require to 
have elevating plant, which would make the introduction of them 
prohibitive. Horizontal retorts would, he thought, hold their 
own in small works for a long time, although he was perfectly 
convinced that the vertical retort was the thing of the future for 
large and medium-sized works. 

Mr. Puicp, in reply, said he only took the setting of eight retorts 
3 = illustration. Asamatter of fact, he was advocating benches 
of four. 


A Joint. Visit to ALLOoa. 


Mr. GeEppEs, the Hon. Secretary, announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 30th inst., at Alloa, when they 
would have a joint visit with the Western Section to the gas and 
electricity works. 





The members of the Association were subsequently entertained 
to tea in the Royal Hotel; Mr. Waddell being the host. The 
President presided ; and at his call a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Waddell. The President spoke of Mr. Waddell’s 
interest in the Junior Association, and how he had always been 
willing to help them. Mr. Waddell, in reply, returned to the need 
there was for paying more attention to oil-works than was done 
by gas managers. He thought the Junior Association was setting 
the Senior members of the profession a good example in moving 
about so much as they did, as such meetings as theirs in different 
centres was bound to be productive of a great deal of good to the 
members. The Hon. Secretary also paid a warm compliment to 
Mr. Waddell for his great kindness, 











Presentation to Mr. Ernest Collins. 


Last Tuesday evening, a large number of officers of the Metro- 
politan Water Board met in the old Board Room of the offices of 
the late New River Company, at New River Head, in Rosebery 
Avenue, for the purpose of taking a formal farewell of Mr. Ernest 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., until recently the Engineer for the New 
River district, and formerly one of the Chief Engineers of. the 
New River Company. Mr. Collins had been in the service of 
the Company and the Board for some thirty-one years, and had 
gained the universal respect and esteem not only of the Company 
andthe members of the Board, but of the whole of the officers 
and workmen, iriespective of class or grade. In recent years, he 
took a prominent part in urging the claims of the officers of the 
Water Companies who were transferred to the Board in 1904 for 
fair and equitable consideration in connection with a number of 
difficult points which almost necessarily arose upon the amalgama- 
tion of eight commercial companies under one municipal body. 
His tact and discretion, combined with his urbane and kindly 
character, enabled him to secure a number of concessions in the 
interests of transferred officers; while he speedily earned the 
highest opinions from the officers appointed by the Board itself. 
The esteem in which Mr. Collins was held throughout the service 
took the form of a solid silver salver, engraved with his coat 
of arms, and suitably inscribed. The presentation was made 
by Mr. H. F. Rutter, M.Inst.C.E., the Board’s Western District 
Engineer, in a very happy speech, to which Mr. Collins replied in 
terms which did not attempt to disguise the emotions he felt upon 
receiving such a testimony at the close of his professional career 
in the room where, more than thirty years ago, he received his 
appointment from the Directors of the New River Company. 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 


A Meeting of the Western Section of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association was held in the Glasgow Technical College on 
Saturday—the PresipenT (Mr. James M‘Ghee) in the chair. 


At the outset of the proceedings, the PrestpEnT referred to the 
recent changes of position among the members, and especially tothe 
appointment of Mr. Mason as Secretary of the British Commercial 
Gas Association. He said it was botha high tribute to Mr. Mason, 
and to the training he had received in the Gas Department of the 
Glasgow Corporation. It was agreed to send Mr. Mason the con- 
gratulations of the Association. 


Mr. GEorRGE DonaLpson (Glasgow) read a paper on 


SHOW-ROOM PRACTICE. 


At the outset, the author remarked that in submitting his paper 
he would endeavour to indicate how, in his opinion, a large gas 
show-room should be conducted; and he explained that the sug- 
gestions made and the facts quoted were based on experience 
gained in what was acknowledged to be one of the best-equipped 
and most up-to-date permanent gas exhibitions in the United 
Kingdom. He then proceeded as follows. 

Show-room practice is not confined merely to the inside of the 
shop. It begins, or should begin, outside, first of all, among the 
employees of the gas department who are coming into more or 
less direct contact with the general public—viz., the district fore- 
men, meter inspectors, collectors, canvassers, and indeed all con- 
nected with the concern. These should be living avenues for 
bringing business to the show-room, where, if properly handled, it 
is eventually turned into profit and benefit to the whole gas 
undertaking. In the accomplishment of this ideal, much serious 
attention and thought are essential, besides continuous exertions 
in opening new channels, and in initiating fresh inducements 
tending to an increase in business. 

The show-room itself should be a centre of attraction, able to 
attract the public, arouse interest, and show that the department 
is run on. business lines, instead of being merely an ornamental 
nonentity with little real power in the community. Although a 
corporation department cannot, as a rule, like a private company, 
adopt certain methods of advertising, there are still many lines of 
attraction which can be brought to bear in securing business. A 
most important point is the outside appearance of the show-room. 


WINDows., 


The windows should be large and well stocked with appliances. 
From the great variety of articles now available, there is no 
reason why an excellent display cannot be made to attract all 
classes of the public. Fittings should be exhibited dealing with, 
at least, the following sections: Lighting (domestic and factory), 
cooking, heating, and power. Under each of these sections, 
interesting, useful, labour-saving, and economical types of appa- 
ratus are available, many of which only require to be shown and 
have their merits explained to ensure their adoption. Cards 
quoting economies effected, prices, &c., should also be displayed ; 
and special attractions, such as those exhibited in the windows of 
the Glasgow Corporation show-rooms in Sauchiehall Street, of 
cooked articles of food, prove excellent mediums of advertisement, 
even if they have sometimes to stand the fire of adverse criticism. 


THE SHOw-Room. 


Inside the show-room, a large and varied stock of cookers, 
gas-fires, gas-heaters, and other modern gas apparatus should be 
kept. It is one of the justifications for a corporation department 
undertaking such work at all that the private trader cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to hold such large stocks as a public depart- 
ment; and it should not be forgotten that such a department has 
its duty to the gas consumers as well as tothe private trader. It is 
a well-known fact that no private firm in Glasgow has anything 
like the stock of gas apparatus contained in the Sauchiehall 
Street shop; and much of the success which has attended the 
pushing of gas-fires, radiators, and water-heaters is due to the 
fact that we have been able to show a great variety of apparatus 
suitable for practically all tastes and purses, and also that these 
can, as a rule, be delivered without much delay. 

MopDEL Rooms. 


An essential feature of the modern show-room should be a per- 
manent exhibition of furnished rooms, so fitted up that customers 
can see how fires, burners, and other appliances, look under ordi- 
nary householdconditions, These should be set out in such a fashion 
that the show will be asa picture to be looked upon with approval, 
and meet the best taste. The appliances should be fitted so that 
members of the staff can easily give practical demonstrations of 
working conditions at a moment’s notice. The model rooms un- 
doubtedly prove a great aid in business, especially the kitchen, where 
cooking appliances are demonstrated with, and where at certain 
intervals special lectures are given on their use. These demon- 
strations have proved a wonderful success in Glasgow ; and they 
continue to attract large numbers of customers, who freely beat 
testimony to the benefits they have received from the hints give. 
In the rooms not only is it shown how gas can be used for lighting 
and heating, but the best styles of fittings and general arrangement 
are also made clear. The furniture can generally be had on loan, 
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as a good free advertisement is given to the firm supplying the 
goods on exhibition. 


DuTy OF THE STAFF. 


I will now consider the actual dealings with customers; the 
duty of the staff being to give information and advice regarding 
appliances, and to induce the public to adopt apparatus on sale 
outright, on the hire-purchase system, or under the “free” loan 
arrangements. The gas-fire is perhaps the appliance which is 
looked upon with most suspicion by the public, even though its 
cleanliness and labour-saving qualities are fully recognized; and 
the show-room attendant must be possessed of both intelligence 
and tact, not to mention patience, to enable him to answer the 
many peculiar questions on the subject which are continually 
being put. The gas consumption, heating capacity, price of 
fittings, conditions of hire-purcbase, and hygienic qualities are 
some of the common points respecting which informatica is 
wanted. The same may be said with regard to radiators and 
water-heaters, and, though not to the same extent, to cooking ap- 
pliances. Gas geysers and water circulators are rapidly coming 
into more general use, owing to the saving in expense and attend- 
ance. The geyser is suitable where no hot-water system exists ; 
and a circulator is necessary if the kitchen range, with the usual 
back-boiler for heating water, is to be discontinued or replaced by 
a gas-cooker. 

Carp SYSTEMs. 

For dealing with the various transactions in our show-rooms, 
we have adopted card systems, which, after being modified and 
altered as occasion demanded, have been found to work most 
satisfactorily. Sales, hires, hire-purchase, complaints, stock, and 
maintenance are all dealt with, and, as far as possible, each card 
or line has a distinctive colour. {The author showed and described 
a number of the cards referred to. | 

We consider our present method of working simple and effec- 
tive. Of course, after all, everything depends on the human 
element, as the best system in the world would be a hopeless 
failure if not intelligently worked. I trust that the facts sub- 
mitted may be useful, not only in making our general scheme of 
working intelligible, but in guiding other undertakings who may 
contemplate similar systems of working. 


Discussion. 


The PresipDEnNT said they had heard a very good and intelligent 
résumé of the method in which the business was conducted in the 
Glasgow Corporation show-rooms. The author had mentioned 
the fact that meter inspectors, clerks, foremen, and every man 
connected with the establishment ought to be a living avenue 
to attract business to the show-room. Regarding the matter of 
canvassers, he (Mr. M‘Ghee) found that it had always been a 
vexed point. He was not greatly enamoured of canvassers. Their 
energies were good at the beginning; but they had a tendency to 
flag, more especially when they got into a fixed business. With 
reference to their meter inspectors, these men were all over the 
city, and many of them became, as it were, friends of the family. 
So frequently were they in the houses, that they were well-known, 
trusted as a rule, and their advice was very generally asked. He 
thought it would be advisable for the Corporation to introduce 
a bonus scheme to these inspectors. They had been approached 
in many places to stimulate orders for gas-fires, &c. ; but as a rule, 
they generally claimed that they had sufficient work to do without 
attending to canvassing. If something were offered as an induce- 
ment for every order secured for a new gas appliance, he was 
certain that they would be able tu squeeze a little more into their 
time. The author had alluded to the kitchen in the show-rooms. 
This was a very good idea. It had attracted a goodly crowd 
of ladies; but an observant manager would notice that the same 
faces were seen at all the lectures. He considered that a greater 
and more permanent work could be carried out by having a lady 
demonstrator in the show-rooms. In the light of greater exten- 
sion and of the interest in power apparatus, it was becoming a 
necessity to have attached to the show-rooms a room set apart 
for furnace, annealing, and other appliances. It might be some- 
what unwieldy attached to the show-rooms; but in the workshop 
in Wall Street, they had had several visits from foremen and engi- 
neers attached to other establishments. 

Mr. Witson (Falkirk) speaking of the cooked food shown in the 
windows, advised Mr. Donaldson, in view of certain criticisms, to 
put into the window only such stuff as would not be subjected 
to ridicule. The otherd ay he heard about the food shown in the 
Corporation show-rooms; and the remark was that certainly it 
Was not an advertisement for the gas-cookers. This would not 
do. They must have the best of food shown. Referring to the 
card system as a check, he said that on its numerical side it 
allowed the department to trace the appliances—into whose hands 
they went. They must also have the alphabetical list to know 
just what cooker the consumer had got. Sometimes a consumer 
removed and left the gas-cooker in an unsavoury condition. She 
applied at the gas office and got anew one. This was not quite 
good enough. The card system had come to stay. It was the 
29 simple method of working in a large concern. 
ie al DonaLpson, inreplying to the discussion, said, with reference 
2 he remarks on the food shown in the window, that the first 
: periments were not altogether satisfactory; but by this time 

cre Was no cause for complaint. 

The Hon. SECRETARY (Mr. D. Fulton) added that in any short- 





coming it could not be the fault of the gas. The cook should be 
improved upon. As for the card system, it seemed to him much 
too involved. 


— 


AMERICAN COKE-OVEN TARS. 


The rapid increase in the use of refined coal tar for highway 
improvements led the United States Office of Public Roads to 
send a letter to the owners of a number of American bye-products 
works and retort coke-ovens, asking for information concerning 
certain features of their manufacturing processes and for a sample 
of their crude tar. These requests were answered by all but one 
of the owners; and a summary of the results of the investigation, 
prepared by Mr. Prévost Hubbard, has lately been made public. 
The following particulars are from “ Engineering Record.” 


Reports relative to the maximum temperature to which the coal 
is brought during distillation indicate that two of the plants run 
below 970° C., that a total of twenty-two run not over 1150° C., 
that nine run from 950° C. to 1150° C., and only five run above 
1150° C. The maximum temperature for firing the retorts is re- 
ported in most cases as being higher than the maximum tempera- 
ture to which the coal is brought. The maximum percentage of 
free carbon reported is from 16 to 24 per cent.; but seventeen 
manufacturers reported the maximum percentage of free carbon 
as 12 per cent. or less, and only four as 16 per cent. or more. 

The specific gravities of the samples examined range from 1°133 
to 1°214; and the great majority are lower than 1°2. This in itself 
indicates low percentages of free carbon. The minimum per- 
centage was 2°73; the maximum, 16°80; and the average for the 
26 samples 8°38. Eighteen samples contained less, and eight 
more, than 10 per cent. of free carbon. About two-thirds of these 
products night, therefore, be considered as low-carbon tars, and 
the other third as medium-carbon tars. The amount of ash in no 
case exceeded 0°16 per cent.; in most cases it was practically 
nil. This is, of course, also true of nearly all gas-works coal tars. 
The percentage of water present varied from a trace to 10°! per 
cent. by volume; but in only three instances did it exceed 5 per 
cent. Fourteen of the pitch residues remaining after distillation 
had been carried to 315° C., were either soft or plastic—a con- 
dition which has seldom been noticed by Mr. Hubbard in the dis- 
tillation of gas-coal tars. The amount of solids which crystallized 
or precipitated out of the: different fractions was found to vary 
greatly. Wide variations exist in the relation of total distillate to 
pitch residue; and this is even true of different tars produced by 
the same type of oven. 

Straight coal tar road binders or refined coal tars are usually 
manufactured by subjecting the crude material to a process of 
distillation with or without steam or air agitation. Distillation is 
carried to the point at which the residuum remaining in the still 
has obtained the desired consistency at normal temperatures ; and 
this involves the removal of certain of the more volatile oils 
present in the crude material. For use in construction work, a 
soft and almost fluid pitch is often produced ; and the consistency 
of this pitch is controlled by means of a melting-point or float 
test. When the crude tar runs abnormally high in free carbon, it 
is sometimes mixed with crude water-gas tar before distillation. 
This tar contains a very low percentage of free carbon; and by 
properly proportioning the two, a product is obtained, upon dis- 
tillation, which does not carry more than the maximum limit of 
free carbon set by manufacturers. 

Mr. Hubbard points out that what the maximum limit should 
be is a much mooted question among those who have given 
attention to this matter. The governing considerations are: 
(1) What is the most economical limit from the standpoint of 
manufacture? (2) What is the proper limit with regard to the 
utilization of the product as a road material? For a number of 
reasons, he states, an excessively high-carbon tar is difficult to 
distil properly ; and, with other things equal, the lower the per- 
centage of carbon, the easier and shorter the distilling process. 
From this standpoint, therefore, bye-product coke-oven tars are 
well adapted to the manufacture of road binders. Moreover, 
because of their low percentage of free carbon, they may be em- 
ployed in a manner similar to water-gas tars, when it is desired to 
utilize a crude high-carbon tar in the production of a medium- 
carbon tar road binder. 

In an ordinary road tar for use in construction work, where free 
carbon is present to the extent of about 20 per cent., the propor- 
tion of total distillate, below 315° C., to pitch residue is approxi- 
mately 1:4. Where this relation exists, the pitch residue is hard 
and brittle. A residue which is soft and plastic is to be preferred, 
as it would indicate longer life during service; and where such a 
residue is present, the proportion of distillate would naturally be 
lower for a given consistency, as the distillates may be considered 
as fluxes for the residues. If this is the case, coke-oven tars offer 
a valuable source of supply for tar road-binder materials. 











Improving the Paris Gas Supply.—According to an announce- 
ment in the “ Official Gazette” last Thursday, authority has been 
given to the Paris Municipality to raise a loan of £8,200,000, in 
order to improve the gas supply of the city. It is to bear interest 
not exceeding 3°6 per cent., and be redeemable within forty years 
from the date of raising it. 
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CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF 
COAL GAS AND WATER GAS. 


The General Reduction Gas and Bye-Products Company of 
America have taken out for several countries patents for a 
process and plant for the treatment of various materials suitable 
for the continuous production of coal gas and water gas. The 
application for the English patent is under consideration; but a 
patent has been granted for France, and the following particulars 
have been translated from the French specification. 


The object of the invention is a method of treating various 
materials with a view to changing them by subjecting them to the 
action of certain agents at particular temperatures, and also the 
construction of apparatus for obtaining the products of such 
treatment in a solid, liquid, semi-liquid, or gaseous condition. 
The invention is specially applicable to the treatment of such 
materials as sugar, starch, salt, milk, coal, lignite, peat, sawdust, 
petroleum, tannic acid, molasses, minerals of various kinds, and 
a large number of other substances, when it is a question of re- 
moving humidity, concentration, evaporation, crystallization, frac- 
tional or total distillation, purification, or transformation, or effect- 
ing physical, mechanical, or chemical change. 

In employing the process, by means of the improved plant, 
for extracting combustible vapour from carboniferous substances, 
coal gas can first be extracted, and then the carbon of the non- 
volatile residue, or coke, converted into water gas—thus changing 
the combustible elements of the coal into gaseous products. The 
































coal gas and water gas are both produced continuously, and with- 
out any appreciable intervening cooling of thecoke. Owing to the 
continuous charging and drawing of the apparatus, which for 
the manufacture of gas is kept permanently closed, and also to 
the employment of a heating fluid, without any contact with the 
materials, it is claimed that a much greater percentage of gas and 
bye-products can be obtained than has hitherto been possible. 
The process and plant also permit of the treatment of carboniferous 
substances at such low temperatures that the economy in bye- 
products thus realized is very considerable, though, when neces- 
sary, either high temperatures or those most suitable for attain- 
ing the end in view can be employed, owing to the immediate and 
intimate transfer of the heat to the materials under treatment. 
The heat is, in fact, transmitted directly to the particles, and 
not given off by conduction in passing through a layer of trans- 
formed or penny transformed materials, or transmitted in variable 
degrees of intensity through the interstices which may happen to 
exist in an inert mass of materials merely divided into relatively 
large pieces or blocks. Other advantages claimed for the process 
and plant result from the employment of the same heating gases 
to transform the coal into coal gas and water gas, in order to 
separate the bye-products ; also from a gradual utilization of the 
heating gases by running them through several zones which 
require decreasing temperatures, and from the preservation of 
these. temperatures in the different zones to suit the various 
successive treatments. 

The plant is shown in the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 is 
a side elevation and fig. 2 an end elevation of the apparatus. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are sections of parts. Fig. 5 is a section of a modi- 
fied form of the apparatus. 























The receiver A (fig. 1) is provided with a hopper terminating in 
the feeder B. At the outlet end of the receiver is an opening C, 
communicating with the discharge-pipe D. The pipe E, at the end 
of the receiver, is for the introduction of the drying or treating 
agent, such as air or hot gas; and the opening F is the gas outlet. 
Ribs or annular baffles G are arranged at intervals in the receiver ; 
and in the spaces between them (preferably in each one) there are 
distributing chambers or recesses H, shown clearly in figs. 3 and 4. 
The height, spacing, and form of the ribs and chambers may vary 
to suit the kind of material being treated. The receiver is inclined 
from the charging to the discharging end; the angle of inclination 
being varied as desired. Upon the ribs are surface pieces or an- 
nular baffles I (fig. 3), furnished with grooves to receive the ends 
of the chambers. The treating agents to be employed can be run 
into these grooves, and secured by means of bolted hoops J. 

In the modified form of the receiver shown in fig. 5, the supply- 
pipe K for the treating agent projects into the vessel. This pipe 
can be suitably heated and insulated; and itis provided with 
dampers L on its circumference, whereby the inflow of the agent 
can be regulated both in quantity and as regards points of admis- 
sion, The damper M regulates the area of the passage, so as to 
control the speed of the agent passing along, and the time during 
which it is in contact with the materials. 

The middle receiver has at the charging end a feeder N, and at 
the opposite end a nozzle leading to the discharge-pipe O. The 
heating flues P receive the gases from the pipe Q and the pipe R, 
which is connected with the inlet-pipe E of the receiver A, through 

















| the agency of the jacket of the fan. On the cylindrical inner wall 


of the middle receiver there are mixing paddles or troughs S and 
annular baffles T. The pipe U is for the outlet of the gas, and it 
can be placed at one or both ends of the receiver, and run to some 
suitable vessel. The outlet-pipe O leads to the feeder V at the 
charging end of the bottom receiver. The heating flues, as shown 
in fig. 1, are laid over the inner wall of the vessel, and they can 
be supplied with hot gas by burners at W. From the flues the 
gases pass through the pipe Q to the middle receiver. The pipe 
X is for supplying steam or other agent, which enters the bottom 
receiver, preferably at its charging end. The gas outlet-pipe Y; 
placed preferably at the discharging end, passes through the 
boiler Z, where its heat is utilized to produce steam; and the gas 
flows away thence through the outlet-pipe. All the receivers are 
preferably fixed in an inclined position from the charging to the 
discharging end. 
To utilize the invention, more especially as regards the treat- 
ment of carboniferous substances, the materials are put into the 
top receiver through the hopper and the feeder B; and they a 
there be dried and partially heated. As this receiver Is —— y 
slightly inclined towards the outlet end, the materials move 
ward owing to the rotation of the cylinder, and pass out throug 
the opening C and pipe D to reach the feeder of the middle - 
ceiver. The drying agent—preferably air or hot gas—is conveye 


| through the pipe E, and draws out the humidity to be removed 


from the materials when leaving the receiver through the open- 


| ing F. The rotation of this top receiver and the action of the 
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compartments H produce a continually repeated mixing of the 
materials in the air or hot gas, and dry them thoroughly ; while 
the ribs G prevent them passing too rapidly through the receiver. 
The heated materials enter the middle receiver at the charging 
end; and as the vessel is inclined from that end to the other, they 
move forward and are kept in a finely-divided state by the rota- 
tion of the receiver, the mixing produced by the compartments S, 
and the action of the annular baffles T. 

The middle receiver is heated by the gases passing through the 
pipes D; and as the materials are continually thrown against 
the inner side of the cylinder, they are quickly brought to the tem- 
perature of gasification. The gas thus produced, and also the 
resulting bye-products, flow away through the pipe U, and thence 
into a vessel for supplementary treatment. The residue from the 
materials used passesinto the feeder V. As this is inclined from its 
charging to its discharging end the rotation of the cylinder carries 
the materials towards the outlet, and they are continually thrown 
against the sides of the receiver, which is heated by pipes. The 
residue can be removed at the discharging end in any suitable 
manner. Impingement against the heated surface is facilitated 
by the chambers shownat the opening in the bottom cylinder; and 
the temperature of the materials rapidly increases to the required 
point, which for water gas is above 870° C. (1600° Fahr.). The 
steam for making this gas is introduced through the pipe X, and 
the gas is drawn through the pipe Y and the boiler Z into a suitable 
receptacle. To render the gas fit for lighting purposes, a fluid 
hydrocarbon or other enriching material can be introduced with 
the coke or the steam, or separately. The materials to be treated 
pass through a series of rotating vessels in the opposite direction 
to the hot gases. Thus the heat is utilized in the best manner, as 
the final operation of the process requires the most intense heat ; 
and the preceding operations utilize it at temperatures which 
decrease until the gas is discharged sufficiently cool to yield the 
most economic results in working. Conversely, the temperatures 
gradually increase from the entrance of the materials to their exit 
from the various receivers, as do also the average temperatures 
of the latter. The temperature of each receiver is regulated so as 
to ensure the greatest efficiency, from the point of view of tem- 
perature, in the various phases of the process and parts of the 
apparatus. 

The theoretical temperature for the production of coal gas is 
approximately 400° C. (752° Fahr.); while that of the dissociation 
of ammonia is 500° C. (932° Fahr.). The average actual produc- 
tion of ammonia in the manufacture of coal gas is from 14 to 
15 per cent. of the theoretical yield. This loss is due to working 
ata temperature above 500° C.—an essential condition for a gas- 
works where the usual methods are followed. With the improved 
process and plant, gasification can be completed to distil nearly all 
the volatile matter in the coal at a temperature less than that just 
named; so that the theoretical yield of ammonia is more nearly 
attained. The volatile matter left in the coal will be liberated in 
the form of a permanent gas, once treated in the bottom receiver, 
at higher temperatures, where it serves to carburet partially the 
water gas formed. Thus materials can be treated at lower tem- 
peratures than are at present commercially possible ; and loss of 
valuable products by overheating is avoided. 

The process and plant described can be utilized to treat gases 
by the aid of solid or liquid reagents, in presence of heat or other- 
wise—for example, to purify illuminating gas, or to change car- 
bonic acid into carbonic oxide. Different parts of the apparatus 
can be utilized for the treatment of a great variety of substances ; 
and, in the case of certain materials, treatment in only one of the 
receivers may suffice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 











“Doubting Thomas ”’—Eighteen Years Afterwards. 


Sir,—In reference to a statement made by Mr. Thomas Wilson, of 
Coatbridge, at a recent meeting of the Western District of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association, published in your last issue, which reflects on 
my former authentic work, I desire to say that the statement I refer to 
—viz., “I question if Mr. Ewing has ever seen 25-candle gas”—is 
absolutely without foundation, and was made by Mr. Wilson in his 
usual jocular manner, and left as such. However, the innuendo is 
far-reaching, and to say the least undeserved, in view of the fact that 
cannel coal and shale of good quality were used in the manufacture of 
nothing but good quality of gas. 

Therefore I would suggest that Mr. Wilson, who has the honour 
‘of selling the cheapest gas in Scotland—now about half the former 
price of gas in Coatbridge at the date referred to, 1893-4 (though, in 
My opinion, Hamilton still maintains the honour of making the cheapest 
8as in Scotland)—should read the “ Reports of Gas Associations for 
1898,” the year when he was President of the North British Association 
of Gas Managers, and when, at his request, I wrote a paper on “ Retort- 
Settings and Working Results,” and the comments thereon. 

He will there find an authentic record of work economy and results 
obtained under trying conditions and nearly insuperable difficulties, 
and the making of gas at a penny per candle with a margin to spare. 

A comparison of Coatbridge and Hamilton would be instructive to 
ine members of the Junior Association, and then the truth would be 


Won. EwIna. 


Lochgelly, March 5, IgI2. 








Gasholder Lutes Syphoning through Steam-Injectors. 


S1r,—It is interesting to learn from Mr. J. van Rossum Du Chattel’s 
communication to your “Correspondence” columns in the “‘ JouRNAL” 
for the 27th ult. the means he has adopted for preventing the syphon- 
ing of the water from gasholder lutes through the flexible steam-tubes 
attached to the injectors, arising either from a flooding of the injector 
and its connection, or, as is more often the case, in consequence of the 
condensation of the remaining steam in the tube, after the supply is shut 
off, creating a vacuum sufficient to draw over the water. 

I adopted a similar device after the incident referred to in my former 
communicatior ; and, not only does it prevent the syphoning due to 
whatever cause, but the slight escape of steam enables one to observe 
from the ground level whether each and all of the injectors are in 
proper work. A pin hole drilled through a white-metal plug seems to 
remain clear and effective without attention. . 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, March 6, 1912. W. R. Herring. 


—_ 


Gasholder Guide-Framing. 


Si1r,—We notice Mr. Miller’s reference to our guide-framing in the 
*‘ Correspondence ” columns of your issue of the 5th inst. (p. 674) ; and 
it will probably be interesting to him to read the opinion that Mr. 
F. S. Cripps, the author of ‘The Guide-Framing of Gasholders,” ex- 
pressed in respect to this guide-framing when we first introduced it, a 


copy of which is printed in our “‘Gasholder Catalogue (No. 175) ” as 
follows :— 


1.—It possesses no redundant members, This conduces to economy 
without sacrificing strength. 

2.—It provides a very rigid and self-supporting guide-frame for the 
gasholder bell to work up and down in freely. No unusual 
strain is brought to bear upon the bell; in fact, nothing is ex- 
pected of it beyond holding, storing, and delivering the gas— 
the transverse and distorting strains being entirely taken up 
and resisted by the guide-framing. 

3.— Owing to the broad strut action at the base of each upright, there 
is but little strain on the foundation bolts. Consequently less 
holding-down is required, and economy is effected in building 
the tank. : 

4.-—The horizontal stiffness of the guide-framing cylinder, due to the 
wide girder-like struts and the box-girder at top, admits of 
making the standards or uprights much lighter than is usually 
the case, without impairing the strength of the structure as a 
whole. 

5.—The struts not only have the advantage of giving enormous stiff- 
ness and rigidity to the structure, but they, in common with 
the rest of the guide-framing, are very easily handled and 
erected—thus effecting economy both in time and cost. 

We would call his special attention to the clause stating that there 

are no redundant parts in the “Cutler ” framing; whereas it is obvious 


that where crossed ties are used, only a proportion of the ties can be in 
service simultaneously. 





SAMUEL CUTLER AND Sons, Ltp. 
39, Victoria Street, S.W., March 8, 1912. 


= 


Gas and Air Adjusters for Burners. 


Sir,—On p. 659 of the “ JourNaL ” for the 5th inst., in the report of 
the lecture by Mr. Arthur Forshaw, B.Sc., appears the following :— 
“Many adjusters regulate the volume of gas by screwing a plunger 
towards the holes, and thus throttling the gas supply. Under 
these conditions, the gas loses its pressure, and merely dribbles out 
into the burner without the necessary velocity to draw in a good 
supply of air. The perfect adjuster is one which will cut off a 
portion of the gas without interfering with the pressure of the re- 
mainder. Another small point, but one which is likely to lead to 
trouble if overlooked, is that adjusters passing into the body of 
the injector should not have screw-threads on, as these inevitably 
wear slack if used a few times, and leakage is the result.” 


It will be interesting to learn the opinions on the above paragraph 
of firms selling incandescent burners with adjusters as described by Mr. 
Forshaw, and who claim high illuminating results from their use. 
OBSERVER. 





March 8, 1912. 








Torquay Water-Works.—The proposal to lay a new trunk main 
from the reservoirs at Tottiford to Torquay come before the Torquay 
Town Council last Tuesday. It was recommended by the Water Com- 
mittee that the first section of the main from Tottiford to Hennock be 
laid forthwith, at an estimated cost of £5000; and that application be 
made to the Local Government Board for power to borrow this sum and 
the remainder as required; the total cost being estimated at £50,000. 
Alderman Smale, Chairman of the Water Committee, said the new 
main would produce an increased flow of 80,000 gallons of water per day. 
The Council decided to consider the matter in Committee. 


Blyth and Cowpen Gas Compaoy.—At the annual general meeting 
of this Company on Monday last week, the Directors reported that the 
quantity of coal carbonized during the year had been 10,738 tons, 
yielding 123,757,000 cubic feet of gas, or 11,525 feet per ton—being 
an increase of 5,525,000 cubic feet compared with the year 1910. The 
number of consumers, both on the ordinary and the prepayment meter 
systems, showed asteady increase. The hire-purchase of gas-fires was 
introduced during the year ; and it shows signs of being appreciated by 
the consumers. The total receipts amounted to £20,234, and the ex- 
penditure to £13,811, leaving a balance of £6423. The amount stand- 
ing to the credit of the profit and loss account was {10,190 ; and the 
Directors recommended that it should be dealt with as follows: Pay- 
ment of dividend on the ordinary stock for the half year at the rate of 
£3 12s. 6d. less income-tax (equal to £3 8s. 3d. net), £2242; carried 
forward, £7848. The dividend for the six months ended June 30, 1911, 
being at the rate of £3 5s. 11d. net, made the dividend £6 14s. 2d. per 
cent. per annum (free of income-tax)—the full statutory rate payable. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas- Meters. 
KENNEDY-M‘GreGoR, J. A., of Birmingham. 
No. 1869; Jan. 25, IgII. 


According to this invention, a prepayment meter is adapted to be 
fixed in a convenient position in any place, so that the occupant of the 
room where it is installed pays only for the gas consumed by the 
burner or stove appertaining to his room, and is quite independent of 
other gas consumers in the same house. ‘‘ The device is particularly 
applicable for use in apartments, boarding houses, and the like, in 
which it is desirable that individual rooms should contribute according 
to their consumption of gas, but which desideratum has not been 
hitherto possible of achievement.” - 







































































Kennedy-M‘Gregor’s ‘‘ Lodging-House’’ Prepayment Gas-Meter. 


The illustrations show apparatus according to the invention applied 
to a gas-burner, as also the arrangement of meter employed. 

The meter shown is of the class having co-acting bellows, and is 
adapted to be freed upon the insertion of acoin. The bellows A B (in 
the upper portion of the meter) are of truncated triangle shape, and are 
so formed that the volume of gas entering the one compartment shall 
be at all times exactly equal to the volume leaving the other. The 
pivot of one bellows is at the top, and the other pivot at the bottom ; 
the latter being at a slightly higher level than its fellow. 

For operating the valve by which the gas is caused to enter and 
leave the bellows, the one flap is provided with an arm adapted to 
engage and operate another lever arm F through the medium of a 
transverse pin. The arm F is free to rotate on a transverse spindle ; 
and a disc H is also arranged on the spindle in juxtaposition to the 
arm F. Movement of the bellows in expanding or contracting in turn 
slowly rotates the arm F, until a point is reached at which one compart- 
ment of the bellows has almost attained its final stage of collapse when 
the second lever arm is arranged to pass a dead-centre in relation to a 
tension spring, against the resistance of which the arm has been 
actuated. Upon the dead-centre being passed, the spring assists the 
action and brings the second arm forcibly against a pin or the pawl on 
the juxtaposed disc, which is thus suddenly operated and the gas-valve 
reversed. 

The coin-freed mechanism is of the type in which the coin forms the 
connecting element between the actuating and actuated parts. Aslot O 
receives the coin when in position for actuating the main gas-valve ; 
the casing being slidably movable by means of a knob projecting from 
the meter for operation by the user. In the two faces of the coin- 
casing are apertures through which a plunger P passes when no coin 
is present in the casing; but in case the coin is in position, the plunger 
is operated and the main gas-valve is opened to allow gas to flow to the 
burner. A spring returns the coin-casing to its normal position. 

The plunger is coupled by a link or slot to a toothed quadrant Q ; 
while a spur-wheel, mounted on a suitable spindle, receives motion 
from the quadrant, but (by the thrust of the coin) the quadrant is dis- 








placed to such an extent that it is entirely relieved from the spur- 
wheel and is held in this constrained position by another spur-wheel 
controlled by a detent. Adapted to be driven in one direction only by 
the former spur-wheel is a disc R (having a portion cut out of its 
periphery) adapted to engage with the spur-wheel in such a manner 
that, upon thrusting the plunger against the resistance of the spring 
through the medium of the coin, the disc is rotated. Adjacent to the 
disc is the main valve S, by which the supply of gas is cut off when the 
equivalent volume for a given coin has been consumed. The valve 
(which may be of the plug type) is spring mounted ; and it is furnished 
with a finger adapted to bear upon the periphery of the disc R. When 
the finger (which is secured to the valve S to move with it) is in the 
position shown in the plans—that is, when the finger projects into the 
recess—the valve is in the “off” position. But upon rotating the disc 
by the coin through the medium of the pawl the finger is rotated, 
carrying with it the valve S until the finger rests upon the uncut 
periphery of the disc. In this position the gas-valve is open. 

Means are provided (operated automatically by the flow of gas—i.c., 
by the gas-bellows) to gradually return the disc to the position shown 
in the plans. During this gradual reverse movement of the disc, the 
finger rests on the uncut periphery until the reces sof the disc comes 
into the position shown, after which the finger, being no longer sup- 
ported by the uncut periphery of the disc, flies back under the influence 
of its spring and rotates the plug valve into the “off” position. At the 
same time the finger engages with the projection upon the detent, 
thereby releasing the latter and allowing the quadrant Q to fly back to 
its initial position, during which flying back it again meshes with the 
spur-wheel, rotating the latter, but without imparting its rotation to the 
disc in view of the direction in which the pawl is placed. The gas 
does not at once go out at the burner, as sufficient is left in the bellows 
(and in the anti-fluctuator attached to it) to retain the burner alight for 
a little time after the main valve is closed, by which warning is given 
that the prepaid quantity of gas is consumed. 

The complete device, it is said, need only occupy a space equivalent 
to a cube of 3-inch side ; and it is preferably affixed in as close prox- 
imity to any existing gas-bracket as may be desirable. 


Inverted Incandescence ‘Gas-Lamps. 
keEiss, C., of Berlin. 
No. 5132; March 1, 1911. 

This lamp is said to secure “a high-candle power with normal or 
reduced gas pressure ;” the gas being highly heated before it leaves 
the gas-nipple, and the air drawn in by the gas being preheated. The 
air-chamber is closed along its top; and immediately below the top 
apertures are arranged, so as to ensure the upper part of the mixing- 
tube being kept cool by the free circulation of the air. 

















Reiss’ Inverted Incandescent Gas-Lamp. 


In the cross vertical sections of the lamp, the bunsen tubes C (of 
greater length than usual) are enlarged or widened out at their lower 
ends. The air-chamber, which contains the bunsen tubes, is closed 
along its top, and is provided with apertures immediately below, so as 
to enable the upper part of the mixing-tubes to be kept cool by the 
circulation of air. The air, in ascending, comes into contact with the 
outside of the bunsen tubes, cools them, and is drawn, ina heated con- 
dition, in the tubes, where it mixes with the gas issuing from the burner- 
nipples. 

The combustion chamber D is closed at its top by two plates, 
arranged some distance above the flames, and also the one from the 
other ; the purpose of these plates being to divert the products of com- 
bustion and the heat from the flames away from the bunsen tubes. 
The escape of the products of combustion from the chamber D 1s 
effected through channels G, which extend from the lower plate, and 
which allow the products of combustion to pass out above the bunsen 
tubes to the gas supply pipe, or to a cover-plate H, so that the combus- 
tion products directly heat the gas supply. These bunsen tubes are 
consequently kept cool, on the one hand, by preventing the combus- 
tion gases and the rising heat coming into contact with them, by means 
of the plates, and, on the other hand, by the cool air admitted. yt he 
hot mixture (consisting of highly-heated gas issuing from the nipples, 
and the preheated air) does not expand in the cooler bunsen tubes, but 
contracts ; “hence any friction on the walls of the tubes is prevented. 
Therefore, the patentee points out, in spite of the tendency of the hot 
mixture of gas and air to ascend, a high velocity of the mixture 4 
obiained in the bunsen tube; and this mixture, on escaping throug 
the widened ends, is highly heated by the flames, so that Ling momen 
of the mixture is possible without any considerable friction or stoppasé 
of the fiow of the mixture.” Again, lighting-back of the flames, — 
to the high proportion of air contained in the mixture, 1s said to be 
prevented by reason of the high velocity of the downward current 
the tubes. 
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Inverted Incandescent Gas Arrangement for Photo- 
graphic Enlargement and Projection Work. 
Howe Lt, H., of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

No. 6868; March 18, 1gr1r. 


Heretofore when using the light proceeding from inverted incandes- 
cent gas-burners in making photographic enlargements or in projecting 
lantern slides, a considerable portion of the light has, the patentee 
points out, been lost owing to the mantle throwing the greater part of 
the rays of light downwards. The object of his invention, therefore, 
is to enable practically the whole of the rays of light to be projected 
horizontally, providing, in connection with the burner, a cylindrical 














Howell’s Gas Arrangement for Photographers’ Use. 


chamber open at the lower end (designed to enclose the mantle) and 
fitted with a removable cowl, which will allow the escape of the pro- 
ducts of combustion but prevent the passage of any rays of light. 
Beneath the open end of the cylinder is fitted an adjustable mirror 
placed approximately at an angle of 45°, the effect of which is that the 
rays of light from the whole surface of the mantle are collected by the 
mirror and reflected in a horizontal direction. 


Thermostatic Gas-Controlling Valve. 
Davis, H. N., and Twice, W. R., of Luton. 
No. 7210; March 22, 1911. 


_This valve is intended to keep the temperature of a gas-heated water 
circulating system constant and below 160° Fahr., “in order to prevent 
the deposit of the chalk which forms the temporary hardness of the 
water, and to prevent excessive gas consumption.” 
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Davis and Twigg's Thermostatic Gas-Control Valve. 


The container A (for oil or other suitable liquid) is enclosed in the 
water-chamber C. The cap B that closes the chamber is provided 
with an inlet pipe D and an outlet pipe D! connected to the circulating 
water system. In the cap B, and communicating with the container A, 
is the expansion chamber E, also full of oil or other suitable fluid. 
Bearing against the chamber E, so as to be affected by any movement 
of it, is a buffer F pivoted to the short arm of the angle lever G, ful- 
crummed on the stud H, and having its long arm bearing on the under- 
side of the valve I that controls the gas supply to the burner for heat- 
ing the circulating system. The valve (of the piston type) has a port 
L, and its lower closed end works in an opening in the end of a sleeve 
M screwing into the gas-chamber N, and provided with holes O oppo- 
site 2 annular space P in the chamber. The gas is admitted by the 
pipe R. 

_ The apparatus works as follows: As the temperature of the circula- 
ting water rises, the oil in the container A and chamber E expands and 
operates the buffer and valve I; and at the moment when the desired 
temperature is reached, the supply of gas through the valve is cut off, 
and the water is heated only by the gas supply by the bye-pass. When 
the temperature again falls, the valve I opens and admits more gas 
until the desired temperature is again attained. The temperature at 
which the valve is closed is regulated by adjusting the position of the 
sleeve in the casting—the sleeve being screwed into the casting to lower 
the desired temperature. 





Regulating or Controlling Gas. 


Berry, J., and Grover, W. T., of Oldham, and METERs LiMiTED, 
of Manchester. 


No. 7728 ; March 28, 1911. No. 20,878 ; Sept. 21, 1911. 


This invention relates to a combination with an equilibrium valve, 
between the inlet and outlet of the gas plant and a weighted or loaded 
piston upon the valve-stem acted on by the pressure at the valve de- 
livery side, of a diaphragm arranged with the piston so as to contain a 
supply of lubricant between itself and the piston for automatically 
lubricating the latter during its movements. 
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Berry and Glover’s (Meters Limited) Gas-Controller. 


As shown, an’ equilibrium valve is provided between the gas inlet A 
and the gas outlet B of the valve-casing—comprised by plate-like parts 
C D with guiding stalks or projections E F extending through the 
valve-seats. The valve-seating surfaces are formed from cork rings 
held in place ; and the gas inlet is provided between the valves—the 
outer faces of the latter being under the pressure at the valve delivery 
side. 

Upon the equilibrium valve H is mounted a piston-like element I, 
which has one face open to the pressure of the gas at the delivery side 
of the valve and its other face open to the atmosphere or under atmo- 
spheric pressure. The piston is loaded on its air side by a spring or 
by weights J to an extent corresponding with the maximum permissible 
gas pressure at the valve outlet. At the atmosphere side of the piston 
is a diaphragm K, between which and the piston is placed a quantity of 
thick lubricant, which serves to maintain the piston gas-tight within its 
cylinder. 

Between the lower or gas side of the piston I and the gas-passage 
through the governor casing is a plate or disc O, having an aperture 
in it for the passage of the valve-stem and also further apertures (as P) 
which act “to restrict the rate of flow of the gas to the underside of 
the piston, and so prevent, in a known manner, rapid movements of 
the piston due to sudden variations in the gas pressure.” 


Lamp Lighters’ Torches. 
ScHWABACHER, H., of Broad Street Place, E.C. 
No. 8532; April 5, 1911. 


This invention relates to a lamp-lighter’s torch, consisting of an 
attachment carrying a pyrophoric stone and a serrated metal sliding 
bar, operated from a spring catch at the bottom of the torch handle, 
and acting in such a way that, on releasing the catch, the metal bar is 
jerked upwards, and through contact with the pyrophoric stone pro- 
duces sparks, which ignite a wick—thus producing the required flame, 
to be afterwards projected over the opened gas-burner. On the top of 
the metal bar is an extinguisher, which, on the metal bar being drawn 
back, is brought down over the wick and extinguishes the flame. 


Gas-Heated Boiler. 
FENLON, H. T., of Tudor Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
No. 21,617 ; Sept. 30, 1911. 


This gas-heated boiler, with circulating pipes, is so arranged that 
“the whole of the heat from the gas-flames is imparted to the water 
without any loss, thereby quickly raising and maintaining the heat of 
the water in a perfect manner.” The boiler is like that described in 
patents No. 493 of 1865, No. 2921 of 1871, and No. 4419 of 1875, and can 
be built up to any desired size to suit the amount of water to be heated, 
only an increased size of burner being further required to impart 
the necessary heat. The general arrangement was described and 
illustrated in an article in the “ JourNnaL ” for Jan. 30 last, p. 278. 


Drawing Coke from Gas-Retorts. 
BEvuTHNER, A., of Brunswick, Germany. 


No. 24,928; Nov. 8, 1911. Date claimed under International 
Convention, July ro, 1911. 


Rakes for drawing coke from gas-retorts in which a pivotally attached 
blade is provided on the bar which serves as a handle (and which blade 
when the apparatus is introduced into the retort lies parallel with the 
rod, but in drawing out the coke places itself in a vertical position) 
have the disadvantage, the patentee mentions, that the flap can only 
assume the vertical position when sufficient room exists at the rear end 
of the retort to allow the blade to be turned out of its horizontal into a 
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vertical position. 
by the rake shown. 

The blade A is pivotally mounted on the front end of the rod B in 
such a way that, when the rake is inserted in the retort, it folds back 
parallel with the rod, but can assume a vertical position when the rod 
is drawn back. 


The resulting disadvantages are said to be avoided 


In order that, when drawing the coke, the blade may 
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Beuthner’s Retort-Discharging Rake. 


open in any position (even when the coke is piled up high) a spur C, 
freely movable upwards. is provided on the blade; the downward 
movement of the spur being limited by the blade. On inserting the 
rake into the retort, “‘ the spur travels over the inequalities of the coke, 
yielding upwards ; when, however, the rake is drawn back, the spur 
penetrates into the mass of coke, and thereby opens out the blade.” 


High-Pressure Incandescent Gas-Lamp. 
CarRPENTER, C., and CHANDLER, D., of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 

No. 16,706; July 20, 1911. 


This lamp comprises a cylinder A supported on a fixed framing B. 
Within the cylinder is a double piston C having a piston rod extending 
through the cover of the cylinder. To the end of the cylinder is 
attached the bunsen tube E which carries a superheater Q (to be pre- 
sently described) and the burner (not shown). The gas enters the 
cylinder by the pipe G, and at normal pressure passes, by the pipe H, 
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Carpenter and Chandler's High-Pressure Incandescent Gas-Lamp. 


to the space between the portions of the piston and thence to the flash- 
light tube I—the outlet from the cylinder to the bunsen tube being 
closed by a cone on the bottom of the piston seated on the orifice lead- 
ing to the bunsen. On the pressure of the gas being raised, the piston 
will be raised in the cylinder and the orifice opened to permit gas under 
pressure to pass to the burner. Meanwhile, the increased pressure 





temporarily elongates the flame of the flash-light ; but on the piston 
rising to the required extent, the supply of gas to the flash-light is 
entirely cut off. To regulate the speed of the upward movement of 
the piston, a screw-controlled air escape is provided in the upper part 
of the cylinder, and escape of air round the piston rod is practically 
prevented by a ring or collar which fits slidingly on the piston rod and 
seats itself against the cover of the cylinder immediately the piston 
begins to rise. Carried on the piston rod is a cross head M, supporting 
a pendent frame adapted to engage with a sleeve which normally 
covers the air-holes P of the bunsen tube, but which is lifted by the 
frame when raised to the desired extent by the lifting of the piston. 

The operation of the lamp when the high pressure is turned on is to 
admit pure gas to the burner, to ignite it by the elongation of the flash- 
light before any air is allowed to enter the bunsen tube (which in a 
high-pressure incandescent lamp is likely to cause an explosive mixture 
of a dangerous character), and finally to cut off the supply to the 
flash-light altogether. The reduction of pressure allows the gas supply 
to the burner to be cut off, the flash-light to be re-ignited by the still 
rue mantle, and the parts generally to resume their position 
of rest. 

The heater employed for heating the gas mixture on its way to the 
burner (but which does not, by itself, form part of the present inven- 
tion) is star-shaped in plan view, and the arms or points R (provided 
with vertical gills) contain narrow chambers S divided transversely by 
partitions T, which do not extend entirely across the heater but ter- 
minate a short distance from the extremity of the interior and from one 
another alternately as shown, so as to prolong the path of the gases 
through the heater. The gaseous mixture enters the heater at U and 
leaves it at V, where the burner is attached, “having been compelled 
to spread itself in thin layers within the walls of the heater which are 


exposed to the heated products of combustion emanating from the 
burner.” 





Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
Howe Lt, H., of Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 
No. 2639; Feb. 1, rg1t. 
The usual vertical tube A and mixing-chamber E of the burner are 
surrounded with a casing F, having at the top a screw-threaded cover 


carrying the bunsen gas-nippleD. The lower end of the casing extends 
down to such a distance as to be clear of the products of combustion, 
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Howell’s Inverted Two-Light Incandescent Burner. 


and is there provided with holes I for admitting air into the jacket to 
supply the bunsen mixing-chamber at the top of the burner-tube—the 
holes being covered by a perforated cap or ring H for regulating the air 
supply. 








Reduction in Price at Market Harborough.—At the meeting of the 
Market Harborough Urban District Council last Tuesday, the Gas Com- 
mittee recommended that the price of gas to ordinary consumers be re- 
duced 1d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 1st prox., and that the supply of 
gas to prepayment meter consumers be increased from 24 to 27 cubic 
feet for 1d., representing a reduction of 4°66d. per 1000 feet—such 
reduction to take effect as soon after the 1st prox. as the meters can be 
adjusted to the new price. Mr. Douglas said a majority of the Com- 
mittee thought they might safely make the reductions, even though 
there was a coal strike. Mr. Goward considered it unbusinesslike 
to make reductions now; and he moved that the matter be adjourned 
for six months. This was seconded, but only the proposer and seconder 
voted for it. The recommendations of the Committee were then 
adopted. Mr. Douglas said that when the reductions came into force 
the price of gas would be lower than in any other town in the county, 
with the exception of Leicester. 


Woking Water and Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company on Monday last week, the Directors reported 
a balance of £6094 at the credit of the profit and loss account, out of 
which they recommended the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
54 per cent. per annum for the six months, less income-tax. This 
would absorb £4357, and leave £1737 to be carried forward. During 
the dry summer of last year, a constant and efficient supply of water 
was maintained. The Chairman (Mr. A. H. Baynes, J.P.), in moving 
the adoption of the report, said the net amount received for water- 
rental was £9557, or an increase of £1034 over the corresponding period 
of the previous year; while the receipts from building supplies had 
amounted to £170, as compared with {192. There were 6845 rated 
consumers on the rent-roll, and 664 meter supplies. The water-rental 
had increased from £15,236 for the year 1906 to £18,315 for 1911—an 
average increase of {615 per annum—in spite of the loss of revenue 
from the district taken over by the Guildford Borough Council, 
amounting to £1543 a year. The report was adopted, and the dividend 
recommended declared. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read a second time and committed: Bordon and District 
Gas Bill, Brodsworth and District Gas Bill, Houghton-le-Spring 
District Gas Bill, Leatherhead Gas Bill, South Suburban Gas Bill, 
Swanage Gas and Water Bill, Tendring Hundred Water and 
Gas Bill, Wakefield Gas Bill, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Bill, Woking District Gas Bill, York United 
Gas Bill. 

The Bawtry and District Gas Bill, Bawtry and Tickhill Gas and 
Water Bill, South Suburban Gas Bill, and Tendring Hundred Water 
and Gas Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of 
Lord Ritchie (Chairman), Viscount Gough, Lord Zouche of Haryng- 
— Lord Biddulph, and Lord Charnwood; to commence sitting 
to-day. 

The Brodsworth and District Gas Bill and Derwent Valley Water 
Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Lord 
Newton (Chairman), the Earl of Eldon, the Earl of Lovelace, Lord 
Ashton, and Lord Kilmaine; to commence sitting to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The fdllowing further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read a second time and committed: Fleetwood Gas Bill, 
Windermere District Gas and Water Bill. 

The Annfield Plain and District Gas Bill, Ashborne Urban District 
Council (Gas) Bill, Belfast Water Bill, Church Stretton Urban District 
Water Bill, Dunstable Gas and Water Bill, Egremont Urban District 
Water Bill, and Fleetwood Gas Bill have been referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Sir Harry Samuel (Chairman), Sir John 


Barran, Colonel Bathurst, and Mr. Doris; to commence sitting to- 
morrow. 





LEGALITY OF FREE-WIRING AGREEMENTS. 


In the “JournAL” for the 30th of January (p. 303), we reported 
the proceedings before Mr. Jeune, one of the Examiners of Standing 
Orders proofs of the House of Commons, in connection with the peti- 
tion for the Bill of the National Electric Construction Company, by 
which it is sought to make valid certain agreements with local authori- 
ties relating to the free wiring of consumers’ premises. A memorial 
complaining of non-compliance with Standing Orders had been depo- 
sited on behalf of the Swansea Gas Company and the Canterbury Gas 
and Water Company, whose case was in the hands of Mr. R. W. Cooper 
(Messrs. R. W. Cooper and Sons). In the course of the proceedings, 
Mr. Cooper submitted that the notices given for the Bill stated that 
specific agreements were to be legalized, but that no details of them 
had been given. As matters stood, a consumer in any town whose 
interest might be vitally affected could not find out what the agreements 
contained. In the result, the Examiner said it would not have been 
necessary to set out the agreements in the notices, if they had been 
scheduled to the Bill; but as the terms of those in one of the schedules 
were neither in the notices nor in the Bill, he must report non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders. If all the agreements had been iden- 
tical with the Canterbury one, the result might have been different ; 
but the preamble of the Bill said they varied in terms. 

The petition for the Bill came before the Standing Orders Committee 
on Wednesday last, when Mr. A. J. Lees, the Parliamentary Agent for 
the promoters, asked that the Standing Orders might be dispensed 
with. He said the Company some years ago entered into agreements 
for wiring the houses of consumers who obtained their current from 
the local authority, and paid rental for the fittings. These agreements 
had since been declared ultra vires by three Courts of Law; and the 
promoters sought to make them legal. If the Bill were not allowed 
to proceed, the consumer would retain the fittings, paying no rental 
to the local authorities, and the Company would lose all their capital 
and the shareholders their money. 

The Committee decided to dispense with the Standing Orders if the 
promoters would undertake to send copies of the agreements to all the 
parties concerned, and would not oppose the Jocus standi of their 
opponents to appear before the Select Committee on merits. 

The following is a list of the places where these agreements exist : 
Bangor, Belfast, Blackpool, Bo'ness, Canterbury, Carnarvon, Coventry, 
Crewe, Crystal Palace District (now South Metropolitan Electric Light 
and Power Company), Fleetwood, Gloucester, Hackney, Hornsey, 
Lincoln, Pembroke, Poplar, Rathmines, Redditch, Shoreditch, Swan- 
sea, Taunton, Tunbridge Wells, Wallasey. 

Petitions against the Bill have been presented by the Blackpool, 
Canterbury, Coventry, Gloucester, Hackney, Poplar, Taunton, and 
Tunbridge Wells Corporations ; the Fleetwood, Pembroke, and Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Urban District Councils ; the Alliance and Dublin, 
Swansea, and Taunton Gas Companies; and the Canterbury Gas and 
Water Company. 


(This, it may here be stated, is a notable victory for the gas com- 
panies, and is a direct recognition by Parliament of gas companies’ 
interests in the matter. We may recur to the subject in next week’s 
issue. Meanwhile, we content ourselves with congratulating the gas 
companies on the success of their opposition at this stage.—Ep. J.G.L,] 





Through the failure of the electric light the Camberwell Palace 
Music Hall was plunged into pitch darkness last Tuesday night ; but 


the vocalist who was on the stage at the time continued her song without 
the orchestra, 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR WORKHOUSES. 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 
Tuesday, March 5. 


(Before the MASTER OF THE Rotts and Lords Justices FLETCHER 
Mouton and BUCKLEY.) 


Bristol Guardians vy. Bristol Water-Works Company. 


This was an appeal from the judgment of Mr. Justice Eve,* who 
dismissed the action of the plaintiffs, who asked for a declaration that 
they were entitled to a supply of water to certain institutions under 
their control for the domestic use of the inmates and servants as toa 
dwelling-house, at a rental, and not by meter, as they had been hitherto 


supplied, and as they were still willing to take it for purposes other 
than domestic. 


Mr. Dancxwerts, K.C., and Mr. WETHERED (instructed by Messrs. 
Meredith, Miles, and Clark, agents for Messrs. Osborne, Ward, 
Vassall, and Co., of Bristol) appeared for the appellants; and Mr. 
Urjoun, K.C., and Mr. Kerry (instructed by Messrs. Woodcock, 
Parker, and Ryland, agents for Messrs. Gerrish, Harris, and Co., of 
Bristol) represented the respondents. 

Mr. DanckweErts said the questions here were simply whether the 
plaintiffs were entitled to demand a supply of water for domestic pur- 
poses to their workhouses, and, secondly, whether they were entitled 
to such supply at a rate based on the annual rental. The Acts which 
had to be considered were the Water-Works Clauses Act of 1847, the 
local Act of 1862, the Water-Works Clauses Act of 1863, and the local 
Act of 1865, which incorporated this Act. There was no dispute that 
the purposes for which the water was wanted were domestic; other 
purposes being otherwise provided for—either by rain-water reservoirs, 
or else by a meter supply. Mr. Justice Eve had held that only private 
houses were entitled to a compulsory supply, and did not shrink from 
the logical consequence that houses used partly as shops, hotels, and 
so on were not entitled to a domestic supply at all, except by agree- 
ment and at a contractual rate. In other words, there was in such 
cases no compulsory supply. If this were right, he submitted that 
the Company had no power to supply such houses or hotels for 
domestic purposes. 

Lord Justice FLETCHER Mouton asked if it were the result of Mr. 
Justice Eve’s judgment that an hotel could only get water supplied to it 
by meter? And could a water company be compelled to supply water 
for trade purposes ? 

Mr. Dancxwenrts said that was the result of the judgment; and, in 
his view, it would, on the judgment, be ultra vires for a water company 
to supply an hotel at all. In certain events—for instance, in case of 
scarcity—it was forbidden to supply water for trade purposes. The 
consequences of the judgment, if upheld, would be very serious ; but 
he did not think the Court were driven to any such conclusion. It had 
now been settled by the House of Lords—in Colley’s case—what were 
domestic purposes. The Lord Chancellor said that water for drinking, 
water-closets, &c., even in a factory, was used for domestic purposes, 
and that water supplied for the purpose of a trade or business meant a 
supply for use in the trade, manufactory, or business. He proceeded 
to read the relevant sections in the Acts of 1847 and 1863, and then 
came to the local Acts of 1862 and 1865, in one clause of which the 
words “ private dwelling-house ” occurred, and provisions preventing 
the use of water supplied for domestic purposes to other purposes, and 
vice versd. He pointed out that there were specific provisions for the 
supply of water for domestic purposes and for trade purposes; but 
there was no general provision for the supply of water, and no power 
to supply water for domestic purposes to any other than a private 
dwelling-house. The word “private” had various meanings. In Scot- 
land, it had been held to add nothing to the word “ dwelling-house ; ” 
but Mr. Justice Eve had attributed a special meaning to it. He sub- 
mitted that in these Acts it only meant in particular ownership. He 
referred to Cooke v. New River Company (38 Ch. Div.) and to the Mary- 
lebone School case (1904, 2 K.B.), in which it was said that anything 
was a dwelling-house within the meaning of the Water-Works Acts 
within which water was required for domestic purposes. In the latter 
case, Lord Justice Buckley (then a Judge of first instance) said that 
where a supply for both domestic and other purposes was required 
in the same premises, there must be a double supply, which was what 
the plaintiffs here desired. He also cited the Liskeard case (7 Q B.D.) 
and the Chester Union case (96 and 98 L.T.). 

Lord Justice FLETCHER Mou_ton said the strict interpretation of the 
various sections quoted seemed to be that there was an obligation to 
supply all dwelling-houses, but only power to charge private dwelling- 
houses. 

Mr. Dancxwerts said that was the dilemma in which the defendants 
were put by the decision appealed against; but, of course, he was 
arguing for a more reasonable construction of the Acts. He then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the defendant Company’s Act of 1865, and quoted 
at some length from a Scotch case to show that a public-house should 
be included under the heading of “ private dwelling-house.” After re- 
ferring to the Water Company’s further Act of 1902, some clauses of 
which he submitted supported the view he was presenting, and gave 
the consumer the option of taking the water by meter if he preferred in 
certain cases, he read Mr. Justice Eve’s judgment, making comments 
on it as he proceeded, with a view to show that the learned Judge had 
not properly apprehended the position. 

Mr. WETHERED said the learned Judge held that the only obligation 
on the Company to supply was contained in section 68 of the Act of 
1862; but if this were so, private dwelling-houses not situated in a 
public street or road, or not within 100 yards of a water-main, would 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CXVI., p. 399. 
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be in the same position as a public institution, and could only obtain a 
supply by agreement. 

Mr. Upjoun said there were three points involved in this argument : 
(1) If the word private in section 68 of the Act of 1862 meant what it 
said, the question was this—was the workhouse a private dwelling- 
house within the meaning of that section? (2) If a workhouse was not 
a private dwelling-house, the plaintiffs had to say either that the word 
private in the section had no effect, and the real question was simply 
domestic or non-domestic use. : (3) That, whatever might be the con- 
struction of the local Acts, at any rate under the Water-Works Clauses 
Acts there was a right on the part of every occupier of any building 
which could be called a dwelling-house to demand a supply for 
domestic purposes. He would first point out that if the second and 
third points were decided against the defendants it would be enor- 
mously to their advantage, as all the large business premises, such as 
Wills’ tobacco factories, might be charged on the rateable value, and 
would thus be put in a similar position to the owners of business pre- 
mises in the Metropolitan area, many of whom were going to the 
expense of sinking wells in order to avoid the enormous charges of the 
Metropolitan Water Board. The Bank of England, for instance, sunk 
a well because they would otherwise have to pay some f 3000 a year for 
a very small quantity of water. He then called attention to the evi- 
dence in this case as to the character of the buildings involved and of 
the inmates, and submitted that nothing less like a private dwelling- 
house could hardly be conceived. The workhouse was in fact the 
public dwelling-house of the district. If it were held to be a private 
dwelling-house, he could hardly think of any class of business premises 
in Bristol which would not come within the definition. The term 
* private dwelling-house” was not confined to the Bristol Act—he had 
seen several other Acts in which the same phrase was used. 


Wednesday, March 6. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. Upjoun pointed out the injustice arid absurdity of the construc- 
tion which had been suggested that, taking the provisions of the Water- 
Works Act of 1847 together with the Private Act, every dwelling-house 
in the largest sense could demand a supply, but there was no power 
to charge for such supply except in the case of private dwelling-houses 
in the narrow sense. 

Lord Justice BuckLey pointed out that, on the other construction, 
there was also a difficulty almost, if not quite, as great—viz., that a 
non-private dwelling-house had no right to demand a supply at all, 
even for sanitary and domestic purposes. 

Mr. Upjoun said Parliament assumed that water companies would 
act reasonably, and not, contrary to the objects of their incorporation, 
deprive themselves of a market which was open to them. 

Lord Justice FLETCHER Mouton said Parliament did not legislate 
on the principle of leaving water companies to supply or not supply 
water for domestic purposes as they thought fit. 

Mr. Upjoun said the Company had been supplying water to Bristol 
since 1846, and no practical difficulty had arisen. He went on to deal 
with the Private Act of 1862, and repeated his former observation that 
it would be a great hardship on occupiers of factories and large busi- 
ness premises if the true construction of the Act were held to be that 
the small quantity of water required therein had to be paid for on the 
rental value. A long discussion ensued as to what meaning ought to 
be attributed to the phrase “ private dwelling-house,” the result of 
which was that no exact definition could be extracted from any of the 
decided cases. After an elaborate examination of the various sections 
of the Acts, Counsel concluded by submitting that the appeal ought to 
be dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Kerty followed with an elaborate argument on the same lines. 

Mr. Danckwerts, in reply, said the construction he asked the Court 
to put upon the Acts was very simple, and followed naturally from the 
language used, while that advocated by his learned friends introduced 
numerous difficulties which they had sought to elude by more or less 
devious ways, and, as he submitted, quite ineffectually. He referred 
to two decisions of the House of Lords that, in Acts of this character, 
the provisions as to charging, if doubtful, were to be construed most 
favourably to the public and against the promoters. 

Judgment was reserved. 


ose 


Romford Gas Company, Limited.—In the six months ended 
Dec. 31, this Company had an increase of about 4 per cent. in sales of 
gas compared with the corresponding period of 1910. As in the past 
half year the mains were extended by upwards of seven miles, in con- 
nection with the new “ Garden City ” of Gidea Park and the Balgores 
Estate, the next report of the Directors may be confidently expected 
to record a still greater increase. The total revenue for the half year 
was £12,680, and the expenditure £8727—leaving £3953 to be carried 
to the profit and loss account. The total amount avaiiable for distri- 
bution was £7230; and at the recent half-yearly general meeting divi- 
dends were declared at the rates of 13 and to per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary and “‘B” shares respectively. The payment of these 
absorbed £2595, and left £4635 to be carried forward. 


Weston-super-Mare Gas Company.—A satisfactory report on the 
working of this Company in the six months ended Dec. 31 last was 
presented by the Directors at the recent half-yearly general meeting. 
There was an increase to the extent of rather more than 14 million 
cubic feet in the make of gas; and a sum of {10,101 was available 
for distribution. The Directors recommended the payment of the 
maximum dividend for the six months, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum (less income-tax). This they were enabled to do, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction made in the price of gas. The recommendation was 
unanimously adopted. In the course of their report, the Directors 
mentioned that the scheme for the erection of new works on recently 
acquired land on the east of the present works is now being proceeded 
with by Messrs. Corbet Wocdall and Son ; and that the co-partnership 
business is going on satisfactorily—some of the men having become 
stockholders. A gasholder is being erected to contain a million cubic 





feet of gas; and when finished it will allow much Sunday work, for 
which at present time-and-a-half is paid, to be dispensed with. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BARKING COUNCIL’S ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING. 


Criticism of its Financial Position by the Local Government Board. 


An inquiry was held a short time ago, on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into an application made to them by the Barking Urban 
District Council for authority to raise £11,000 for the purpose of ex- 
tending their works for the supply of electricity. The Council have 
received the Board’s reply ; and its principal points are given below. 

The Board are of opinion that, in view of the financial position of 
the undertaking, the matter should have greater consideration than 
appears to have been given to it by the Council. They suggest that 
the Council should call in an independent expert engineer to report 
upon the whole position of the undertaking, and particularly as to 
whether the extensions are required, and, if so, as to what form they 
should take. The Board observe that on the 19th of December (the 
date of the inquiry), the electric light account was overdrawn to the 
extent of £5040. They want to know why the Council had not com- 
plied with the provisions of the Electric Lighting Orcer that allow for 
deficits being met out of the general district rate; and they ask for 
some proposal as to meeting this deficit before they can consider the 
question of loan. 

After the last meeting of the Council, the letter from the Board was 
considered in Committee. . 

The Clerk (Mr. H. Hargreaves) was instructed to reply that the 
question of the extensions was first considered in June, 1910, and was 
referred to a Special Committee for investigation and report. Asa 
result, the Diesel type of engine for the extensions was adopted ; and 
subsequently the Engineer's estimate for the whole of the extensions 
was submitted to the Council and approved. In October, 1910, tenders 
were invited, and on being opened those for the building were found to 
exceed the estimate considerably ; whereupon the whole matter was 
fully reconsidered. At the time the Council took the opinion of an 
eminent firm of engineers on the extensions ; and it was owing to their 
report proving favourable that the Council decided that the application 


. to the Board should go forward. 


As to the appointment of an electrical engineer to go into the whole 
question of the electric light undertaking, this had, as previously stated, 
already been done, of which fact it was presumed the Board were not 
aware. The report of the engineers dealt fully with all the points 
raised by the Board, and therefore the Council did not think it neces- 
sary to retain another expert. The scheme the Council submitted to 
the Board was the best that could be ascertained. If, however, the 
expert advisers to the Board could put forward a better one, the Council 
would be willing and pleased to give it their consideration. 

As to the overdraft of £5040, £1790 of the amount was the net over- 
draft of the first three years’ working of the undertaking. It was 
originally put to the suspense account, and formed the subject of a 
surcharge on certain members of the Council which was subsequently 
remitted by the Board. The Council, although quite willing to pro- 
vide the particular amount, were unable to do so, as the Board had 
previously stated that they were unable to assist the Council by giving 
sanction to the inclusion of the amount in the rate for the raising of 
the loan. 

As to the balance of the overdraft, this arose by reason of payments 
in respect of wages and stores in connection with the electric light 
account during the current financial year, and would be met by the 
amount outstanding in respect of current supplied up to Sept. 29, by 
large accounts which had been previously rendered, and by amounts 
due to the Council for current supplied for practically five-sixths of the 
December quarter, which altogether came to more than the balance of 
the overdraft. 

It was anticipated that the installation of the Diesel engine—to use 
the words of the expert electrical engineer—would prove of great 
benefit financially, and turn the present loss into a profit, and thus 
enable the overdraft to be met. 


— 


PROFITS IN AID OF RATES. 





The Manchester Committee’s Recommendation. 


Considerable discussion took place at last Wednesday's meeting of 
the Manchester City Council with regard to a recommendation made by 
the Trading Profits Special Committee, to the effect that each trading 
committee of the Corporation should make contributions in aid of the 
city rate, based upon the capital expended. 


Mr. W. T. Jackson, in moving that the matter be referred back for 
further consideration, argued that the trading departments of a Cor- 
poration ought not to be run for profit. It was his contention that 
relief should be given to consumers, and the different profit-making 
undertakings be worked for the benefit of tlie public, and not for the 
relief of the rates, because in the latter case one section obtained relief 
at the expense of another. He pointed out that, by the present system 
of calling upon the different profit-earning departments to hand over 
large sums 1n aid of rates, the Corporation lost something like £10,000 
a year in income-tax on profits. The policy of the Electricity Com- 
mittee was to supply current at the cheapest possible rate, with the 
result that, in some of the largest works in the city, private plant was 
being scrapped and the municipal supply substituted. If the Gas 
Committee adopted a similar policy, as he hoped they would, it would 
contribute greatly to a purification of the atmosphere, because with 
gas at a low price more of it would be used for heating, cooking, and 
power, to the displacement of coal. He was satisfied the community 
would derive greater benefits from cheaper municipal services than 
from the supposed relief they got at present by the allocation of profits 
in relief of rates ; and it should not be forgotten that the,tendency of 
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Parliamentary Committees recently was to prohibit 
municipalities. 

Mr. J. Foggerty, who seconded the motion, said there were evidences 
that public opinion was becoming more and more pronounced in favour 
of the charges for municipal services being as near as possible to the 
cost of production. 

Mr. J. Hargreaves submitted that it was bad policy to rob one party 
in order to pay another, as was the case under the existing system ; 
and to pay income-tax of £10,000, when it could be avoided, was, in 
his opinion, rather a reflection upon them as business men. 

Mr. J. Johnston said he had it on high authority that the increased 
consumption of gas, if the price was reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
would be such as would allow of its being ultimately sold at 1s. od. 
Presenting some figures to demonstrate his contention that the present 
system was unfair, and not what it seemed, he pointed out that the relief 
to the rates in the case of an occupier rated at {20a year was 5s. ; while 
if the present price of gas was 3d. per 1000 cubic feet less, such occupier 
would save in the consumption of gas gs. a year. 

Alderman Copeland (the Chairman of the Finance Committee and 
of the Special Committee), in reply to a question, said that further 
meetings would have to be held before it could be decided how much 
each trading committee should be recommended to contribute to the 
relief of the rates. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. S. W. Royse) having, at this stage, remarked 
that if the resolution of the Committee were adopted it might ap- 
pear to commit the Council to the principle that the profit-earning 
departments must contribute to the rates, Alderman Copeland agreed 
to the recommendations of the Trading Profits Special Committee 
being referred back, so that a fuller report on the subject could be 
prepared for presentation to the Council. 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY IN SALFORD. 


rofit-making by 





The Charge to Large Consumers. 

When the minutes of the Electricity Committee of the Salford Cor- 
poration were submitted for confirmation at last Wednesday’s meeting 
of the Town Council, Mr. F. W. Wheatcroft raised objection to the 
ratification of agreements with two large firms in the borough in regard 
to the supply of electricity to them by the Corporation. He said the 
price to be charged was inadequate, and current could not be supplied 
at the figure named without loss to the Corporation, chiefly on account 
of the obsolescence of the plant. The price for lighting mentioned in 
the agreements was 250 per cent. lower than that at which the Gas 
Committee could supply light, and from 300 to 400 per cent. cheaper 
than it was being supplied at to the ordinary consumers for lighting 
purposes in the borough. He pointed out that but for the tramways 
and the consumers for lighting purposes, the electricity undertaking 
would be in a hopeless position. He had no objection to the Corpora- 
tion selling current at a cheaper rate for power purposes; but he was 
of opinion that there should be only one price for that supplied for 
lighting purposes. It was not fair to let large firms have current at a 
much cheaper rate than was charged to the ordinary consumer. 

Alderman F. S. Phillips, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, stated 
that the price mentioned in the agreements corresponded with 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas; and he reminded members of the Council that 
when the Gas Committee some time ago sought to increase the con- 
sumption by charging 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to large consumers, 
the Council rejected the proposal. It should not be forgotten that 
when the price was put up again the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company resolved to adopt electric lighting at their Exchange 
Station, Manchester, with the result that the Salford Corporation Gas 
Department lost hundreds of pounds. In addition, the Company, in 
making the change, decided to get their current from the Manchester 
Corporation, though the station was in the borough of Salford. 

After some further discussion, the Council decided to adopt the 
minutes of the Electricity Committee, and ratify the agreements. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS EXTENSION AT MANCHESTER. 





Advanced Policy for Private Lighting Approved by City Council. 
In moving the adoption of the proceedings of the Gas Committee 
at last Wednesday's meeting of the Manchester City Council, Mr. W. 


Kay, the Chairman of the Committee, drew attention to a resolution 
by which the Department proposed to supply high-pressure gas to 
private consumers, and provide and maintain the necessary lamps, upon 
terms contained in a schedule of charges, subject to an agreement to 
be entered into by the consumer. He said that the undertaking given 
by his Committee not to carry out any further extension of high-pres- 
sure mains for the purposes of street lighting pending the result of the 
tests as to the relative merits of gas and electricity for street illumina- 
tion, would be loyally observed. This arrangement, however, did not 
apply to the question of supplying high-pressure gas to private consu- 
mers, if it yielded an adequate return on the outlay. He was pleased 
to inform the Council that there was a growing demand in the city 
for this lighting, both for warehouses and shops; and one of the 
largest of the warehouse companies were negotiating for a high-pressure 
service. The engineer to this particular company had expressed the 
opinion that this method of lighting would be most economical for 
them ; and aconnection with the main had been asked for, with details 
as to cost, &c. The Gas Committee would follow the instructions of 
the Council, and not extend high-pressure lighting in the streets until 
the test had been made between the lamps now in use and those fixed 
by the Electricity Committee ; but the Committee wanted to be in a 
position to supply private consumers when asked to do so. They de- 
sired to be allowed to pursue an advanced policy in regard to private 
lighting ; and he hoped the Council would back them up in this. 

_In answer to Alderman Smethurst, Mr. Kay said the capital expen- 
diture involved by the high-pressure lighting the Gas Committee had 
been asked to supply was a matter of £300 only. Asked by Alderman 





Wilson, who is interested in the ironmongery business, if the work re- 
quired to be done in the warehouse referred to, in connection with the 
installation of the new system, would be carried out by the Gas Depart- 
ment or by the trade, Mr. Kay said it would be done by the trade. 

Alderman Walker moved an amendment to the effect that the scale 
of charges relating to high-pressure gas-lighting should be referred 
back to the Committee, and that no gas should be sold to a consumer 
except by meter. He took this action, he said, because the schedule 
of charges provided for an annual sum per lamp, and because he be- 
lieved that a wrong policy was being embarked upon. He alleged that 
makers of high-pressure gas-lamps were pestering users of electricity ; 
and the Gas Committee now proposed to buy the lamps from the 
manufacturers, and instal them for consumers. He contended that it 
was not right for a Committee of the Corporation to lend themselves 
to canvassing of this sort. Referring to the schedule of charges for 
high-pressure gas, the speaker pointed,out that they were based on a 
1000-candle power lamp; and he asked if this involved the Council in 
any legal liability to ensure that the lamp was of this capacity. 

Replying to the last question, the Town Clerk (Mr. Hudson) said 
the lability would be limited by the form of agreement, which had 
not been finally drafted. 

On being put to the vote, the amendment was declared lost by a 
substantial majority ; and the minutes were confirmed. 


WAGES OF BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION EMPLOYEES. 





Increases Recommended. 


Important recommendations were made last Thursday by the Joint 
Committee appointed to consider applications for advances in wages 
made by employees of the Birmingham Corporation. The Committee, 
of which Alderman Beale is the Chairman and Mr. Antony Lees the 
Secretary, consisted of representatives of the principal labour-employing 
Committees of the Corporation ; and at their meeting on the 27th ult. 
they received a deputation headed by Mr. Simpson, when the following 
demands (among others) weré put forward: Boilermen in the Gas 
Department to have an increasé of 6d. per day ; all the others, except 
carbonizers, to have an advance of 2s. per week; lamplighters to 
have an increase of 2s. per week, and an additional three days’ holiday 
per year; engine drivers, stokers, engine cleaners, and labourers in 
the Water Department to have an increase of 4d. per day. All regular 
employees of the Corporation asked for one week’s holiday per 
annum ; while short-service men demanded holidays in proportion to 
the time worked on full pay. Another demand was that every man 
should be entitled to all Bank Holidays with full pay, Christmas Day 
to count as a Bank Holiday ; and if any man was employed on Bank 
Holidays, he should be paid at the rate of time-and-a-half, and be en- 
titled to a day off on another date. 

The Committee adjourned on the first occasion without arriving at 
any decision ; but they met again on Thursday, when another deputa- 
tion was received, headed by Mr. J. Stanger, and representatives of 
the National Municipal Employees’ Association. Mr. Stanger, who ex- 
plained that he represented all grades of labour, asked for a minimum 
wage of 28s. per week, with a minimum of 30s. for rammer-men. 

The Committee sat for about three hours, and at the close of the 
meeting it was officially announced that the following resolution had 
been passed : “‘ That, in consequence of the increased cost of living as 
proved by the deputations who have waited upon the Committee, the 
Joint Committee recommend the various labour-employing Committees 
of the City Council to raise the minimum rate of pay from 24s. to 26s. 
per week. That an increase of 2s. a week be granted to the men on 
whose behalf memorials have been presented from Councillor Simpson 
and Mr. Stanger; such increase not to apply to those whose wages 
are regulated by Trade UnionagreementS. That the foregoing recom- 
mendations do not relate to men who, by reason of age or physical 
defect, should be specially dealt with. That, in view of the various 
conditions of employment, the question of holidays be referred to the 
respective Committees, with the recommendation that wherever pos- 
sible six days’ continuous holiday, with pay, should be given, but that 
no further holidays should be paid for; and that where this is not 
practicable, eight days’ holiday per annum, with pay, should be 
granted, three of which should be continuous—the present practice to 
continue as regards men required to work on public holidays.” About 
4000 employees will benefit by the adoption of this resolution, which it 
is recommended shall date from the tst ult. 


A NEW ELECTRICITY CAMPAIGN. 





The outline of a new campaign for popularizing electricity was given 
at a meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers last Thursday. 


The paper down for discussion was “ Tariffs for Electrical Energy, 
with Particular Reference to Domestic Tariffs,’’ by Mr. W. W. Lackie, 
the Chief Electrical Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation. Following 
so closely upon a recent paper by Mr. A. H. Seabrook on the same 
subject, a comment had been made that a little too much was being 
had of tariffs. Presumably with the idea of meeting this criticism, Mr. 
S. Z. ce Ferranti, the President of the Institution, stated that both of 
the papers were part of a scheme which the Institution is carrying 
out—a scheme which the Council regard as of great importance to 
the electrical industry generally. What they wanted to do was to use 
every means in their power to promote the much wider and more 
general adoption of electricity for domestic purposes. Some time ago, 
it was arranged that the Institution should not only have papers such as 
the two referred to, but that there should be occasional evenings upon 
which the members would meet and have informal discussions. It was 
.proposed to open them by ashort statement on the part of anyone 
willing to introduce a subject—leaving the rest of the evening open for 
members to talk about it. The first of these meetings will take place 
on the 2tst inst. ; and the President will introduce a subject. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. J. F. C. Snell said it was essen- 
tial to devise some means for popularizing electricity, and to capture 
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the supply for all domestic purposes. He prophesied that the time 
was coming rapidly when the supply of electricity for domestic pur- 
poses would become an accomplished fact. Only a few years ago, 
electrical engineers were very much criticized for daring to suggest that 
they were going to supply power. But what was happening to-day ? 
There were signs all round of the beginning of aconsiderable develop- 
ment in the supply of electricitysfor domestic purposes. Some of the 
companies and authorities in the Metropolis had already madea start ; 
and in many places energy for cooking and heating was being supplied 
at 1d. per unit. He had been making some tests in his own house with 
heating ; and though he had to pay 2d. per unit, there was no doubt 
that at this figure it was cheaper than gas. He had not reached the 
cooking stage yet, but was going to take it up later. Probably what 
was required more than any tariff to bring about this end was increas- 
ing publicity. 

Another speaker was Mr. L. E. Buckell, of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company, who referred to the competition of 
gas. He said that figures taken out in the Newcastle district recently 
showed that his Company only had between ro and 11 per cent. of the 
possible domestic load, and yet they were looked..upon as being rather 
successful with private house consumers. The gas companies in his 
district derived a very large proportion of their revenue from domestic 
supply. It reached something like £300,000 a year, which was twice 
or three times the amount of his Company’s lighting revenue. It all 
showed what an enormous field there was for electrical engineers to 
work upon. 

Mr. W. A. Chamen, of the South Wales Electrical Power Distribu- 
tion Company, mentioned some developments which are taking place 
in his area with the object of preventing gas from being supplied in 
certain small villages. He said his Company had taken up the subject 
in a number of places where there was no gas: and he thought there 
was a probability of making some sort of success of electric lighting. 
They had the idea of charging something like 1s. a week for the light- 
ing of cottages, under certain restrictions as to use; and in order to 
reduce the cost of book-keeping, they had thought it might be possible 
to collect the money in advance, and give a receipt for it on the spot. 
To ensure that the lights were not used wastefully, it might be 
possible to connect the house services to the street lighting system, 
which was controlled by time switches, and in this way the house 
lights would be switched off during the daytime. He was not sure, 
however, that this would be wise, having in view the fact that it would 
prevent any day load. 


——_ 


BRESLAU GAS-WORKS. 





Annual Report. 

The report of the Breslau Gas-Works for the business year 1910-11 
shows that the amount of gas sold was 1,550,202,883 cubic feet, which 
is an increase of 6:95 per cent. over the quantity sold in the preceding 
twelve months. Considerable extensions of the mains at the No. 4 
gas-works, and a compressing and governor plant in connection with 
the works were brought.into use during the year—the mains being 
first tested for soundness under compressed air at a pressure of 120 
inches of water. Nearly 7 per cent. of the gas made was water gas. 
The coal carbonized amounted to 136,536 metric tons ; and the bye- 
products obtained, in percentages by weight of the coal, were: Coke 
74°91; tar 5°50; real ammonia 0°2666. The street lamps number 
11,253; and trials which have been made so far with the Bamag and 
the Meteor (Rostin) distance lighting devices are regarded as having 
proved satisfactory—the number of failures reported averaging o 4 per 
cent. of the lamps operated by the devices. The net profit for the 
year, after writing off interest and depreciation charges, amounted to 
2,685,753 marks (£107,430). 





HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


Increase in Consumption—Higher Dividend—Good Coal Stock. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was 
held yesterday week, at the Holborn Restaurant—Mr. A. H. Baynes 
in the chair, 


The ENGINEER and Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, the report and accounts were taken as 
read. 

The CHairMAN, in moving their adoption, said he thought that the 
accounts would be regarded as very satisfactory. The progress of the 
Company had been steady and continuous. The increase in the sale of 
gas showed that consumers were being satisfied ; and the use of gas for 
sO many purposes, especially for cooking and heating, was helping to 
produce an even balance between the day and night consumption, as, 
during the winter season, there was a very fair comparison between the 
day and night output of gas. The extension of building operations in 
the neighbourhood at the present time was such as could not but tend 
to the development of the Company ; and the decision of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company to carry their traffic by the new 
electric line to the City and to the West-end must be beneficial in 
bringing new residents into the districts served by the Company. 
Upon the receipt side of the accounts, the gas-rental had amounted to 
£20,247, which was an increase of £1599 over the corresponding period 
of the previous year ; and this notwithstanding a reduction in the price 
of gas of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The quantity of gas sold during the 
half year had been 123,524,000 cubic feet. This was an increase by 
15,623,000 cubic feet over the corresponding period of 1910, or equal 
to 14°48 per cent. ; and this followed on an increase of 94 per cent. in 
the same period of the previous year. During the half year, 220 new 
services had been laid to consumers using ordinary meters, and 360 to 
consumers with prepayment meters; and 285 additional cooking-stoves 
and gas-fires had been fixed on hire. The distributing mains had also 
been further extended. The meters, stoves, and fittings rentals had 
increased by £371. These increases were all the more satisfactory 





when one considered that the seasons had been extraordinarily mild— 
very hot weather in the early part of the half year, and mild 
and wet during the latter portion. The increase in the residuals 
totalled to £783—the prosperity of residuals being very remarkable. 
The average price of coke during the six months was 17s. 9d. per ton; 
whereas at Christmas of the previous year it stood at 15s. 9d. Tar 
had also fetched a higher price, and showed an advance in the average 
price from 13d. per gallon to 2d. ; while sulphate had brought a net 
receipt, after deducting all manufacturing charges, of £794, whereas 
at the end of 1910 it was £590. Specially good results had been ob- 
tained in the manufacture—1 ton 4 cwt. of sulphate being made per 
100 tons of coal carbonized, or 27 lbs. per ton. . The total receipts for 
the half year were £27,226, which was an increase of £2771 over the 
corresponding period of 1910. The expenditure showed a large 
increase, chiefly in connection with the maintenance of mains, meters, 
and stoves. This was greatly due to writing off considerable amounts 
for depreciation. The cost of coal had been £220 less, though 230 tons 
more had been carbonized. This was due to two causes—coal had 
been more cheaply purchased, and there had been some reduction in 
the cost of carriage. The additional charge for gas oil was only £31, 
though 3441 gallons more had been used in the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas. Speaking of the insurance of the workmen, he 
said that the Directors had decided for the future to insure their work- 
men with an Insurance Company, as they felt that, under present con- 
ditions, it was wiser to doso. It would be remembered that due notice 
was given that the Company’s co-partnership scheme would be intro- 
duced ; and it met with the full approval of the shareholders. There- 
fore, there would be £136 to be added to the £150 previously passed for 
this purpose. As the Directors stated some time since, it was their great 
desire to reduce the capital charges as far as possible; and they were 
pleased to say that, whereas the capital per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold 
stood at Christmas, 1910, at 20s. 7d., it had now been reduced to 
18s. 6d. The total profit was £7780—an increase over the correspon- 
ding period of the previous year of £744. From this, debenture and 
loan interest took {923—leaving a balance of £6857. The Direc- 
tors, considering the satisfactory position of the Company, were 
recommending an increase in the dividend on the “A” shares 
of Ios. per cent. per annum, and on the “C” shares of 7s. per 
cent.—making the dividend on the “A” shares Ir per cent. per 
annum, and on the “C” shares £7 14s. per cent. The “B” and 
the guaranteed shares would remain at 7 per cent., as they could not 
receive more. To pay dividends at these rates would take £5948 ; and 
the statutory amount for the reserve fund would require £735—making 
it £4040. After allocating these amounts, there would remain {£174 
to be added to the unappropriated profit—making it £5310. In the 
present condition of the coal market, the proprietors would like to 
know that the Directors had purchased all the coal needed up to 
Midsummer, 1913, at the same price as last year ; two years’ contracts 
having been made at Midsummer, 1911. The oil contract stood at 
last year’s prices up to Christmas, 1913. The Directors felt confident 
the shareholders would regard the report before them as thoroughly 
satisfactory—indicating, as it did, further progress and prosperity, and 
reflecting great credit on the Engineer (Mr. Chapman) and his efficient 
staff of helpers. 

The Deputy-CHairMAN (Dr. J. W. Lee Glaisher) seconded the 
motion, which was unanimously carred. 

The dividends mentioned in the Chairman’s speech having been 
adopted, 

On the motion of the CHairman, seconded by Mr, A. F. PHILLIPs, 
Dr. Glaisher was re-elected to his seat at the Board. 

Moved by Mr. F. R. Situ, and seconded by Mr. W. Ricuarbs, 
Dr. C. E. Goddard was reappointed one of the Auditors. 

Proposed by Mr. A. F. PLummer, and seconded by Mr. F. H. 
PILLEy, the services of the Engineer and Manager and of the staff and 
employees generally were cordially acknowledged. 

Mr, CuapMan, in responding, said he thought the Company stood 
foremost in the matter of percentage increase in the amount of gas 
sold ; and considering the weather that had been experienced, it was 
very satisfactory to feel that the efforts of the Directors to meet the 
wishes of the consumers had been so fully appreciated. There were 
difficulties, and difficulties that were not always easy to overcome, 
amid the best prosperities; and his staff were always putting their 
heads together to see, when a difficulty arose, how best it might be 
solved. He had never had a more loyal staff; and he felt not a little 
proud that he brought most of them up from boys. At the next meet- 
ing of the Company, he should himself have been in the service 40 
years; he had therefore seen almost every man (except some of the 
older ones) grow up. As to the consumers, the Company carefully 
refrained from any grasping policy. They had one purpose always 
before them, and that was to serve the consumer. He believed the 
gas, as tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, met all require- 
ments, because they saw not only new consumers coming on, but old 
ones using more gas for every purpose. In regard to the present 
coal difficulty, the Directors had felt that it would be a just thing not 
to raise the price of coke to the poorer people in their district. Such 
policies were often wise. He did not think they wanted to grasp every- 
thing they could. 

Mr. W. Ricuarps, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, remarked that the shareholders had reason to be thankful 
to them for a splendid balance-sheet and an increase in dividend, 
which would enhance the value of their holdings. They were meeting 
under the shadow of a great national cloud, which affected gas com- 
panies in particular ; and he felt that it was an anxious time for every- 
body connected with the gas industry, and especially directors. The 
Chairman had mentioned the splendid protection they had in the 
matter of their coal contracts. : 

Mr. F. R. Smiru, in seconding the motion, remarked that not one of 
the least of the satisfactory features of the present accounts was that 
the capital per million cubic feet sold had been further reduced. 

The motion was unanimously carried. y 

The CHatrMan responded in the names of his colleagues and him- 
self. He thought the proprietors would be glad to hear the Engineer s 
assurance that the Company had ten weeks’ stock of coal on hand. 
Under the circumstances, this was a wise provision. 
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DOVER GAS COMPANY. 


The report submitted at the half-yearly meeting of the Company on 
Monday of last week stated that, in succession to Mr. Raphael Herring, 
who died a few days before the previous meeting, after serving the 
Company faithfully and well for 24 years, the Directors had appointed 
his son, Mr. Edward C. Herring, as Manager and Resident Engineer 
at the Buckland works. Mr. E. C. Herring had been in the employ of 
the Company as Assistant-Manager for the past ten years. They had 
also granted a pension to the widow of the late Mr. R. Herring, and 
had appointed Mr. W. R. Herring (late of Edinburgh) as Consulting 
Engineer to the Company. 

The Chairman (Mr. W, E. Mannering), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said these were of the usual satisfactory 
character. Though’there were more consumers, there had been a de- 
crease of 2°59 per cent. in the consumption of gas, which he thought 
might be attributed to the excessive heat in the summer and the warm 
weather in the later months of the year. The increase in the first half 
of the year made the output practically the same as in tg10. The 
balance carried to profit and loss account was £5862, against £5894. 
To this had to be added £213 interest on investments, making a total 
of £6075. After providing for fixed charges, suspense account, depre- 
ciation of sundry stores, and the usual dividend, there would be a sum 
of £662 to be added to the surplus profit balances of former years. 
He went on to refer to the official chanyes, and said he was pleased to 
bear testimony to the continued loyal aid faithful services rendered to 
the Company by the officers and men. He asked the consumers to 
exercise economy in the use of gas while the coal strike lasted ; and 
said the Corporation had consented to having half the street-lamps lit, 
and to these being turned on rather later and extinguished alittle earlier 
than usual. 

The report was adopted ; and votes of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, Secretary, staff, and workmen were responded to by the 
Chairman and Mr. E. C. Fielding. 


ALDERSHOT GAS COMPANY AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Explanation of the Scheme. 


In the report of the proceedings at the recent half-yearly meeting of 
the Aldershot Company which appeared in the “ JourNAL” a fort- 


night ago, it was mentioned that the Directors had adopted a scheme 
of co-partnership drawn up by the General Manager (Mr. R. W. 
Edwards), and that it would come into force as from the 1st of July 
last. The scheme was explained at a meeting of all the regular mem- 
bers of the staff held on the rst inst., under the presidency of Dr. F. 
Stroyan, the Vice-Chairman of the Company. 

Addressing the employees as “future partners,” the Chairman ex- 
plained that the scheme to be laid before them was for the mutual 
benefit of the shareholders, the gas consumers, and the workmen. In 
future, the Company’s prosperity would be wrapped up with the 
employees; and it would depend on the skill and assiduity they devoted 
to their labours, on the care they took of the materials entrusted to 
them, and further on the useful and willing spirit they evinced in the 
conduct of the affairs of the undertaking, and finally on the thrifty and 
moral lives they lived privately. The scheme was an experiment ; 
and it depended on the employees for its continuance. But he was 
optimistic ; and he felt sure they would all give the very best of their 
brains and their muscles in order that the undertaking might go on from 
success to success. In conclusion, amid considerable applause, he 
wished every success to the scheme. 

Mr. Edwards then gave details of the scheme. Before doing so, 
however, he said the employees must first of all show their apprecia- 
tion of the Directors for the hearty way in which they had sanctioned 
what he characterized as ‘such a humane scheme.” Having explained 
the action of the sliding-scale in connection with the shareholders’ divi- 
dends, he said the scheme provided for a bonus to every regular em- 
ployee on certain conditions. Dealing first with the basis, he said the 
idea was to allow each worker a bonus on the amount of his wages for 
each year ending the 30th of June. If the scheme was introduced on 
the present situation, with the price of gas at 2s. 6d., there would be 
no bonus. Therefore, it had been decided to start the scheme by con- 
sidering the price as 3s., and to allow on the difference between it and 
2s. 6d. one-half per cent. per penny—in other words, 3 per cent.—to 
begin with. He thought they would agree with him that this was a 
very liberal start ; but it was not all. The Board had decided to date 
the scheme back from July 1, 1911, which meant that the bonus would 
operate at the end of June this year. But the scheme would go one 
better. For every penny reduction below 2s. 6d.,a bonus of ? per 
cent. instead of 4 per cent. would be allowed. Thus, if gas was at 
2s, 3d., the bonus would be 5} per cent. Supposing a workman was 
earning {90 a year, or just under 35s. a week, a bonus of 3 per cent. 
would mean £2 14s. to him, but if the price of gas went down to 
2s. 3d., he would get £4 14s. 6d. for the year; while at 2s.—and this 
price was not impossible, but a good deal depended on themselves— 
the bonus would be £6 15s. So they saw what they stood to get if 
prosperity crowned their efforts as co-partners. After referring to the 
introduction of co-partnership in the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
and attributing to it a great deal of that Company’s prosperity, Mr. 
Edwards said the Aldershot Company would be the first gas, water, 
and electric light company to adopt it; and so he wanted to see it a 
success, 

The rules were then read by Mr. J. M. Grundy, the Chief Clerk 
(who had assisted in drawing up the scheme), and explained by Mr. 
Edwards. Several speakers (one of whom was Mr. R. Bateman, J.P., 
a Director) expressed the hope that success might attend the new 
departure. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Mr. Bateman; 
and the proceedings closed. 





_ At Bacup, on Thursday last, five shares in the Rossendale Union 
Gas Company sold for £21 each. 











MUNICIPAL WORKERS’ WAGES. 


The Position in Manchester. 


Having obtained considerable concessions at Stalybridge, Salford, 
Stockport, and Bury in the matter of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, the Municipal Employees’ Union made an effort this week to 
enforce an increase of the minimum wage from 25s. to 27s. a week at 
Manchester. A firm stand was made, however, by the City Council ; 
and all the threats about paralyzing the municipal services in Manchester 
by last night ended pretty much in smoke. Mr. J. T. Jones, the 
Lancashire Secretary of the Union, and a member of the Manchester 
City Council, had declared that the men would never accept the offer 
of the Council of an increase of the minimum wage from 25s. to’ 26s. ; 
but this has been agreed to with certain conditions, and astrike avoided 
—for the present, at any rate. It will be remembered that a week last 
Sunday the members of the Manchester branches of the Union de- 
cided upon what was practically an ultimatum to the City Council, to 
the effect that, unless the minimum wage for Corporation employees 
was raised to the 27s. level in seven days, the question of declaring a 
general strike of municipal workers in the city would be seriously con- 
sidered. It was also asserted that, in the event of such a strike taking 
place, the municipal workers in Salford, Stockport, Stalybridge, Bury, 
and elsewhere would leave work in sympathy with their fellows in 
Manchester. 

At the Manchester City Council meeting on Wednesday, the men’s 
demand for an increase of the minimum wage from 25s. to 27s. per 
week was considered ; and the discussion which took place extended to 
close upon three hours. It was explained by the Lord Mayor (Mr. 
(S. W. Royse) that the matter had been before the Conditions of Em- 
ployment Committee, the members of which adopted the following 
resolution: ‘*That the Council be recommended to increase the 
minimum wages of adult, able-bodied labourers of the Corporation who 
live in the city, when working a full week, from 25s. to 26s. a week, 
with the exception of those who, because of advancing years or deficient 
capacity, are retained at lower wages.’’ In moving that this recom- 
mendation be approved, the Lord Mayor said the proposed increase of 
Is. in the minimum wage would cost the Corporation £7885 a year; 
and a 2s. advance, as asked for, would mean £18,098 per annum, An 
amendment was moved by Mr. W. T. Jackson that the minimum wage 
be advanced to 27s. per week. In the subsequent debate, Mr. F. J. 
West said that, as one of the largest employers of labour in the 
Council, he felt he could not be silent on this subject. He was 
opposed to both the resolution and the amendment; for he was 
not prepared to vote in favour of an advance to Corporation 
workmen and withhold an increase from his own workmen. The 
Conditions of Employment-‘Committee had not given sufficient con- 
sideration to the matter; and he protested against the action of 
the Union demanding an increase within seven days, and holding 
a pistol to the head of the Corporation. The employees were ina 
much better position than their fellow-workers outside; and having 
regard to the consideration shown the Corporation employees, they 
had a right to expect better treatment than the coercive measures 
adopted. Councillors had to consider not only the advantage of the 
existing 25s. minimum, but the other advantages enjoyed by workmen. 
Practically all the employing committees gave their workers six days’ 
holiday every year, and half-pay during sickness—advantages which he 
estimated to be worth 1s. a week spread over the year. Then they 
were paid overtime at a rate above the average, and were not subject 
to the fluctuations of trade, like those in private employ. If the em- 
ploying committees with unskilled labour had to carry on their work in 
competition with private employers, they would very soon be in a bank- 
rupt state. The law of supply and demand fixed the rate of wages for 
unskilled labour very much lower than that paid by the Corporation ; 
and the Council, in dealing with this matter, must remember that an 
advance of Is., or even 2s., would not be the end of it. If an increase 
was granted, those men now in receipt of 26s. and 27s. a week could 
very reasonably demand an equal advance. Mr. J. T. Jones said the 
men were out to get a 2s. increase, and meant to have it. The amend- 
ment was defeated by 73 votes to 31. After further discussion on a point 
raised by Mr. Tom Fox, the Council refused to allow the minimum rate 
to apply to Corporation workers outside the city, but agreed to an 
amendment of the wording of the resolution so that those who work— 
not alone those who live—in the city should be paid a minimum wage 
of 26s. weekly. With this alteration, the resolution of the Conditions 
of Employment Committee was approved. 

Very few of the men employed in the Manchester Gas Department 
are members of the Municipal Employees’ Union. It is reckoned that 
fully 97 per cent. of them are members of the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers’ Union, whose officials have been in negotiation with the 
Gas Committee for some time in regard to an advance in wages. Asa 
matter of fact, this Union had already secured an advance of Is. a 
week for practically all the men, in addition to concessions for certain 
grades. In December last, the Gas Workers’ Union applied for a 10 
per cent. advance in wages and time-and-a-half rates from 10 p.m. on 
Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday for all mea engaged in the gas-works. 
There was the further request that the work should be so rearranged as 
to obtain an eight-hour day all the year round. The Committee, after 
getting returns from other towns, decided last Friday to give an advance 
of 3d. per shift to all shiftmen and carbonizers, and to reduce their 
hours from 544 to 52 per week ; also to advance the wages of general 
labourers atthe works and in the Street Mains’ Department by 1s. 
weekly as from March 1. By the Council's resolution of Wednesday, 
the minimum wage of labourers in the Gas Department is, of course, 
raised to 26s. a week, There area few points yet to be settled between 
the Committee and the Gas Workers’ Union; these including the 
question of an eight-hour day for coke-trimmers and some claims by 
the clinker and tower men. 

Speaking at a meeting of municipal workers at Stockport on Friday 
night, Mr. J. T. Jones said he expected to be in the midst of a muni- 
cipal fight on Sunday ; and he anticipated that by Monday night Man- 
chester would be paralyzed. He added that he was going to ask the 
municipal employees of Manchester on Sunday to fight, and declared 
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they would never accept the resolution passed by the Council. The 
heads of the different departments of the Manchester Corporation 
issued a warning on Friday stating that all men who left work without 
notice would lose their places, and would not be re-employed by the 
Corporation. When interviewed, the Lord Mayor said they desired 
to rectify any grievances the men might have; but they were not going 
to be coerced into doing anything unjust. Mr. G. Howarth, the 
Chairman of the Electricity Committee, said: ‘I should like to point 
out that all the employees of the Corporation are subject to a week’s 
notice ; while under a conspiracy clause in the Act of 1875, the em- 
ployees in the Gas Department can be proceeded against if they leave 
work without giving the proper notice.” He also drew attention to the 
fact that the Corporation employees, while ensured of regular work all 
the year round, had the benefits of the thrift fund, under which the 
Corporation add one-third to each member’s contribution, and give 
4 per cent. compound interest on the total. For the year ended 
March, 1911, the cost to the Corporation in connection with this fund 
was f{10,000. He did not think the men would lightly throw these 
advantages and privileges away by striking. 

Sunday’s meeting of the workers to decide whether they should 
strike was held at the Grand Theatre. There was a crowded attend- 
ance. It was soon evident the ultimatum of the Corporation to the 
effect that, in the event of a strike, steps would be taken to fill the 
places of the men, who would not bere-engaged, had had its effect ; and 
there was the further fact that, at a meeting of the tramwaymen, a re- 
solution was adopted expressing disapproval at the action of the Union, 
and deprecating any action on the part of tramwaymen to leave work 
at the present juncture. The chief speakers at the Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Union meeting were Mr. Davies (the General Secretary) and 
Mr. J. T. Jones. Very little was said about a general strike being at 
once declared ; but much was made of the attitude adopted by the 
members of the Gas Workers’ Union and by the tramwaymen in re- 
fusing to join with the Municipal Employees’ Union to force the hand 
of the Corporation on the minimum wage question. The men were 
counselled not to leave work at present, but to wait fora more favour- 
able opportunity to enforce their demands. In the end, the following 
resolution was adopted without a dissentient : “*‘ That this meeting re- 
solves, owing to the several Committees of the Manchester City Council 
acknowledging by their granting of a number of concessions favourable 
to the employees affected, and agreeing to investigate the remainder, 
and also having made an increase in the minimum wage half-way, to 
withhold our decision until such time as we consider it right to further 
our demand.” It wasalso resolved that representations be made to the 
Council with a view to so altering the recommendation of the Condi- 
tions of Employment Committee on the minimum wage of 26s. a week 
that it will apply to all workers in the Corporation employ, without re- 
striction. One of the men’s leaders said, if this was conceded, there 
would be an end to the present agitation. 


The Minimum Wage at Salford. 


The Salford Town Council, at last Wednesday’s meeting, rejected a 
proposal by Mr. A. A. Purcell that all employees of the Corporation 
in receipt of less than gos. per week should have their wages advanced 
by 2s. weekly, and that the minimum wage be 27s. It was only on the 
previous Wednesday that the Council, at a special meeting, increased 
the minimum from 25s. to 26s., and granted advances in pay to the dif- 
ferent grades of gas workers, as well as employees in other Corporation 
departments. During the discussion, it was elicited that the advances 
already granted, following upon the recent strike settlement, will total 
about £3000 per annum, of which £1650 will be in the Gas Depart- 
ment, and that if Mr. Purcell’s resolution was to be given effect to it 
would mean an increase in the rates of the borough by 5d. in the pound. 
The Council, by 33 votes to 8, decided that any suggestion for an 
alteration of the minimum wage to Corporation employees be deferred 
for twelve months; and, by a further resolution, it was agreed that all 
able-bodied adult employees should benefit by the minimum wage of 
26s. per week conceded at the special meeting of the Council held the 
previous week. A motion to the effect that all workmen in the employ 
of the Corporation suspended or dismissed for misconduct by a superior 
should have the right of appeal to the Committee employing them, and 
of calling evidence if they desired it, was rejected by 15 votes to 14. 


The Stockport Settlement. 


There was a long debate at last week’s meeting of the Stockport 
Town Council, with reference to the recent strike of municipal workers. 
At the outset, Alderman Hopkins drew attention to the following item 
on the minutes of the Gas Committee: “‘ The Committee considered 
the question of whether the power to dismiss certain workmen should 
continue to be vested in assistants; and a motion that assistants shall 
only have power to suspend was lost by six votes to two.” The Alder- 
man moved that this matter be referred back on the ground that a 
great deal of the unrest at the gas-works had been caused by the action 
of certain foremen, in whom too much power was vested. In his 
opinion, the Manager should be the one to have sole power of dismissal. 
Alderman Fearnley, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, agreed to take 
the matter back. 

Then followed a general discussion on the events which led up to the 
recent strike and the terms of settlement. Mr. J. Noden protested 
against the Gas Committee being blamed for the strike. It was well- 
known, he said, that the Gas Committee had only ten weeks, from 
start to finish, in which to deal with the demands of the Municipal 
Employees’ Union—demands which affected all grades of workers in 
the Gas Department, except the officials and clerks. All the trouble 
arose because the Chairman of the Tramways Committee had refused 
point blank to consider the question of recognition. The Gas Com- 
mittee and the Cleansing Committee had practically decided to grant 
the minimum wage and recognize the men’s Unions. Alderman 
Sharples denied that he refused to recognize the Union. Dr. Murray 
declared that the responsibility for throwing the town in darkness, the 
stopping of the various works through lack of gas for light and 
power, and interfering with the comfort of the inhabitants, must 
be laid on the gas workers who struck while negotiations were 
pending for a settlement of their grievances. Alderman Fearnley said 





that there was no unrest among the gas workers until the eve of the 
last municipal elections; and his Committee agreed then that in the 
early part of the new year they would review the whole conditions of 
labour. This was done; and a large number of returns were obtained 
from other towns, so that a comparison could be made with the wages 
paid at Stockport and the conditions in force. The Committee had 
not been stingy in their decisions. In fact, they had been generous ; 
and the representatives of the men had acknowledged their generosity, 
and the employees were satisfied. As to the Gas Engineer, he had 
made many recommendations, which, as a rule, had been carried out 
by the Committee. Mr. Meunier had treated many of the men in a 
most generous manner. Men who had not been able to continue work 
in the retort-house had been found employment in the yard, though 
many of them were not able to earn the wages paid them. 


Advances to Rochdale Gas Workers. 


The Rochdale Town Council discussed in private last Thursday an 
application which had been made by the Gas Workers’ Union for an 
advance in wages to the labourers engaged at the gas and electricity 
works, Mr. Walker (the Chairman of the Gas and Electricity Com- 
mittee) stated that the men’s Union had been making application for 
an increase in wages in both departments since August last, and sent a 
deputation at the end of the year to urge the claims before the Com- 
mittee. Stokers who asked for an advance from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per 
shift of eight hours had their application granted ; twenty lamplighters 
and cleaners earning 25s. 4d. a week were raised to 26s. ; main and 
service layers were advanced rod. per week, making their pay 29s. and 
31s. respectively ; and sixteen lamplighters on part time now receive 
13s. weekly. The present application was that the pay of labourers 
should be 6d. an hour, instead of 54d., for a 55$-hour week, which 
represented an increase from 25s. 6d. to 27s. 9d. a week. After a two 
hours’ discussion, the Council decided to advance the pay of labourers 
in both departments to 26s. a week. Prior to this particulars had been 
supplied as to wages paid for the same class of labour in other towns. 
It was shown that the 53d. an hour in Rochdale stood against an aver- 
age of 5°46d. inabout forty other towns. Inanumber of cases holiday 
pay is granted in addition ; a concession that was mace in Rochdale a 
year or two ago. 


Minimum Wage Conceded at Bury. 


Meeting on Thursday, the Bury Town Council adopted the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee to the effect that the 
Corporation recognize the principle of paying a minimum wage of 25s. 
per week of 54 hours to all able-bodied men of full age in the employ 
of the Corporation, and that the heads of each department shall de- 
termine as to the fitness or otherwise of the employees therein. The 
local branch of the Union had asked for a minimum wage of 26s. a 
week, and their demands included several individual increases which, 
upon the recommendation of the General Purposes Committee, have 
been conceded in a number of cases. 

The members of the Bury and District Joint Water Board had before 
them last Thursday a letter from Mr. J. T. Jones, Provincial Secretary to 
the Municipal Employees’ Union, asking for the following concessions 
on behalf of the men: ‘‘That plumbers and meter repairers be raised 
to 33s. per week ; caulkers ani meter inspectors, to 30s. ; flushers and 
tap inspectors, to 27s. 6d.; labourers, to 6d. an hour; and that the 
minimum wage of 26s. per week be established.” It was resolved that 
the matter be referred to the Chairmen and Deputy-Chairmen of the 
various Committees, along with the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman 
of the Board, to report to a special meeting. 


Men’s Demands in other Towns. 


At Macclesfield, the Gas Workers’ Union have sent an application to 
the Corporation demanding a minimum wage of 25s. for all labourers 
in the employ of the various departments, including the gas-works. 
About 180 employees of the Corporation, exclusive of clerks and 
officials, are affected. Recently the Corporation granted a section of 
the labourers an increase of 4d. per hour, and the scavengers Is. per 
week ; but this does not reach the minimum wage now asked for. 

On Friday last a deputation from the Municipal Employees’ Union 
had an interview with the Special Wages Committee of the Southport 
Town Council, when the demands made by the men for an increase in 
wages were considered. The matter was discussed at some length ; 
and a meeting of the Southport Branch of the Union is to be held this 
week, when a report of the conference will be presented. 

The Gas Committee of the Denton Council have decided, in response 
to an application, that the wages of first-class labourers at the gas- 
works, who are able and willing at any time to undertake stoking, be 
increased to 25s. per week, and that the wages of casual labourers be 
advanced to 23s. weekly. f 

At the next meeting of the Leigh Town Council, Mr. Walkden will 
move— That the minimum rate of wages for employees under the 
Corporation be increased from 25s. to 27s. per week.” ; 

The General Purposes Committee of the Bolton Town Council have 
deferred for a month the consideration of the question of increased pay 
for Corporation workmen and an alteration in regard to holidays. 


<I 





Robberies from Prepayment Meters Last Year.—In the House of 
Commons on Monday last week, Mr, Joynson-Hicks asked the Home 
Secretary whether he could state the number of prepayment gas-meters 
robbed in the Metropolitan police area during the past year, and the 
number of prosecutions—distinguishing those of children under sixteen 
years of age. Mr. M‘Kenna, in reply, said he had been informed that 
13,261 such cases were reported to the police in the period named ; 
that 406 arrests were made; and that 86 of the persons arrested were 
under the age of sixteen. The robberies took place inside houses and 
tenements, to which the police had no access, and in circumstances 
which rendered detection exceedingly difficult. Mr. Joynson-Hicks in- 
quired if anything could be done to stop this very serious loss. Mr. 
M‘Kenna replied that, except the abolition of the system itself, he did 
not see what steps could be taken. 
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SLOUGH WATER-WORKS PURCHASE ARBITRATION. 


First Day’s Proceedings. 


The hearing was commenced on Wednesday, the 28th ult., and con- 
tinued on subsequent days, at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George 
Street, Westminster, of an arbitration to determine the price to be paid 
by the Slough Urban District Council for the undertaking of the 
Slough Water-Works Company. The proceedings arose out of an Act 
of Parliament passed last year, to carry into effect an agreement come 
to between the parties. The hearing was originally fixed to commence 
on Thursday, Feb. 22, but on that day the Company's Solicitors applied 
for an adjournment, owing to the absence of Mr. Cash, Mr. Balfour 
Browne, and Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, who were engaged in connection 
with the Local Government Board inquiry at Salford. 


The Arbitrators were Mr. Joun E. WILtcox, forthe Urban District 
Council, and Mr. Cuartes Hawks.ey, for the Water Company. 
Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., acted as Umpire. 

Mr. BaLFour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., Mr. 
TYLDESLEY JoNEs, and Mr. W. B. CLobe (instructed by Messrs. 
Pontifex, Pitt, and Johnson) appeared for the Company; while Mr. 
WEDDERBURN, K.C., and Mr. F. N. KEEN (instructed by Messrs. 
Baker and Co.) represented the Council. 


The Case for the Company. 


Mr. BaLFour Browne, in opening the case for the Company, said 
this was an arbitration under an Act of 1911 to determine the sum in 
gross to be paid by the Council for the water undertaking. Every- 
thing turned on this Purchase Act, the preamble of which set forth the 
history of the concern so far as was necessary for present purposes. 
By an Act of 1868, the Company were incorporated and authorized to 
construct water-works and to supply water within an area comprising 
the district and certain parishes in the neighbourhood thereof. Then 
by an Act of 1875, the 1868 Act was repealed ; but it was provided that 
the Company should continue incorporated, and that the capital should 
be £20,000, in 2000 shares of {10 each, and that they might borrow on 
mortgage up to £5000, and might maintain the water-works and supply 
water within the said area. Later, by section 4 of the Water Orders 
Confirmation Act, 1896, the part of the Act of 1875 which authorized 
the Company to supply water within so much of the parish of Farn- 
ham Royal as was included within the limits of supply as defined by 
the Burnham and District Water Order of 1896, was repealed. Then 
by the Slough Water Order of 1901 the area was extended; and the 
Company were authorized to raise additional capital not exceeding in the 
whole £15,000, and to borrow on mortgage in respect thereof sums not 
exceeding one-fourth of the additional capital raised. By the Slough 
Water Order of 1906, the area was further extended. Next, under the 
South-West Suburban Water Act of 1908 a certain portion of the limits 
of supply of that Company was added to the limits of the Company for 
the supply of water. Under the Slough Water Act of 1910, the limits 
of supply were further extended, additional powers were conferred 
upon the Company, and the construction of certain water-works by the 
Company was sanctioned and confirmed. In the last-named Act, there 
was an agreement for purchase. As he had said, the arbitration was 
taking place under the Act of 1911, section 5 of which provided that : 
“*(r) The Company shall sell to the Council and the Council shall pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Company for such price or consideration 
being a sum in gross, and on such terms and conditions, as may be 
agreed upon between the Company and the Council or as, failing 
such agreement, shall be determined by arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts with respect to the purchase 
and taking of lands otherwise than by agreement.” This was the ordi- 
nary provision; but later on the section varied considerably from the 
common form: ‘(r1) Provided that, inthe event of the said price or con- 
sideration being determined by arbitration, the same shall not be any 
larger by reason of the issue of any capital or the borrowing of any 
money subsequently to May 1, 1911, without the consent of the Council 
than it would have been if such capital had not been issued or such 
money had not been borrowed. (2) Within six months after the pass- 
ing of this Act, the Council shall serve upon the Company notice of 
their intention to purchase the undertaking of the Company. (3) In 
settling the amount to be awarded to the Company for such price or 
consideration, the arbitrators or their umpire shall award as part of such 
price or consideration such asum of moneyas they or he shall determine 
to be payable in satisfaction of the perpetual debenture stock of the Com- 
pany outstanding at the date of the passing of this Act ; and the holders 
of such debenture stock shall be entitled to appear in any proceedings 
taken for the determination of such price as aforesaid.” This was 
rather a unique position. It was at the time pointed out to Parliament 
that there were certain irredeemable debentures, and that it was neces- 
sary to give the Company power to pay them off. The other side, of 
course, admitted that they had to be paid; and, therefore, in order to 
make it quite clear, it was provided that this was to be part of the 
award. The section continued: ‘“(4) In settling the amount to be 
awarded to the Company for such price or consideration, the arbitra- 
tors or their umpire (as the case may be) shall allow a sum at the rate 
of 10 per cent. as compensation for compulsory purchase and cost of 
re-investment. (5) In addition to the purchase price or consideration, 
the Council shall pay to the Company a sum of £1000 by way of com- 
pensation to the Directors of the Company for loss of office.” Under 
the next sub-section, the Council were to repay to the Company the 
taxed costs of the Bill of 1910, the costs incurred by the Company in 
obtaining clauses and amendments for their protection in the 1911 Bill, 
the costs of the transfer of the undertaking and the winding-up of the 
Company, and the actual amount expended with the consent of the 
Council on capital account in pursuance of the provisions of the section 
of the Act dealing with the maintenance of the undertaking by the 
Company until the transfer. 

The Umpire said it seemed as though the Umpire and the Arbitrators 
would have discharged their duty when they got to the end of the 





fourth sub-section of section 5, and awarded the ro per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN remarked that he agreed to this. 

Mr. BALFour Browne (continuing) said section 6 set forth that the 
Council should purchase the stock-in-trade and stores of the Company 
as they stood on the day of transfer at such price as should be agreed 
upon ; and in the next section compensation for the officers was dis- 
tinctly provided for. The Company were to pay outgoings and to be 
entitled to receipts up to the date of transfer— Provided that nothing 
in this Act contained shall entitle the Company to retain for their own 
benefit so much of any water rates or rents or other payments paid or 
payable in advance as shall be attributable to any period after the 
transfer ; but such rates, rents, or other payments shall be apportioned, 
and so much thereof as is attributable to any period after the transfer 
shall be paid over by the Company to the Council.” Section 11 read : 
“ Until the transfer, the undertaking of the Company shall be. main- 
tained and carried on by the Company as heretofore in the ordinary 
course of business with all due care ; but the Company shall not, with- 
out the previous consent of the Council, raise any further capital or 
make or enter into any contract, agreement, or obligation, except such 
as shall be in the ordinary course of the maintenance of the works and 
the proper conduct of the undertaking.” All debts and liabilities were 
to be defrayed by the Company. He did not think there was any- 
thing else in the Act to which he need refer. The works were pump- 
ing works of a very simple description. The quality of the water was 
excellent ; and the machinery was all of it in first-class condition. The 
district had rapidly increased. The population, which in 1868 was 
3000, had gone up in 1891 to 8313. In 1go1, the population in the 
area supplied was 14,000; and since then the figure had increased to 
certainly 19,500. The supply was about 22°6 gallons per head; and 
the revenue was a yearly increasing one. From 1899, the dividends 
had been regularly 10 per cent. There were arrears of dividends ; but 
by the Act of 1910 it was stipulated that the Company should not pay 
back-dividends in respect of any period previous to Jan. 1, 1880, and 
that the amounts payable as such back-dividends should not exceed 
the sum of £8706. They were going to claim this. There were a 
series of agreed tables which Mr. Cash would explain. Now, how did 
the Company intend to deal with their claim? First of all, they said 
they had an absolutely safe income—secured in two ways. First, by 
the rapid increase of the population; and, secondly, by the quality of 
the water and by the quantity at disposal. At the present time, they 
were pumping only one-half of what they could pump. Therefore he 
would ask the tribunal to deal with the matter on the most liberal 
principles. The way the Company had dealt with the question was 
this: The amount of the maximum dividend on the share capital was 
£2768 12s.; interest on debentures, £250; total, £3018 12s. This 
was what they could give to the share and debenture holders ; and they 
multiplied it by 30 years’ purchase, making £90,558, to which had 
to be added ro per cent., or £9055. The present value of the £8706 
back-dividends (in addition to what they had in hand) was £3173. 
Then there was a sum of £8691 for overspent capital, &c., which 
made a total claim of £111,477. Of course, this left out the items 
subsequent to sub-section 4 of section 5. 


The Company’s Evidence. 


Mr. William Cash, in answer to Mr. Honoratus Ltovyp, said that, in 
conjunction with Mr. Keen, he had been through the accounts and 
prepared a set of tables. These showed that the total amount of 
capital issued and paid up, including premiums, was £34,991 ; and the 
Company had still powers unexhausted. There were ‘‘A’’ Io per 
cent. shares, ‘‘B’’ 7 per cent. shares, and 5 per cent. debentures—the 
maximum amount payable in respect of the different classes being 
respectively £2000, £768, and £250. There were debentures to the 
extent of £5000 ; and this was described in the Act as perpetual deben- 
ture stock. He had with him the form of certificate issued, in which it 
was described as ‘‘ debenture stock.’’ 

The Umpire: Nothing turns upon it, I suppose ? 

Mr. WeEDDERBURN: Yes; a good deal turns upon it. The whole 
question is, Is it perpetual or not? At the time that was put in the 
Act we had never seen the form. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp : Now, there is no time fixed by the form 
of debenture stock certificate for payment off ? 

Witness : There is nothing said about redemption there. 

Examination continued : He did not at all wish to express an opinion 
from a legal point of view ; but his own idea would be that, as a con- 
tinuing company, the Company certainly would have no power to dis- 
charge this debenture stock. On Jan. 1, 1909, under the provisions of 
the Company’s Act of 1906, the rights of charge were reduced by the 
substitution of a basis of net value, instead of annual rack-rent ; and 
the effect of this was to reduce the grcss receipts by a sum of about 
£210. But thiswas more than met by the normal increase in business. 
In fact, there had been a steady increase in the gross receipts. On the 
other side, the percentage of expenses was fairly constant, with the 
exception of parliamentary expenses in 1908. The back-dividends— 
limited by the 1910 Act to £8706—were entirely on account of the 
‘“‘ A * shares, as the “‘ B ” shares had had their maximum dividend all 
along. Dividends had been paid free of income-tax ; aod the tax on 
the ‘“‘ A” shares had to be brought into account, and treated as a pay- 
ment on account of back-dividends. In 1910 and 1911, £750 and £500 
had been paid on account of back-dividends. The Royal Assent was, 
however, given to the Act of 1910 on Aug. 3 ; and the £750 was paid 
on Aug. 2. Therefore at the time this sum was paid, the Act had not 
been passed which restricted the payment. Nodoubt, the £750, being 
paid in respect of back-dividends generally, could be allocated to the 
earlier payable dividends. As a matter of fact, there was nothing in 
the resolution to allocate it to any particular date. There had been a 
constant increase in the amount of water supplied for domestic pur- 
poses ; and, with the exception of 1909, when it dropped a little, a con- 
stant increase for trade and meter supply. The adjusted revenue 
account for 1911 showed that the water-rental had again gone up ; and 
though the expenses had risen somewhat, the profit had increased from 
£4631 to £4921. The percentage of expenses was practically the 
same—34°52 on the gross water-rental, against 34°24 in 1910. There 
was a considerable amount in 1911 for law charges. The profits shown 
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for 1911 were sufficient to meet the charges for interest and also the 
maximum dividends, and leave a surplus of £1673. The capital was 
overspent by £8690 ; and as the Company were prevented by Parlia- 
ment from raising capital to pay this off, they asked that the Council 
should pay the actual amount without premium. The Company were 
also in a position to say there was a surplus income adequate to pay 


interest on this sum. In point of fact, this was what was done in the 
Worksop case. After paying out this sum; the bank loan, &c., there 
would be £4549 in cash available to pay back-dividends ; and for this 
sum he suggested that the Company should give credit in their claim 
for back-dividends. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WEpDERBURN : As to the Io per cent. share- 
holders, there were only seven. The amount spent for repairs and 
renewals of the works was small; and the profits were subject to any 
revision that might be thought necessary on this head. Witness was 
then taken in detail through the figures in his tables. 

Mr. E. Brough Taylor, examined by Mr. TyLDESLEyY JONES, said he 
was first consulted by the Company in 1900, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the undertaking and the district supplied. The Com- 
pany’s limits included the urban district of Slough, and the parishes of 
Datchet, Langley, Stoke Poges, Wexham, Burnham Poyle, and parts of 
Horton, Fulmer, and Farnham Royal. The population figures showed 
a rapid increase; and though the Company were supplying a large pro- 
portion of the population in Slough, there was a very big part of the 
population in the other districts not yet supplied; and from them 
revenue was to be anticipated in the future. The district was one in 
which he could expect developments in respect of building. The total 
quantity of water pumped last year was about 148 million gallons, 
which gave a consumption of 20°4 gallons per head per diem for all 
purposes. The metered supply in the same period was 19 million 
gallons, or 2°6 gallons per day per head of the population supplied. 
This left a domestic supply of 17°8 gallons per head. A much greater 
quantity of water could be obtained from the four Datchet wells, if re- 
quired. With the present plant, the Company had a surplus capacity 
of 40 per cent. over the highest day’s consumption last year. There 
were three pumping-engines at Datchet, in excellent repair, each of 
which could more than maintain the maximum supply. The service 
reservoir, of a capacity of 1} million gallons, was quite enough for 
the requirements; and the distributing system was also sufficient for 
the district. The pressure they were giving was considerably in excess 
of any statutory obligation. From the portions of the area which 
were too high to be satisfactorily supplied from the service reservoir, 
there was a tank holding 37,000 gallons, fed by a pumping-station 
from the reservoir. This afforded a good pressure over the northern 
part of the district. Coming to his valuation, he thought the accounts 
for 1911 were exceptionally favourable ; and he did not consider it 
would be fair to take them as the basis of valuation of the under- 
taking. He had therefore made various adjustments, which gave him 
a net revenue for the year of £4735, as against the balance which 
appeared in the agreed figures of £4921. His adjustments left him 
with a revenue which was absolutely secured, and which ought to 
increase as the district developed. Dividend and interest charges 
(including bank interest) came to £3248; and this left him with a 
balance of £1487 available for the payment of back-dividends. The 
maximum dividends and debenture interest (£3018 12s.) he capitalized 
at 30 years’ purchase. He regarded a water company as quite an ex- 
ceptional class of investment—one of the best secured investments, 
in fact, that one could possibly hold. A water company had a mono- 
poly of its business by Statute; its rates were provided by Statute; 
and it was secured against strikes of its own employees by Statute. 
Therefore, a water-works investment must be a very well-secured one. 
But as regarded the present Company, as he had endeavoured to show, 
the works were adequate for maintaining the supply, they were able to 
pay the full statutory dividends and were paying off back-dividends, 
and they still had a large reserve of profit each year. The 30 years’ 
purchase of £3018 12s. gave £90,558, to which he added ro per cent. 
Then there was the item ‘‘ Present value of back-dividends, £3173.” 
The agreed tables showed that the amount of allowed back-dividends 
outstanding at June 30, 1911, was £7208, subject to the question of the 
£750 to which Mr. Cash had referred. The Company claimed that 
they were not bound to deduct this £750 from the sum allowed, which 
made the amount due at the date named £7958. Deducting £58 for 
income-tax on the half-year’s dividend paid in 1911 to the ‘‘ A” share- 
holders, left £7900. As against this, there was £4549, the figure in the 
agreed table, as the balance which the Company would have in hand 
after receiving the over-spent capital, debts outstanding, and other 
assets which they were to liquidate, and after payment of the bank 
debt and dividends for 1911. This left £3351, which would be paid off 
by 1914, giving the present value of £3173, on the 3} per cent. table. 
The over-spent capital was £8691, which brought his total value to 
#4111,477. This was what he thought the Company were entitled to. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said there were very 
few companies whose revenue was as well secured as that of the Slough 
undertaking. A number of companies were named, the average yield 
of which was from 4 to 5 per cent.; but witness said he had not con- 
sidered them. Neither could he say whether, supposing a shareholder 
were to get the figure he suggested in this case, it would work out at 
£33 per £10 share. His purpose was to value the undertaking, and 
that quite irrespective of whether it benefited the shareholders of the 
Company or whether it did not. He did not see any elements of risk. 
He could not conceive that this water could be other than of the very 
highest quality. The pressure was enough to reach the cistern in any 
house in the district ; and therefore, so far as domestic supply was 
concerned, it was sufficient. As they could reach the top storey, he 
maintained they had fulfilled their obligations as regarded fire supply. 
He did not know anything of a recent fire at Stoke Poges, where, 
Counsel suggested, owing to inadequate pressure, it was impossible to 
work the steam fire-engine to the full. 


Second Day. 


Mr. Taylor, recalled and further cross-examined by Mr. WeEDDER- 
BURN, said it had been held that there was no obligation upon water 








authorities to give for fire purposes any special quantity of water. The 
present storage reservoir was all that was necessary; and it was in a 
suitable place, having regard to the levels. If it became necessary to 
enlarge it, they had land for the purpose. It would not be better to 
have a reservoir at the higher altitude at Stoke Common. The life of 
the tubular boiler he had put at forty years. The pumping plant was 
limited by two considerations. One was the water they could pump 
from the existing well; and the other was the amount that could be 
discharged through the two mains. The old works were abandoned in 
1885 because so little water was obtained in the well sunk there. He 
had never heard that the water was anything but satisfactory. 

Re-examined by Mr. BaLrour Browne: The Company’s present 
charges were fixed by an Act of 1906 to come into operation in 1909 ; 
and the following year, when they were in Parliament, there was not 
one word of complaint about the charges. There was not a water com- 
pany that had not some 3-inch mains; they were generally employed 
for ordinary distribution. 

The Umpire: If for any reason the tribunal should be of opinion 
that the scheme is shown to be something less than perfect in any par- 
ticular way, you would agree, would you not, that, treating it asa scheme 
with a certain amount of imperfection, there ought to be some multi- 
plier lower than 30 years? 

Witness : I should rather treat any imperfection in the scheme as a 
deduction from the valuation on the 30 years’ purchase. 

In other words, supposing that the tribunal were of opinion that 
* pounds would have to be spent shortly, you would take it from the 
total sum which you multiply by 30 ?—Yes ; I should retain the multi- 
plier, but make a reduction for any such works. I should like to point 
out that if the works are only necessary shortly, I do not think any de- 
duction should be made, because I am not taking into account any 
enlarging of the income earned by the Company. It is merely the 
permanent income; and if the works to-day maintain that, there is no 
reason why they should not next year. It is the additional supplies 
that will be brought in which will necessitate additional works ; but I 
have not taken into account the value of the additional supplies. 

Dr. J. C. Thresh, examined by Mr. TyLDEsLEy JonEs, said he had 
visited the works and taken samples of the water. The superficial 
gravel was continuous under Datchet ; and it contained a large quan- 
tity of water. This water was undoubtedly fowing from the Datchet 
side towards the river. It might be possible to reverse this flow by 
pumping ; but it was in the highest degree improbable, because of the 
enormous amount of water there was in the superficial gravel. The 
wells were sheathed with steel and pierced the chalk ; and, from their 
position and the strata they were going through, it was practically 
impossible for any superficial water to get down. Thus the water 
which came from the boreholes must be derived from the chalk. He 
had examined samples of water from the river there, and also samples 
from the boreholes ; and he was surprised to find how different the 
waters were. The water from the boreholes was characteristic of that 
from the deep chalk in what they called the London Basin. The hard- 
ness was about the same as that of the Thames water ; and it was per- 
fectly satisfactory so far as all requirements for a public supply were 
concerned. The organic matter present was very small indeed, com- 
pared with that in the River Thames. In the bacteriological aspect, 
the results were exceedingly satisfactory. In the engine-house, of 
course, a certain number of bacteria got in from slip-water, and the 
dust and dirt in the house itself. This was no fair indication as to the 
actual condition of the water in the boreholes. He had known of water 
coming from works at the top of a well containing a large number of 
bacteria ; and when they actually got down to the borehole and took 
water out it was sterile. The packing of a pump was sometimes full of 
bacteria. The bacillus coli was absent from the three samples of the 
Company’s water he had taken. Water of this character would un- 
doubtedly be deteriorated either by storage or by filtration. 

In cross-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said that if there 
was any river water at all in either the well or the boreholes, it had 
undergone such a change that it was quite immaterial whether it was 
there or not. He did not think there was any indication in his analyses 
that the nearer one got to the river, the more the Company’s water 
resembled river water. 

Mr. John H. Secher, in answer to Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, stated 
that he had been Engineer and Manager of the Slough Water- Works 
since 1904; and he had assisted his father for many years before that. 
There had been no complaints from any local authority since 1904 ; 
but some questions had been raised with regard to the supply for fires. 
About 1888, the Council started converting the old 13-inch fire-plugs 
by means of an adaptor on which they fixed 23-inch hydrants. There- 
fore the area of the outlet from the main remained as before. They 
had an exceptionally large fire-engine for the size of the place. Since 
then, some hydrants had been fixed which had the full aperture. If 
they had sufficient hydrants properly fitted, there would be no difficulty 
whatever. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WEDDERBURN : There was no failure in the 
pressure, and there was no failure in quantity. The pressure was 
sufficient for all the statutory obligations of the Company. They could 
carry the water to the top storey of every house. The pressure would 
have been greater if the service reservéir had been put at Stoke Com- 
mon; but the friction in the pipes would also have been greater, owing 
to the increased distance. Other objections were capital outlay in 
construction, and greater cost of pumping. It would have cost more ; 
and it was unnecessary. 

Re-examined : In 1910, in consequence of the increase of population, 
his view was that the time would very soon come when they would 
have to increase their mains if there was to be a largely increased public 
supply ; but having since made tests, he was satisfied that there was 
an ample supply. 

Mr. Edward M. Eaton, in reply to Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, stated that 
he had made himself familiar with the conditions of the Company 
and the supply. It was a capital concern, with plenty of water, and 
ample appliances to distribute it; and it was altogether a very high- 
class undertaking. In the matter of pressure, they could amply fulfil 
their statutory obligations. There was every reason to believe that 
the Company could, by means of their existing works, send water, if 
necessary, to the cistern in the topmost storey of every house in the 
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district. He had studied the geology of the district for between forty 
and fifty years; and to his mind there was no conceivable danger of 
Thames water getting into the supply. The tubes were in a hermeti- 
cally sealed water-tight formation. The analyses of the water of the 
wells strikingly corroborated his views, as they were essentially dif- 
ferent from Thames water. There was no doubt as to the sufficiency 
of the supply; any reasonable quantity of water could be obtained 
from the land in the possession of the Company. It was merely a 
question of putting down boreholes or a well. There was no neces- 
sity for softening the water; and he had never heard its hardness 
complained of. If the hydrants were properly provided with 24-inch 
apertures, and there were enough of them, he knew of nothing to 
prevent an ample supply being given in case of fire. He had gone 
through Mr. Brough Taylor’s valuation, and agreed with it. There 
was not the slightest doubt that the revenue was worth 30 years’ pur- 
soe Of course, it was only right that the over-spent capital should 
e paid. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN: It may save time if I say that I am not going to 
raise any question about over-spent capital, other than with regard to 
the value of the land, 

In cross-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness said the number 
of years’ purchase he had asked for different companies varied, as the 
circumstances were not the same. It was possible to invest in water 
securities to yield 44 and 43 per cent. ; but he did not admit that they 


were necessarily as well secured as the ordinary stock of the Slough 
Company. 


Third Day. 

Mr. Cash, re-called, said the total amount of income-tax paid on the 
maximum dividends, &c., was £563. Part of this the Company con- 
tended that they could, if it had not been paid to “B” shareholders, 
have paid to “A” shareholders as an additional sum for back-divi- 
dends—this portion amounting to £423. The remaining £140 was paid 
after the back-dividends had been limited. If this £140 was deducted 
now, it would all come out of the pockets of the “A” shareholders, 
whereas the ‘‘B” shareholders had benefited by it. Instead of the 
amount of back-dividends to be provided being put at £7900, there 
should be a further surplus of (say) £800 between December, 1911, and 
the date of transfer; so that the sum might be reduced to £7100. 
The adjustments would make the amount available each year £1600, in- 
stead of £1487; and this, of course, would lessen the period within 
which the sum was estimated to be earned—it would have been paid 
off before December, 1914, and therefore it would not be discounted 
for such a long period. These alterations must be on the assumption 
that the Company obtained from the Council the sum they claimed for 
over-spent capital. 

Mr. Eaton, re-called, and further cross-examined by Mr. WEDDER- 
BURN, Said that by sticking to water companies he got his 4} per cent. 
—not easily, but he managed to scrape it up somehow. He had no 
risky companies. Inthe Devonport case, he first of all capitalized the 
undertaking at 40 years, and then deducted sums necessary to place 
the works in proper order. The Company could not maintain the 
supply ; and therefore their income was not amply secured. Really, 
in the present case the 40 years was reduced to 30 because of the 
change in the value of money. He had not allowed anything for 
making good any deficiency in the works, because the Company were 
handing over a large balance of revenue, and also because, in his view, 
there was nothing to make good. In Worksop last year, when the 
value of money was the same, he had put 33} years. In that case, 
there was a superior style about the buildings and things of that kind. 
Though there was this difference in the multiplier, he could not agree 
that all the Umpire would have to do was to see how many years were 
awarded in the Worksop arbitration, and then give the Slough Com- 
pany 34 years less. He did not, on the whole, think the Council were 
badly advised to get a fire-engine of the size they had. From the con- 
sumers’ point of view, the pressure was all that could be desired ; but 
from the point of view of what the captain of the fire-brigade might 
desire, possibly it was not all that might be wished. He did not admit 
that in a first-class undertaking the water was asa rule laid on at a 
pressure which would reach the top storey of the houses by means of 
the hose. There were many places in the flat parts of England where 
no such thing, he believed, was possible. Both the well and the bore- 
hole waters were quite different from the river water. It was, in his 
opinion, absolutely impossible that increase of pumping might suck 
the water from the river underneath the clay. There were cases in 
which it had occurred; but they were not analogous to this. The 
charges were reasonable when compared with neighbouring towns. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN: Mr. Eaton said, in regard to the replacing of 
the old plugs by a hydrant, that the aperture had been reduced from 
24 inches to 1? inches. We have gone into it; and our case is that it 
has been reduced from 2§ to 23; inches, and not 13 inches at all. 

In re-examination by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, witness said he recol- 
lected Mr. Diggle maintained that Devonport was a very bad under- 
taking ; and having done so, he said it was worth 28°57 years’ purchase. 
Whatever sum was awarded in the Worksop case included an amount 
for debentures, for unexpended capital, and for back-dividends. 
Supposing that the award in this instance amounted to £100,000, the 
shareholders could not conveniently go to the Stock Exchange and 
invest it in water securities. Until he came into the room, he had 
never heard a suggestion made against this water, or any risk of con- 
tamination referred to by anybody. The thick beds of clay afforded 
absolute security against contamination. As to the hardness of the 
water, he could find no trace of any complaint being made. The two 
pieces of land purchased were admirable ones for the undertaking— 
one for the extension of the reservoir, and the other for the protection 
of the boreholes. 

The Umpire : You took a certain multiplier in Worksop. Why did 
you take a higher one in that case than you have to-day ? 

Witness : The circumstances of Worksop, to my mind, justified the 
higher multiplier. The works were structurally and, if I may say so, 
architecturally superior to these. As regards the stability of the works 
or water-works purposes, there is no appreciable difference between 
the two cases ; but from just the outside view and the appearance of 
them, I think Worksop carries a slightly higher value than these do, 











and I gave effect to it in that way. That was the entire reason why 
I adopted 30 years in this case, as against 334 years in the other. 

Mr. Taylor, re-called, said, in answer to Mr. BALFour Browne, that 
he had been asked how the prices at Slough compared with the charges 
made by other companies. He had looked into the matter since, and 
found they were below the average of recent legislation. 

Mr. BALFour Browne intimated that, subject to the calling of one 
other witness, who had been sent for in consequence of something his 
learned friend had stated, but who had not yet arrived, this would be 
the case for the Company. 





GAS APPLIANCES FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL USES. 


In connection with an exhibition of gas apparatus suitable for trade 
and industrial purposes held by the Reading Gas Company at the gas- 
works from Monday to Friday last week, Mr. J. Fentiman, of Messrs. 
Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited, gave practical demonstrations in 
the afternoon and evening of the first two days. The appliances on 
view were suitable for brazing and enamelling, fusing metals, case- 
hardening and tempering, melting metals for working jewellers, 
coffee roasting, heating irons, &c. Another interesting demonstration, 
which afforded convincing proof of the excellence of gas lighting from 
a hygienic point of view, was the fixing of a fan above a gas-lit globe. 
The fan sped round rapidly—showing how air is induced to circulate 
by the gas from a burner. This demonstration, which was the idea of 
Mr. D. H. Helps, the Engineer of the Company, received a good deal 
of attention. The lighting of the exhibition was carried out by Messrs. 
W. Sugg and Co., Limited, and was greatly admired. 

Mr. Fentiman explained that his Company had sent asmall selection 
of apparatus to show some of the uses to which coal gas could be ap- 
plied for various trade and industrial purposes. Of late years, there 
had been considerable development in the use of gas in the way men- 
tioned ; and Mr. Helps and his Company were so convinced that there 
was good scope for this work in Reading, that they were startiog a de- 
partment to developit. Mr. Fentiman mentioned a few points in regard 
to the law under which these and all other furnaces worked: Where 
a temperature of not higher than 1800° or 1900° Fahr., or a bright red 
is required, the ordinary low-pressure burner in a suitable furnace is 
sufficient. These burners are also adapted to apparatus for carbonizing 
or case-hardening, for muffle furnaces, and for melting metal which 
has a low fusing-point, such as stereotype metal. For temperatures 
above those mentioned, the high-pressure gas-burner, working at from 
2 lbs. to 11 lbs, is suitable. The simplest method for working at tem- 
peratures higher than 1800° or 1900° Fahr., however, is to use air under 
pressure with the ordinary gas supply. 

On Tuesday afternoon, a very interesting display was given by the 
British Oxygen Company, with their specially constructed coal gas 
and oxygen cutter. A steel joist about 16 in. by 7 in., having a web 
of from } in. to 14 in. thick, was repeatedly cut into sections through- 
out its width in the course of a few minutes—an operation which would 
have taken about twelve hours to perform with apparatus. This 
cutter is extensively used in engineering workshops ; and builders often 
employ it for the removal of steel joists and other ironwork from 
buildings where drills cannot be conveniently employed. These demon- 
strations caused a large amount of comment in Reading. 


Ilford Gas Company. 


At the ordinary half-yearly general meeting of this Company on 
Monday last week, the Directors reported that the steady growth in 
the Company’s business had continued throughout the latter half of 
the past year; the sale of gas showing an increase of 5°41 per cent. 
compared with the corresponding period of 1910. There wasa balance 
of £16,585 available for distribution ; and the Directors recommended 
the payment of the statutory dividends for the six months at the rate 
ot 74 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “ C ” stocks, and 6 per cent. 
per annum on the “B” stock (less income-tax). These payments 
would amount to £6886, and leave £9699 to be carried forward. The 
Chairman (Mr. W. Ashmole), in moving the adoption of the repoft, 
said the past half year had proved to be the most successful the Com- 
pany had had. The quantity of gas sold had been 197,771,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 187,611,000 cubic feet—showing an increase of 
10,160,000 cubic feet, or equal to 5°41 per cent. Notwithstanding this 
considerable increase, it was gratifying to note that the expenditure 
on manufacture and distribution compared very favourably with the 
latter half of 1910, as the result of alterations in the retort-house. The 
money received from the sale of gas was £700 more, in spite of 
the reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price. The total income 
from coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia was £6567, against £6598. 
There was a loss on coke; but the revenue from tar and sulphate of 
ammonia nearly compensated for this. The plant had been kept in 
thorough repair out of revenue, and was in first-class order. Since the 
beginning of this year, new plant had been added capable of making 





750,000 cubic feet of gas per day. It was now at work, and it had 


proved to be capable of doing all that was claimed for it by the makers. 
The report was adopted. The dividends recommended having been 
declared, votes of thanks were accorded to the Chairman, Directors, 
officers, staff, and workmen. The votes were acknowledged by the 
Chairman, the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. B. Farquhar), and the 
Secretary (Mr. Gerald H. S. Irons). 





Bishop’s Stortford and District Gas Supply.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and. Epping Gas and Electricity 
Company, the accounts presented for the half year ended the 31st of 
December showed a balance of £3555 on the revenue account, and a 
sum of £4908 available for distribution. The Directors recommended 
the declaration of dividends at the rate of £5 14s. and £5 Ios. per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary stocks, and of £5 and £4 per cent. per 
annum on the preference stocks. The payment of these would absorb 
£2943, and leave £1965 to be carried forward. 
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COAL STRIKE AND GAS SUPPLY. 


The Position in London—The Price of Coke. 


The “ Westminster Gazette” last Friday contained a special article 
dealing with the position of the gas supply of London in view of the 
present crisis in the coal trade. The writer had obtained reports from 
gas companies in and around London ; and they are given below. He 
said it would be conceded that the managers had made all possible 
provision against the general withdrawal of coal supplies ; and it was 
further demonstrated, in connection with the companies’ charges for 
coke, that a desire to extract the last penny out of the exigencies of 
the hour did not dominate the minds of all engaged in the trade. 


GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


This Company a couple of years ago brought the enormous district 
of West Ham within its sphere of influence, and during 1910 used 
1,793,756 tons of coal in supplying 690,015 consumers. Without com- 
mitting themselves to any definite statement as to the amount of coal 
within their reach, the Directors of this Company were [on Thursday] 
credited with having made provision for the maximum strain that is 
likely to be put upon their resources. ‘We have enough coal,” said 
the Company’s representative, “to last any conceivable period covered 
by the strike.” It was subsequently elicited that the stocks of coal 
available might reasonably be expected to keep a full supply of gas at 
the service of the public for at least seven weeks. 


SoutH METROPOLITAN Gas CompPaANyY. 


Heavy emergency coal purchases have placed this Company in a 
position to assure its customers—of whom during 1910 there were 
352,453—that an undiminished supply of gas will be at their service 
“until the early part of May.” This Company, in 1910, consumed 
1,100,642 tons of coal. Two months’ supplies, therefore, on this show- 
ing, cannot be much less than 183,440 tons, and might probably be 
more. ‘‘ We are sending out a special notice to all our customers,”’ 
said one of the Company's chief officials; ‘‘ and, in addition to assuring 
them that they will be able to have as much gas as they want for the 
next two months at least, we are also reminding them that, in spite of 
the high price at which the coal has been bought, our charge to them 
for coke will remain unchanged. The decision to keep coke at the 
old price has caused a good deal of surprise in various quarters; but 
the Directors are pursuing this policy entirely out of regard for the 
poor people around them, upon whom the inflated coal prices have 
fallen with crushing severity. The demand for coke has surpassed 
anything ever recorded in the history of the industry ; and we have at 
last been compelled to restrict the sale to our own gas customers and 
coke consumers already on our books. For the convenience of the 
poorer purchasers, who have neither money nor storage-room to enable 
them to buy coke in large quantities, we are selling it in brown-paper 
bags at 4d. for 28 lbs., which is only 3d. percwt. more than is charged 
for separate lots weighing 6 cwt. apiece.”’ 


TOTTENHAM AND EpmMonton Gas Company. 


An interesting statement was made by Mr. A. E. Broadberry, tke 
Engineer and Manager of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Com- 
pany, who supply 60,000 consumers, including 18,158 ordinary and 
41,503 slot meter users. 

‘* This is essentialy a slot district,’? Mr. Broadberry said. ‘ But we 
are very proud of the growth of the business all the same; and it is 
with the utmost pleasure that we are relieving the anxiety of our 
clients by informing them that we are not likely to be beaten by this 
deplorable strike. Like the Gaslight and Coke Company, we make a 
considerable proportion of water gas, which requires no coal for its 
manufacture. Even so, however, we consume 105,000 tons of coal per 
annum ; and just now our requirements demand 300 tons per day. 
We manufacture in the proportion of 70 per cent. of coal gas to 30 per 
cent. of carburetted water gas; and last year, in place of an estimated 
5 per cent. increase in the total consumption, a 12 per cent. increase 
was recorded. 

‘‘With regard to the coal supply, I have been trying my hardest 
since last October to secure full deliveries; but the contractors in that 
period, despite all my hustling, have fallen behind their contracts by 
10,000 tons. We always keep a big reserve of coal ; but on this occa- 
sion we wanted to get the last ounce. We have enough coal in stock 
to last eight weeks; and if the strike lasts longer than is generally 
believed to be possible, we could modify the proportions of the two 
gases by making more carburetted water gas, and thus prolong the 
supply to the public by at Jeast another month. I should be loth to 
resort to this expedient, however, for that would involve a big call 
upon the coke supply, to the serious detriment of the public, from 
whom the demand for coke is increasing every hour. Our relief at the 
substantial character of the coal reserve may be guessed when it is 
remembered that we are not likely to secure fresh deliveries of coal 
within three weeks of the conclusion of the strike.” 


Necessity for Economizing Fuel. 

On all hands, emphasis is being laid on the necessity for exercising 
economy in the use of fuel. The Government have been making 
inquiries of the gas companies in different parts of the country as to 
the quantity of coal they have in hand; and instructions have been 
issued that, wherever possible, gas is to be used in place of steam. It 
may be mentioned here that, according to reports which have reached 
us, there are stocks of coal in hand sufficient to last for periods ranging 
from three weeks to more than four months; Bromley, Slough, and 
Ventnor being in specially favourable positions. 

In a letter in ‘‘ The Times” on Monday last week, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry urged that in the present crisis systematic economy in the use of 
fuel is of primary importance. He suggested that it is not perhaps 
sufficiently recognized by many that such economy in our dwelling- 
houses is not merely a matter of restricting the size or number of 
domestic fires, but that the efforts of all should be earnestly directed to 
the immediate conservation of all that energy employed for the service 





of our households which has its origin in the consumption of coal. 
For example, all wasteful employment of gas, electric light, and water 
should be at once discontinued in every dwelling, whether it be large 
or small. He said he was convinced that, without hardship, much 
economy in the employment of coal could be rendered possible in every 
household, independently of that general reduction in the burning of fuel 
in fire-grates which he supposed all had more or less taken in hand. 

The “ Pall Mall Gazette,” in an article which appeared last Friday, 
indicated various ways in which economy of coal could be achieved ; 
the easiest being to allow it to be converted into gas or electricity 
before it was applied to domestic uses. The writer drew special 
attention to the fact that there are no fewer than 1,300,000 heating and 
cooking appliances for gas and electricity in London alone supplied 
from the mains of the great companies. 

With the view of economizing coal, considerable attention is being 
given to coke; and there is consequently increased demand for it. 
This, as a rule, is being liberally met by those who have stocks of the 
fuel to dispose of. The decision of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany not to raise the price of coke either for domestic or trade pur- 
poses has been mentioned already; and the South Suburban Gas 
Company have not increased the price to their ordinary consumers. 
A philanthropic gentleman in Croydon has arranged with the Gas 
Company to supply coke to the poor at a cheap rate; and at Leeds it 
is being sold in pennyworths in paper bags. 


Curtailment of the Public Lighting. 

In order to economize coal, the public lighting has been suspended 
or curtailed in a number of towns. Among them are the following : 
At Batley, the lamps are extinguished at 1 a.m. instead of 5 a.m.; and 
only every alternate lamp is lighted. At Bolton, there is no public 
lighting except in a few main roads. The Town Council have appealed 
to the public to economize ; and a suggestion has been made that house- 
holders should put lights in their windows to guide wayfarers. At 
Cambridge, only half the lamps are being lighted, and this is done later 
than usual. Except at the corners of the principal streets, the lights 
are extinguished at or soon after midnight. At Canterbury and Dover, 
the lighting has been curtailed; and at Castle Donnington and Shard- 
low it has been suspended. At Exmouth, it has been curtailed by 14 
hours daily ; and at Malvern, reduced as far as practicable. About 
tooo of the public lamps have been out at Oldham since last Wednes- 
day night; and this will be continued so long as the necessity exists. 
In many parts of the town the lamps contain two burners; and in 
these cases only oneis lighted. In streets which have two lamps close 
together, one is extinguished. The lighting of the large lamps in front 
of the Town Hall is also being curtailed. At Sheffield, the lamps are 
lighted one hour later and extinguished one hour earlier than usual. 
At Stalybridge, it has been decided to light only one burner in lamps 
containing two or three burners, and to light alternate lamps in ap- 
proved positions in certain streets or roads. The Saffron Walden Gas 
Company have been compelled to keep the streets in darkness ; and 
they issued a notice last week calling upon householders to exercise 
strict economy in the use of gas, At Teignmouth, the public lighting 
has been reduced by one-half. 





FATALITIES IN GAS-WORKS. 


Mr. H. R. Oswald, the Coroner for South-East London, held an 
inquiry last Wednesday, at the Co-operative Institute, Woolwich, into 


the circumstances attending the death of John Guy (36), an unskilled 
labourer, which occurred at the Beckton station of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. Mr. C. Beasley Robinson (Messrs. Monier- Williams, 
Robinson, and Milroy) appeared for the Company; and Mr. J. N. 
Reeson, Engineer-in-Charge at Beckton, was in attendance. Henry 
George Ockwell, a rope-runner, said that on Saturday morning, the 
2nd inst., he was on a light engine going toretort-house No. 6. When 
he got to the end of the house, he was about to give the signal to the 
driver, when he turned round and saw the body of the deceased in the 
4-feet way. He had no business where he was, as there was on the 
doors a notice that no workmen, excepting those employed in the 
house, were allowed in the coke-hole. George Lambert, an engine- 
driver, said he did not observe anything when he took the engine into 
the retort-house, until the last witness called his attention to the 
deceased lying on the metals. While driving, he felt a slight jar ; but 
he thought it was due to some defect in the road. In answer to Mr. 
Robinson, witness said he was not going at more than a mile-and-a-half 
an hour. John Phillips, a labourer, stated that he saw deceased on the 
evening of the rst inst. going towards the works, and he said he was going 
to have asleep because he felt ill. Dr. John Guest said he was called to 
No. 6 retort-house on the morning of the 2nd inst., and saw deceased. 
There was compound fracture of both legs, and a very large wound on 
one of them. He was much puzzled to find only a very small quantity 
of blood. After giving the matter very careful consideration, he came 
to the conclusion that the deceased had been struck on the back of the 
neck, and had died through shock. In answer to Mr. Robinson, 
witness said the only doubt he had was as to whether deceased might 
have been dead before the engine struck him. He thought, however, 
the cause of death wascrushing of the spine and the forcing of the ribs 
against the lurg, followed by shock. The Coroner having summed 
up, the Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental Death,” and exonerated 
the driver of the engine from blame. 

Mr. R. Henslowe Wellington held an inquest at Lambeth last Wed- 
nesday on the body of Eli Humphries (43), a stage foreman, employed 
at the Vauxhall station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It 
appeared that the deceased was crushed between the framework of a 
press and an elevator in the retort-house ; and death ensued imme- 
diately. Caution against passing this spot was put up years ago, In 
consequence of the men using the narrow passage. The injuries sus- 
tained were a fractured skull and shock; and the Jury found that the 
deceased accidentally met his death through his own negligence. Mr. 
Washington, on behalf of the Company, said they deeply regretted the 
loss of an old and valued servant; and, notwithstanding the verdict 
of the Jury, they would look after his dependants, 
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WATER SUPPLY IN BRISTOL LAST YEAR. 


Effects of the Drought. 


"In moving, at the recent annual meeting, the adoption of the report 
of the Directors of the Bristol Water Company for the year ended 


Dec. 31, some figures from which were given in the “ JouRNAL” 
last week (p. 689), the Chairman (Mr. H. N. Abbot) said the result of 
the year’s working was practically indicated by the increase in the 
revenue, which was a very satisfactory—in fact, almost a record— 
increase of £5000. It was the more satisfactory seeing that they had 
had five very lean years following five fat ones. The £5000 was due 
to the drought. He could not say the revenue had gone up per- 
manently by this sum, as the drought was to a very great extent re- 
sponsible for the large revenue received. It was acurious year. They 
had two months very wet, then came seven months of downright 
drought, followed by three months in which they replenished their 
stocks, having plenty of rain again. From the 1st of March to the 
1st of October, they were 84 inches behind the proper rainfall; and 
the drought for the time was tremendous. So heavy was the con- 
sumption, that on some days 14 million gallons of water per day were 
supplied to the public. While a drought might tend to bring fresh 
domestic customers on their books, it had a very direct effect on trade. 
For businesses, they must have water; and the result had been that 
the increase in revenue was attributable to £800 for domestic use and 
£4400 for commercial purposes ; so that they would see what a large 
proportion of the £5000 was attributable to trade requirements. The 
increased consumption of water in the Company’s district had been 
250 million gallons; their daily average having gone up from 9°6 to 
to 10'2 million gallons, The normal annual supply was 3500 millions, 
and last year it had gone up to 3750 millions—a total increase of 250 
millions. In going through the accounts, it would be noticed that the 
working expenses had gone up. This, of course, was a natural conse- 
quence of the drought. The increased delivery meant increased wages, 
increased coal, and increased pumping. Looking to the future, he did 
not think the prospects for the coming year were very good. The loss 
of water-rates owing to the number of voids was heavy, and it seemed 
to him that the builder who wanted to build houses was making a mis- 
take. Above this there was the shock of the last census. When the 
the Registrar-General was making up his census, he thought they had 
382,000 inhabitants in the Bristol area; but on the 1st of April it turned 
out that there were only 357,000. Instead of going up, as he supposed, 
43,500 in ten years, including those introduced by the extension of the 
boundaries, they had only gone up 18,000; so that 25,500 people were 
missing in Bristol. During the five years before the census, there must 
have been considerable migration from within the boundaries of the 
city, but not enough to account for the 25,500 people who were not 
drinking the Company’s water. Considering how they went through 
the long drought, he thought they might congratulate themselves 
on a very creditable performance ; and for this they certainly had to 
thank their staff, their Engineer (Mr. J. A. M‘Pherson, M.Inst.C.E.), 
and he might include the Directors. 


NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR LUDLOW. 





Last Thursday an important event in connection with the Corpora- 
tion of Ludlow took place on the occasion of the completion of the 


new water supply. Ludlow has been fortunate in being able to obtain 
for generations a good supply of water; and the present source, 
obtained through the kindness of the Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, 
is stated to be inexhaustible. The proceedings commenced with a 
luncheon given by Mr. E. T. Evans, the Mayor, who presided—among 
those invited being the Earl. 

At the close of the luncheon, the inaugural ceremony was performed 
in Castle Square by the Earl of Plymouth, who drank some of the 
water from a goblet, suitably inscribed, presented to him by the 
Mayoress. He thanked the Mayor and Mayoress for their extreme 
kindness to him, and said he would preserve the goblet as a memento 
of the honour they had done him. He heartily congratulated the 
ancient borough of Ludlow upon completing the new water supply, 
which was one of the very best, and equal to their requirements. 

The Mayor, in an interesting speech, traced the history of the water 
supply of Ludbow from the time of Sir Henry Sidney, in 1559, to the 
present day. In the early part of 1910, he said, the condition of the 
water supply caused grave anxiety to the Council. In April of that 
year, the Borough Surveyor (Mr. J. Alfred Spreckley) submitted a 
report setting forth the various proposals which had been made in con- 
nection with the water supply since 1877. The Town Council decided 
to obtain expert advice. This was not the first occasion the borough 
had had reason to congratulate itself upon securing the able services 
of Mr. H. P, Maybury (the Kent County Surveyor). The plans were 
designed by the Borough Surveyor, to whom great praise was due. 
The Contractor (Mr. Richard Davies) had given every satisfaction ; 
and last, but not least, he must mention the Chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee (Alderman Sheldon). He proposed that their best thanks 
be tendered to the Earl of Plymouth and to the officials connected 
with the undertaking. Alderman Sheldon seconded the proposition. 
Cheers were given for the Earl of Plymouth and the Mayor and 
Mayoress, and the proceedings closed. 


i 


Winchester Water and Gas Company.—In the report presented ai 
the recent half-yearly general meeting of this Company, the Directors 
stated that the receipts from the sale of water and gas continued to 
show a satisfactory increase. The balance of the net revenue account 
available for distribution was £7761 ; and the Directors recommended 
the payment of dividends on the preference and consolidated ordinary 
Stocks for the half year at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, less in- 
come-tax. This was agreed to. The Engineer and General Manager 
(Mr. H. C. Head, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) certified that the whole of the 
plant had been maintained in a thorough and efficient condition, 








WATER SUPPLY IN FLANDERS. 


An Important Scheme. 


The following particulars of a scheme of water supply for Flanders 
appeared recently in the Engineering Supplement to ‘ The Times.” 


Lower Belgium is a region very ill-supplied with water. The surface 
water mostly used is of poor quality, and often liable to contamination. 
Hence the people have to rely on rain water. In order to remedy this 
situation, a number of local authorities have of late years taken steps 
to ensure adequate supplies of drinking water, and have with this object 
entered into an agreement with the Compagnie Intercommunale des 
Eaux, which supplies Brussels with water collected in the valley of the 
Bocq, a tributary of the Meuse, between Namurand Dinant. A scheme 
for which the Company have recently been authorized to make the 
necessary acquisitions of property contemplates the collection of water 
from the Houyoux River, a tributary of the Meuse, between Liége and 
Huy, and involves the building of a conduit thence to Mazy in the 
Namur province, where it will join the present aqueduct supplying 
Brussels with water from the Bocq. 

The collecting works have been in progress for three years in the 
neighbourhood of Modave. The conduit leading to Mazy will be about 
30 miles in length, and will have a width of 3 ft. 8 in., with a depth of 
5 ft. 11 in., calculated to give an average daily supply of about 19 
million gallons. It will be necessary to construct a principal reservoir 
of 54 million gallons capacity near Brussels, whence a conduit 79 miles 
long will lead to Ostend through Assche, Alost, Ghent, and Bruges. 
This will constitute the main trunk line of the new scheme; but a 
branch 19 miles long from Assche will probably be constructed for the 
supply of Termonde and Saint-Nicolas, and another 7 miles long will 
convey the Houyoux waters from Ostend to Blanckenberghe. 

The Company are at present in possession of all the necessary land 
between Modave and Mazy, and have acquired a strip of land, 33 feet 
wide, between Brussels and Assche. From the latter place the conduit 
will follow the provincial and governmental roads, except at Ghent, 
where several buildings remain still to be acquired. 

The whole scheme is estimated to take about four years to complete, 
and will cost 26 million francs, to be covered by a loan, to which 
Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and Blanckenberghe have undertaken to con- 
tribute. These are the four principal towns interested in the scheme ; 
and the water will be supplied to them at 1oc. per cubic metre, or 44d. 
per 1000 gallons. For the other communes served, the supply is to 
be made directly by the Company at a fixed rate, which it is expected 
will be the same as in Brussels, or 22s. a year. The completion of the 
scheme will be of peculiar interest for Ostend, where the existing water 
supply is obtained chiefly from wells. According to the contract, the 
Company have to furnish a maximum of about 14 million gallons Caily ; 
but the town has to guarantee a yearly consumption of about 308} 
million gallons. 

After the completion of these works, the mains of the Compagnie 
Intercommunale will represent a total of 185 miles, crossing Belgium 
from one end to another, and calculated to provide a daily supply of 
1g million gallons. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


Mr. Yates’s Views. 
Presiding last Thursday at the meeting of Messrs. John Wright and 
Eagle Range, Limited, Mr. H. JAMEs YaTEs expressed regret that Mr. 


Sanders had resigned the chairmanship of the Company, in conse- 
quence of having gone to live a long distance from Birmingham. He 
was, however, retaining his seat onthe Board. Inviewof Mr. Yates's 
extended experience as Managing-Director of the Company, the Direc- 
tors had elected him Chairman. The report showed that they had a 
balance to deal with of £66,260 ; and it was proposed that £8000 of this 
sum should be carried to the reserve fund, which would bring the 
fund up to £73,000. Thistransfer, along with the amount of the divi- 
dends, would leave a sum of £10,657 to be carried forward. Cash in 
hand and in the bank amounted to £61,187—which was a very strong 
position. 

Mr. YaTEs made a lengthy speech, in which he brought out some 
interesting points. The main portions are reproduced below. 


CoMPETITION AND PROFITS. 


All who are associated with the management of large manufacturing 
concerns to-day, must realize the great difficulties which have to be 
faced. The conditions of competition were never so keen. Business 
in many directions can only be retained at considerably reduced prices, 
in addition to which even greater value than before is expected in the 
manufactures. This means that, in order to maintain our position, the 
turnover each year has had to be greatly increased, though, unfortunately, 
owing to present competitive conditions, this increase in turnover does 
not show anything like a proportionate increase in actual profit. It may 
occasion you some surprise when I tell you that a large portion of our 
turnover which used to be a profitable source of income has now 
ceased to yield any profit whatever. It is, however, necessary to con- 
tinue this part of the business for the sake of maintaining our position 
and prestige in connection with the more remunerative sections of 
the business. All this emphasizes the importance of a continual in- 
crease in the turnover, so as to enable us to secure such satisfactory 
results as those now before you. With this in view, every effort 
has been put forth during the past year, with the gratifying result that 
for 1911 our turnover has greatly exceeded that of any previous year, 
The results which weare able toshow you to-day alsoconstitute a record. 
Increased turnover naturally necessitates increased facilities for pro- 
duction and distribution in the way of extended buildings and addi- 
tional plant and machinery and increased staff. During the past year, 
we have further extended the works ; these extensions having involved 
an outlay of many thousands of pounds. We now have in hand still 
further additions, which will be the largest yet undertaken. Then, 
apart from this, we continue to carry on the policy by which the works 
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during the past few years have been entirely remodelled and equipped 
with the latest machinery ; and entirely new methods of working also 
adopted, such as have not previously been associated with the manu- 
facture of gas-stoves, and which alone have rendered it possible to 
retain our premier position in the industry. We have the largest 
gas-stove works in the world; and during the past year we acquired 
additional land for extensions. 

In one sense, there is apt to be a certain disadvantage attaching to 
the fact that we are able to carry on the business with a capital which 
is small when compared with the extent of the Company’s operations. 
It is liable to be forgotten that the actual capital in the business by 
means of which the profits are earned is much larger than the capital 
on which dividend is paid. In past years (as is proposed also for the 
year to which this balance-sheet refers) the policy of the Company has 
been to retain part of its profits in the form of reserves. The reserve 
fund, supplemented by the contingent reserve, is actually additional 
paid-up capital employed in earning the annual profits. That we 
should be able to continue year after year to pay a dividend of 20 per 
cent. is only rendered possible by the fact of our being in a position to 
work with this disproportionately small capital. If our paid-up capital 
had been increased proportionately to the size of our business, so as to 
represent more accurately the relation of profit earned to capital actu- 
ally employed, shareholders would receive a much lower dividend. 


WaGES AND DIVIDENDS. 


An important matter which is probably not fully known or realized, 
is the amount of wages earned by the workpeople as compared with the 
amount earned by the shareholders as dividend on the capital invested. 
It will be of interest to you to know that we actually pay in wages 
several times the amount which we distribute in dividends. In the 
mexampled gravity of the situation created by the unhappy dispute 
in the coal industry, I feel I have every reason for emphasizing this 
matter. The difficulties inseparable from the present unrest which 
prevails among the workpeople throughout the country, are difficulties 
from which no large manufacturing business can hope to be wholly 
exempt, and which must be a source of deep concern to all who are 
in close touch with present conditions, and who look ahead into the 
future. I, for one, sympathetically realize the obligations of the com- 
munity and the employers towards labour, and particularly towards 
such as may not be receiving what is known as a living wage. I know 
the frequent disadvantages and even dangers which have often pre- 
vented the worker from getting into sufficiently close touch with the 
employer, and so making any representation at first hand ; and I appre- 
ciate the good that has resulted from the labours of many trade union 
officials appointed to fight the battles of the worker. What cannot be 
too strongly deprecated is such action by unions or officials as tends to 
stir up needless strife between employer and employed, and renders 
the peaceful adjustment of questions increasingly difficult. 

UNFORTUNATE TRADES UNION METHODs. 


It is an utter misfortune for all concerned that agreements made be- 
tween masters and men should have become (as they often are to-day) 





scarcely worth the paper on which they are written, or that an arbitral 
decision is frequently a dead-letter unless it be in favour of the men. 
What ought to engage the strenuous endeavours of all earnest men, 
both employers and workers, is the bringing about of healthier relations 
between the workers and the employers—a wise recognition by each 
of the other’s difficulties and rights ; a removal of the causes on both 
sides of that suspicion on the part of workpeople which unhappily 
paralyzes progressive methods, and often actually keeps down the earn- 
ings of the workers. I know of instances to-day where workpeople 
who are paid at piecework rates could earn wages altogether in excess 
of the amount they actually receive. The union, however, limits their 
output, and goes even so far as to prevent additional hands being em- 
ployed, in the mistaken fear lest this should result in loss of employ- 
ment to those who are already engaged in the work. Senseless and 
irresponsible restrictions of this kind mean irreparable damage to an 
industry, and to all whose interests are bound up with it. 


Decay oF APPRENTICESHIP. 


It is greatly to be regretted, in the interests of industrial progress, that 
the system of apprenticeship is in many trades now practically a dead- 
letter. Many workmen resent youths being brought in to learn their trade, 
fearing that they will themselves be superseded so soon as the youth 
has completed his apprenticeship ; and this feeling has found expression 
in restrictions by many unions which have brought apprenticeship to 
its present effete state. The result of this is seen in the number of 
youths wandering about the streets to-day, having been taught no 
trade, and soon degenerating into hooligans. I am convinced that the 
present methods in relation to the training of future workers are entirely 
wrong, and that no improvement will be effected until better counsels 
prevail. The demand for competent men is more than ever in excess 
of the supply—a fact which is, I believe, entirely due to lack of train- 
ing in the early days—and until there is recognition on all hands of the 
duty of systematically training and thoroughly equipping the future 
workers in our industrial concerns, there remains a heavy handicap 
upon increase in our national efficiency as a commercial community. 
The one thing which alone can be relied on to ensure the success of 
any business to-day is the application of science both to production 
and to the business generally. In our own particular line of business, 
scientific investigation and research work, as carried out in our 
chemical and physical laboratories, play an important part; and but 
for this, your Company would not be occupying so high a position in 
the trade as it enjoys to-day. We must not associate the word 
“‘ Science ” with laboratories only. There is the scientific training of 
the workmen, most of whom have hitherto been brought up on a 
rule-of-thumb method. Most youths show ata certain stage natural 
aptitude for certain work ; and the training given should be such 
as will best fit a youth for the proper carrying out of that particular 
work, A man trained on these lines will realize the responsibilities 
resting upon him, and recognize that he is not a mere pawn in a game, 
but an intelligent, and, indeed, essential, factor in the success of the 
organization of which he formsa part. One is continually hearing of 
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agitation for shorter hours of labour by workpeople; whereas the 
staff of clerks—not to speak of the employers themselves—are finding 
their hours of work considerably on the increase, and are frequently 
found to be working longer hours than the workpeople themselves, who 
have no responsibilities other than the immediate work in which they 
are concerned. 

GaAs-FIRE INVESTIGATIONS. 

Another of the causes which has contributed to our success during 
the past few years is the number and value of our investigations in con- 
nection with gas-fires. In fact, I may say we have in this connection 
had the good fortune to set the standard to the industry; and it is 
gratifying to find that all makes of gas-fires to-day are modelled as 
closely as possible on the lines we ourselves have laid down. Gas-fires, 
not many years ago, were not regarded as a real substitute for a coal- 
fire, but as a stop-gap for occasional purposes, and if constantly used 
would not be either economical or comfortable. Whatever truth there 
may have been as regards gas-fires of the old school, the gas-fires we 
make to-day can be used to replace coal-fires entirely for all-day use, 
with all the economy and other advantages of the coal-fire and none of 
its drawbacks, and with other important advantages of economy and 
convenience peculiarly theirown. Up to within the last few years, 
gas-fires were so constructed as to give off the greater part of their heat 
by high-temperature convection, which necessarily overheated the sur- 
rounding air and caused great discomfort. The gas-fires we make to- 
day give the greater part of their heat by radiation ; convected heat 
being reduced to the necessary minimum, and given off at a low tem- 
perature, so that, while it is warming the air, it produces none of the 
discomfort caused by the older gas-fires, and still to be found in asso- 
ciation with overheated hot-water pipes. One the greatest faults with 
the old type of gas-fire was that a proportion of the products of com- 
bustion was frequently allowed to escape into the room ; and, indeed, 
there are many fires made and sold to-day which still suffer from this 
same defect. Every fire made by thisCompany is absolutely free from 
any such drawback. Weare careful to see that no new apparatus is 
ever allowed to reach the public until it has passed the high standards 
which we have set up—a policy which is well rewarded by the esteem 
with which our manufactures are regarded, and the consequent in- 
creasing demand we are experiencing for them. Gascompanies all over 
the kingdom are now supplying gas-fires on hire-terms to their con- 
sumers ; a number of important undertakings actually supplying and 
fixing these appliances free, for the sake of the increased consumption 
secured thereby. As the result of the excellent work we have done 
in the perfecting of these apparatus, we are more than sharing the re- 
sults of this well-considered enterprise on the part of gas undertakings 
throughout the kingdom. In this connection, a most valuable testi- 
mony to the unique position we occupy as setting the standard in gas- 
fires, not only in thiscountry, but on the Continent, has just appeared in 
the German and English Technical Press. Mr. E. K6rting, of Berlin, the 
well-known authority in gas science, has published the results of com- 
parative tests he has made between the best German type of gas-stove 





and the best English type. The one English stove he chose for the 
test was one of this Company’s make, expressly recommended to him 
by aleading gas engineer, and chosen without any communication with 
us; and Mr.Korting expresses himself as astonished at the great 
superiority of our type of gas-fire over the best type Germany has yet 
evolved. The comparative figures he gives as to economy and efficiency 
fully warrant the high encomium he expresses. [See ante, p. 671.] 


HEATING WATER By GaAs. 


There is another direction in which there are possibilities of enormous 
development, and that is the economical heating of water by gas. We 
have enjoyed our full share of this business up to the present, but have 
realized that there is yet much to be done. And, with this in view, we 
have during the past three years carried out a large amount of research 
work in connection with gas-heated hot-water appliances. We have 
overcome the exceptional difficulties which had to be faced ; and shdrtly 
we shall be placing upon the market a gas-heated apparatus for the 
supply of hot water for domestic purposes which will be within the 
reach of practically every householder, and for which we anticipate 
very considerable sales. 


Gas FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 

We are also developing our business in the important application of 
gas for commercial uses, in the way of gas-furnaces and such-like 
appliances, for which there is an increasingly great demand, as manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize the advantages of using gas as an 
absolutely reliable and economical fuel. The reduced rates which are 
also prevailing in many directions for gas for industrial purposes have 
also resulted in further stimulating the demand for these gas appliances, 
in which connection we are steadily building up an increasingly large 
and satisfactory business. 





In the “Financial News,” some two months ago, reference was 
made to acompany about to be formed, with a capital of £2,500,000, 
to take over and work in 41 countries the “‘ Permutit ” and ‘“* Lumina- 
tor” processes for the sterilization and softening of water. Our con- 
temporary is informed that this company will not now be formed ; the 
processes having been secured by Mr. George A. Kessler and a group 
of capitalists, who have formed a private company, the whole of the 
capital for which has been subscribed. 


A fire was discovered in the electrical power station of the Old 
Lodge Tinplate Works, Llanelly, last Wednesday night. It appears 
that the plant was being worked for the purpose of providing light for 
the finishing department, which, owing to the coal strike, was the only 
portion of the works in operation. A plentiful supply of water being 
available, the outbreak was got under control in about half-an-hour. 
The electrical plant and shed were, however, destroyed ; and the esti- 
mated damage is f{1500. It is believed that the fire was caused by the 
fusing of wires. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. ,, 
Saturday. 

The coal strike so far has not materially interfered with the gas sup- 
plies to the public throughout Scotland, although in some districts a 
curtailment has been made in the matter of street and other lighting. 
During the week any important accession to the coal stocks at the 
different gas-works on a large scale has been well-nigh impossible, on 
account of the curtailment of the train services. On Tuesday, the 
Perth Town Council made a purchase of 200 tons at 22s. 6d. per ton, 
against a normal price of 10s. per ton; the Dundee dealers only allow- 
ing fifteen minutes in which to complete the bargain, as the Aberdeen 
Corporation were also after the same lot. 

Speaking at the meeting of the Scottish Automobile Club in Glasgow 
on Tuesday evening, Lord Provost Stevenson denied that there was 
any ground whatever for a statement that had been made to the effect 
that in a very few days the city would be in darkness. The subject 
was again referred to at the meeting of the Corporation on Thursday, 
when, in answer to Mr. M‘Clure, Bailie Paxton, the Convener of the 
Gas Committee, said the Gas Department “ could hold out for a very 
considerable time.” 

In Aberdeen, the lighting of the town has been slightly curtailed, 
especially on the outskirts, with a view to conserving the city’s gas 
supply. A warning has been issued to consumers to be careful in the 
matter of lighting and heating. At the gas-works, the supply of coal is 
estimated to last for at least six weeks. 

From Perth comes the report that in about three weeks’ time the 
supply of coal for the gas and water undertakings will be exhausted. 
At the Johnstone Gas-Works, there are just over two weeks’ supply of 
coal ; and it is likely that the Town Council will cut off the gas during 
the day. In Hamilton, it is stated there is a supply of coal at the gas- 
works sufficient for six or seven weeks. At Berwick-on-Tweed, there is 
enough coal on hand to meet present needs, although the Gas Com- 
pany have issued a warning to consumers to be careful. From Stone- 
haven, the report is to the effect that the gas-works have at least two 
months’ supply on hand. At the headquarters of the Vale of Leven 
Gas Company, there are six weeks’ supply of coalin hand. On Friday, 
it was reported that at the Alloa Gas-Works there was at least five 
weeks’ supply of coal in store. 

The Broughty Ferry Gas Commissioners are considering ways and 
means for safeguarding the gas supply, as at present only sufficient coal 
for five weeks is available. The Kilsyth Town Council have requested 
shopkeepers to close their premises at six o'clock each evening, in 
order to husband the gas supply. 

The Kirkcaldy Town Council have decided to reduce the number of 
lamps at present lighted. The Inverness Town Council have also in- 
augurated a reduced service of street lighting; there being only three 
weeks’ supply of coal at the gas-works. The Carnoustie gas-works 








have at least five weeks’ supply of coal on hand. From Inverurie, the 
report is that at the gas-works the coal will last for ‘several weeks.” 
In Peterhead there is sufficient coal at the gas-works for a normal 
supply of gas for about six weeks, The Grangemouth Gas Commis- 
sioners this week paid 23s. per ton for coal for the gas-works, against 
12s.—the usual contract price. The report from Dundee is to the 
effect that no curtailment of lighting is being considered, and none is 
likely to take place “ for some considerable time to come.” 

From several districts reports have come regarding the price of gas 
coke, for which there has been an increased demand. At Dunoon, the 
1 cwt. bag sold for 1s. ; at Hamilton the price was raised from gs. 2d. 
to 12s. per ton. At the Helensburgh Town Council, it was reported 
that coke was bought from the local gas-works at 8s. per ton, and sold 
retail from the carts by dealers at £1 6s. 8d. perion. The Glasgow 
Corporation on Tuesday increased the price of riddled coke from rts. 
to 16s. per ton. The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners have 
lately sold 200 tons of gas coke to the different departments of the 
Corporation. 

The Gas-Works Committee of the Arbroath Town Council have had 
under consideration the application by the stokers at the gas-works for 
an increase in their wages. It was reported that the wages paid in 
Arbroath were, on inquiry, found to be as high as, or higher than, those 
paid in other towns of similar size. The application was refused ; 
and it was remitted to the Gas Manager to ascertain which was the 
most modern and best type of mechanical stoking apparatus. 

At the meeting of the Peterhead Town Council on Monday, there 
was a long, and at times somewhat acrimonious, discussion over the 
minutes of the Gas Committee. The Manager’s report for the month 
of February showed an increase of 193,000 cubic feet in the manufac- 
ture of gas, as compared with the corresponding period last year. The 
Committee, it was reported, had resumed consideration of the applica- 
tion by the gas stokers for an increase of wages; and after discussing 
the subject very fully, and particularly in view of their being paid a 
higher wage than is paid in other burghs of similar size and situation, 
the Town Clerk was instructed to reply that no advance could be con- 
ceded. The meeting had also under consideration the duties to be 
performed respectively by the Town Chamberlain as Gas Treasurer 
and the Gas Manager; and it was resolved to recommend that the 
Town Chamberlain should undertake the supervision of the whole of 
the financial transactions of the undertaking at a salary of {150 per 
annum. The minute was eventually approved by 7 votes to 3. 

At a meeting of the Buckhaven Town Council on Monday, Bailie 
Taylor reported on the municipal gas scheme; and it was left to the 
Committee to continue their inquiries. It was mentioned that already 
good progress had been made in the matter; and they were now looking 
for a site for the gas-works. 

The water, gas, and electricity assessments of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion for 1911-12 realized {1,522,180 on Feb. 21—a net increase of 
£50,444 as compared with the preceding year. The increase would 
have been £61,168 but for a decrease of £10,724 due to the reduction 
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in the price of gas for the current year, and a decrease in the number 
of ordinary meters in use. 

Suicide by means of gas poisoning has been somewhat frequent of 
late in Dundee. On Wednesday night, a spinner, living in Jamaica 
Street, wasfounddead. She had disconnected the rubber tube attached 
to a gas-stove and put it in her mouth, after turning the gas on and 
enveloping her face in a towel. 

It has been resolved to proceed with the promotion of the Loch 
Ericht water and electric power scheme by means of a Private Bill 
instead of a Provisional Order. The capital is £450,000, in 45,000 
shares of {10 each. The petitioners against the scheme include the 
Perthshire County Council. 

Lord Provost Stevenson, speaking at the annual Grocers’ Company 
dinner in Glasgow on Thursday night, said that it was being proved 
more and more that the people in the districts surrounding Glasgow 
were with the Corporation in the matter of amalgamation. The 
plebescite taken in Govan showed a majority in favour of amalgama- 
tion. Partick had already spoken; and anyone standing against 
amalgamation had no hope of success. 

The Eastern District Committee of the Stirling County Council have 
signified their intention of opposing the Falkirk Town Council Exten- 
sion Order. 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, March 9. 


Owing to the miners’ strike, there has been an element of un- 
certainty in the market throughout the week, and prices have been 
somewhat irregular ; but on the whole the tendency has been towards 
higher values, especially during the last two or three days. New direct 
orders for export have been rather scarce, but the demand for home 
consumption has been fairly good. The closing quotations are 
£14 7s. 6d. to £14 8s. od. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £14 8s. od. to £14 Ios. 
per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 tos. to £14 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Leith. No further transactions bave transpired in the forward posi- 
tion; but producers refuse to make any concession in prices, and are 
still holding for £14 1os. per ton for April-June, and for £14 5s. per 
ton for July-December, f.o.b. good ports. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The situation of this article continues strong, and quotations on 


spot have now been raised to tos. ro4d. per cwt. for ordinary and 11s. 
for refined quality. 


Lonpon, March 11. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products still remain firm; but there is very 
little business doing owing to the coal strike. There isa small demand 
for pitch from the Continent, which, however, has not had any material 
effect on the price. Benzol remains in about the same position ; and 





orders are scarce. Foreign consumers are not inclined to pay the 
prices being asked at the moment. Solvent and heavy naphthas are in 
good demand. Creosote maintains its price; and there isa fair amount 
of inquiry. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 24s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. 
ex works, Pitch, London, 46s. to 47s.; east coast, 45s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. ; 
west coast, Clyde 45s. to 45s. 6d., Manchester 44s. 6d. to 45s., 
Liverpool 45s. to 46s. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London, r1o4d. 
to 11d.; North, 1od.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, tod. ; North, 
94d. Toluol, naked, London, tod. to ro4d.; North, 94d. to tod. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 44d. to 5d.; North, 33d. to 44d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, London, 114d. to 1s. f.o.b.; North, rod. to 
1o%d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 11d. to ts. f.o.b.; 
North, rod. to ro}d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 24d. to 34d. ; 
North, 23d. to 28d., salty ; 28d. to 23d., liquid. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
33d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and 
west coast, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 10d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £10; salts, gos. 
to 45s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, r4d. to 13d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This market is also quiet, and to a certain extent there has been a 
decline in value. Actual Beckton is quoted to-day at £14. Outside 
London makes are £13 15s. ; Hull, £14 7s. 6d. ; Liverpool, £14 8s. 9d. ; 
Leith, £14 tos. ; Middlesbrough, £14 8s. 9d. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The shipment of coal from the northern ports has now ceased, and 
there are only odd lots for sale—remnants often of cargoes that have 
been shipped. For such quantities, the prices vary very greatly. As 
much as 25s. per ton was paid for one lot of Durham coal—a record 
price for many years—while as much as 17s. per ton at the colliery was 
paid for some small coal. There are a few moderate quantities still to 
be seen at some of the collieries, but part is reserved for use about the 
pits. One or two cargoes have also been sent away, and now the 
docks and staiths may be said to be nearly bare of coal. It is impos- 
sible to quote prices for gas coal, as supplies are stopped ; and if any 
were ?vatizble, the values would be far above those that were current 
before the strike. There is a little more hope as to a settlement, but 
speculation would be futile yet as to the time of recommencement of 
work. There is a steady demand for what little coke is made. Gas 
coke is in fair supply, and is naturally taken up rapidly, with prices 
that may perhaps be tentatively put at about 17s. per ton f.o.b. 

Scotch Coal Trade. 


Owing to the restriction of supplies, business throughout Scotland 
is practically dormant. Any transactions that are being effected are 
the result of special bargaining, and very high prices are ruling. 











ROTARY WASHER SCRUBBER, 


Capacity 2,500,000 cubic feet per day, 


For Gas-Works, KINGSTON -ON-THAMES. 


MAKERS: 


H. W. Packham, Esq., Engineer. 






R. & J. DEMPSTER, Ltd., 


London Office : 
165, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., E.C. 
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Lectures to Gas-Fitters. 


Under the auspices of the Special Purposes Section of the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association, the last of a series of four lectures 
to gas-fitters was given by Mr. Matt. Dunn, of Stockton-on-Tees, at 
the Gas Office, South Shields, last Tuesday ; his subject being ‘ Low- 
Pressure Incandescent Gas Lighting.” The lecturer first dealt with the 
composition, candle power, and calorific value of coal gas, and then 
passed on to speak of burners, mantles, and globes, and the effect of 
the last on lighting efficiency. Having touched upon the reflecting 
power of wall papers, ceilings, and coloured surfaces, he explained the 
method of calculating the amount of light required for various pur- 
poses, and compared the values of ordinary low-pressure self-intensified 
and high-power low-pressure lighting. The lecture concluded with 
some remarks on the ventilating and hygienic power of gas. Mr. 
Dunn gave a similar lecture on the 27th ult. at Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. They were very successful—the attendances 
being large on each occasion. On the 13th and roth inst. he will 
lecture at Sunderland and Stockton-on-Tees. All gas-fitters, whether 
employed by gas undertakings or master plumbers, are invited to 
attend these lectures, which are quite free. 


<i 
ae 


Scarborough Gas Company and their Workmen. 


Owing to the success and prosperity of the Scarborough Gas Com- 
pany during the past five years, reductions have been made year by 
year in the price of gas, amounting toa total of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet— 
from 2s.1od. to the present price of 2s. 2d. The Board, at their last meet- 
ing, decided that the workmen should also participate in the Company’s 
prosperity ; and they have therefore increased as follows the wages of 
the whole of the men employed at the gas-works : The stokers have 
received an increase of 6d. per shift ; and all the other eight-hour shift 
men 3d. per shift. The foremen have received increases varying from 
2s. 6d. up to 5s. per week. The total number of hours worked by all 
weekly wage men, other than shift men, has been reduced from 52 to 503. 
This allows three-quarters of an hour for breakfast, instead of half-an- 
hour, which was considered insufficient, and brings down the number 
of hours worked to nearly the ideal 48 of the-working classes through- 
out the country. All ordinary labourers’ wages have been increased 
to a minimum of 25s. 3d. per week—being at the rate of 6d. per hour, 
and 3d. above the “‘ minimum living wage.” At a meeting of the men 
recently held at the gas-works, the Manager and Secretary (Mr. 
Alexander Allan, announced to them the decision of the Directors. Much 
gratification was expressed at it, and special resolutions were passed 
thanking the Directors for their voluntary liberality, and for the interest 
they have always shown in the welfare of their workmen. 








The Empire Gas Radiator Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £5000, in ros, shares. 








Enfield Gas Company. 


The half-yearly general meeting of the Enfield Gas Company (held 
on the 29th ult.) was presided over by Colonel Sir Alfred Somerset, 
K.C.B., who, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, re- 
ferred to the expenditure for additional services, meters, cookers, and 
other apparatus for using gas, as evidence of the continual demands 
for additional supplies; the quantity of gas sold during the half year 
having been 120,368,000 cubic feet, or 8,529,000 feet more than in the 
corresponding period of 1910, and representing a growth of 7°62 per 
cent. The rental brought in for gas sold was £945 more, though the 
rate per 1000 feet charged was 2d. less for the first quarter than in the 
period with which it was compared. The other principal item of 
capital expenditure, he said, was £813, the balance of the cost of 
obtaining the Company’s Special Act in 1911, the total cost of which 
was £1568—a by no means large sum when the determined nature of 
the opposition overcome was considered, and the costly effect of the 
obligations that the Company’s opponents were prevented froin putting 
upon it was kept in mind. The capital expenditure per unit of busi- 
ness done stood at a lower figure than before, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable additions made to the buildings and apparatus at the works, 
which will cover the needs, in their respective functions, for some time 
tocome. Mr. Alfred Ford, in seconding the motion, stated that the 
total number of consumers at the present time was 10,370—a growth of 
438 since the corresponding period of 1910. The prepayment meters 
numbered 8129, the public lamps supplied 1032, and the cookers 7189. 
The consumption per slot meter for the half year was 6833 feet. The 
unaccounted-for gas for the six months was 7°28 per cent., and for the 
year 5°27 per cent., of the gas made. A sum of £400 had been placed 
to the special purposes fund, and £500 to the reserve fund. The 
unappropriated balance, after providing for the dividend, amounted 
to £11,521. The motion was agreed to, and a dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the consolidated preference stock and 54 per 
cent. per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock was declared. 
Votes acknowledging the services of the Directors and of the General 
Manager and staff were passed, and responded to by Mr. Ford for the 
Board, and by Mr. C. W. Offord (the General Manager) for the staff. 
Mr. Offord compared the figures of the year just ended with those 
of 1901, from which it appeared that the quantity of gas sold had in- 
creased from 109,960,000 to 235,736,000 cubic feet, the consumers from 
2759 to 10,370, the gas-cookers in use from 1121 to 7189, and the pre- 
payment meters from 1206 to 8129; while the price of gas to ordinary 
consumers had been reduced from 4s. to 3s. 1d, per 1000 cubic feet. 





Gas Profits at Belfast—The Belfast Borough Council have 
passed a resolution authorizing the Gas Committee to grant £10,000 
from the profits of the gas undertaking towards the relief of the rates, 
together with the amount necessary for payment of dividends and 
interest on capital expenditure in connection with the City Hall. The 
latter sum, it is stated, is £11,400. 




















“CANNON” SLOT COOKERS. 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES,Lr0. peiPricios: nr. BiLsTON, stats. 


Australasian Agents: MOLDEN & BUDDEN PTY., Ltd., 364a, Little Collins Street, MELBOURNE, Vic.; and at SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Ghe “PRIMO.” 


Before placing your Seasons’ 
Requirements, ask for a Sample 


of this 


UP-TO-DATE COOKER. 


Its many advantages’ will 


appeal to you immediately 


upon inspection. 


WRITE US AT ONCE. 
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Doncaster Gas Affairs. 


At the meeting of the Doncaster Town Council last Thursday, the 
Gas Committee brought forward a recommendation with reference to 
the proposed acceptance of the tender of Messrs. Clayton, Son, and 
Co. for the supply and erection of a new gasholder. They reported 
that the two alternative schemes, with drawings relating thereto, had 
been submitted to the Local Government Board for consideration, and 
recommended that application be made to the Board for permission to 
borrow the sum of £9668 or £9068, according to which tender the 
Board preferred to select. It was reported that the Board had written 
that they would prefer the Corporation should themselves select the 
type of holder. It was then decided that a three-lift guide-framed 
gasholder (84 ft 9 in. high), with steel tank (110 feet in diameter), and 
foundations, at the price of £9668, be accepted. It was recommended 
that the Town Clerk be authorized to take the necessary steps to oppose 
the clauses of the Bawtry and District Gas Bill, which seeks power to 
supply gas in the parishes of Loversall and Rossington—the former 
being in the Corporation’s present authorized limits of supply. The 
Town Clerk thereupon reported that he had succeeded in obtaining an 
undertaking from the promoters of the Bill to withdraw from the pro- 
posed limits of supply the parish of Loversall, whereupon it was re- 
solved that no further steps be taken to petition against the Bill. The 
report was adopted. 





A Municipal Electrical Fittings Shop. 


Under this heading, the following remarks on the Sheffield municipal 
trading case reported in the “ JournaL” for the 27th ult. (p. 600) ap- 
peared in the “ Ironmonger ” last week : ‘‘ Those members of the City 
Council of Sheffield who have some respect for the rights of private traders 
are probably beginning to feel sorry that, in their corporate capacity, 
they ever set up a shop for the sale to all and sundry of electrical cigar- 
lighters, hair-curlers, and other elegant and useful trifles in the ‘ elec- 
trical fittings’ line. By starting such shopkeeping with the ratepayers’ 
money, they first of all destroyed the living or crippled the business of 
a number of their citizens; secondly, they showed themselves to be 
actuarially incompetent tradesmen; and, thirdly, they brought upon 
themselves an action-at-law, in which judgment has just been given 
against them, with costs, in the Chancery Division of the High Court. 
The Municipality may appeal to the House of Lords; but on this sub- 
ject its constituents may have a word to say. Possibly also, before 
such an appeal can be heard, assuming it to be lodged, the Bill which 
confers upon the city authorities those powers which Mr. Justice Eve 
has decided they do not at present possess, may have become an Act 
of Parliament. But here again the Council will have to reckon with 
the watchfulness of several determined opponents of extreme municipal 
trading, who will see to it that the Bill, which was read a second time 
in the House of Commons on Feb. 28, will not pass through the Legis- 
lature unchallenged.” 





Commercial Production of Calcium Cyanamide. 


Meetings of shareholders of the Alby United Carbide Factories, 
Limited, were recently held to sanction the increase of the capital from 
£400,000 to £550,000. It was explained by the Chairman (Mr. A. E. 
Barton) that the additional capital was desired in order to provide 
funds for the extension of the Odda carbide plant to a capacity of 
80,000 tons per annum, and to be able to enter into a contract for the 
supply of about 87,000 tons of carbide per annum for thirty years, for 
conversion into cyanamide. This contract had been provisionally 
settled with the Nitrogen Fertilizers, Limited. The North-Western 
Cyanamide Company, in which the Alby United Carbide Factories 
held nearly half the shares, had practically completed negotiations for 
increasing the capacity of the cyanamide plant at Odda to about 73,000 
tons per annum. This plant would be acquired by the Nitrogen Fer- 
tilizers, Limited, who would also obtain a licence from the North- 
Western Cyanamide Company to manufacture in Norway and Sweden 
up to 88,000 tons of cyanamide yearly, and sell it in all the territories 
of the Company, paying them a royalty of 10 per cent. on the net sell- 
ing price at the works. With regard to the future of the cyanamide 
industry, the consumption of artificial manures was increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The attention of chemists had been turned to the un- 
limited supply of nitrogen in the air ; and, after considerable research, 
an economical method of making it available was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Frankand Dr. Caro, by fixing the nitrogen in carbide of calcium. 
This product—calcium cyanamide, or nitrolim—could be placed on the 
market at a lower figure than that ruling for any other nitrogenous 
fertilizer, while at the same time assuring a handsome profit to the 
manufacturer. That the value of nitrolim was universally recognized 
was proved by the enormous demand that had arisen from practically 
all parts of the world. 


_— 





Birkenhead Extensions.—The Birkenhead Town Council’s exten- 
sion scheme was the subject of an inquiry conducted by Mr. P. M. 
Crosthwaite, on behalf of the Local Government Board, last Wednes- 
day, relative to the Corporation’s application for sanction to borrow 
£32,253. The Corporation are in possession of a Provisional Order, 
dated October, 1908, authorizing the expenditure of £114,000 upon the 
extension of the manufacturing and storage plant at the central gas- 
works, and to acquire land to establish subsidiary works; and this is 
the first instalment of the scheme. The proceedings were of a formal 
nature; and after hearing evidence, the Inspector visited the site of the 
proposed new gasholder station in Laird Street in the northend. The 
instalment which was the subject of the inquiry provides for the laying- 
out of a complete storage station on the Laird Street site, involving the 
construction and erection of a four-lift gasholder and gasholder tank, 
weigh-house and bridge, boiler-house, governor-house, boundary walls, 
and two cottages, and the laying of a high-pressure main from the 
central works to the new station, with boosting-plant at the former. 








In the Matter of Appearance. 








In the matter of appearance the “St. 
Nicholas” Fire is a revelation. It looks 
exactly like a glowing, cheerful Coal Fire. 


It fits any grate and brings all the ad- 

vantages of gas heating without offending 

the esthetic susceptibilities of people who 

object to the ordinary Gas Fire, however 

artistic it may be, standing out in front 
of the Fireplace. 


One of these fires fitted in your Showroom 

would attract a good deal of attention and 

ensure a large number of new consumers 
of gas for heating. 


R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 
56, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM; 


25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 
83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 


136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 
13, Whitworth Street West, MANCHESTER; 


8, Exchange Place, Donegall Street, BELFAST; 333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt 
Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W, 
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City of London Improved Public Lighting. 


At the Savoy Hotel, last Friday, the members of the Streets Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London, at the invitation of Mr. G. 
Gordon Stanham, the Chairman, met the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs at 
dinner. The toast of “The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Corporation” 
was proposed by Sir Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P., who remarked that 
the streets of the City were well lighted ; and the more gas they burnt 
the more they would show their wisdom in establishing in the City of 
London the best illuminants. The Lord Mayor proposed “ The Chair- 
man,” and in doing so observed that the lighting and cleansing of the 
streets had made the City a model. He had been through nearly all 
the cities of Europe, and a great many in America, but he had not seen 
anything to be compared with the City of London. Therefore they 
were especially grateful to the Streets Committee for the services they 
rendered to the community. Mr. Gordon Stanham, in acknowledging 
the toast, paid a tribute to the excellent manner in which he was 
assisted by the officers. 


— 





Milnrow Gas Company’s Increased Dividend.—The Directors of the 
Milnrow Gas Company have decided on an increase of the dividend on 
the original 10 per cent. shares from 7 to 8 per cent. for the last half 
year ; the dividend on the new 7 per cent. shares being retained at the 
previous figure of 5 per cent. At the meeting of shareholders, when 
the report and dividends were approved, the Chairman (Mr. E. Clegg) 
said the Directors were looking forward to a considerably increased 
demand for gas, by reason of the development of the district. 


Mr. N. H. Humphrys on the Vitiation of the Atmosphere.—Last 
Thursday evening, Mr. Norton H. Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
F.C.S., the Engineer and Manager of the Salisbury Gas Company, 
gave a lecture on “ The Vitiation of the Atmosphere ” to the employees 
of the Company. It was illustrated by diagrams and experiments. 
The Chairman of the Company (Mr. G. Fullford) presided, and, in 
introducing the lecturer, said he was known as an authority on techni- 
cal matters throughout the country, and in this connection had done 
excellent work which had not only benefited the gas consumers and the 
Company in Salisbury, but had tended to the general advancement of 
the gas industry. Mr. Humphrys commenced by explaining the mean- 
ing of the title of his lecture ; insisting on the importance of pure air, 
and tracing, with the aid of a diagram, some of the principal sources 
by which air is rendered impure. Referring to the air required for the 
combustion of coal, and the smoke and other impurities given off—im- 
purities which were extracted from coal gas at the works before it was 
sent out—he explained in detail the composition of coal gas, the air 
required, and the products of combustion. He showed by the aid of 
a model that a gas-flame is a powerful aid to ventilation, and-said this 
explained why the air in gas-lighted rooms had been found to be quite 
as pure asin others. He also pointed out the flame acted as asterilizer 
in burning up and neutralizing any organic matter that passed through 
it. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Humphrys for his lecture. 





Portchester Water Supply.—The Fareham Rural District Council 
have approved of their Water Committee’s recommendation to assent 
to the Portsmouth Water Company’s intention to obtain a Provisional 
Order for extending their mains to Portchester. This will meet the 
desire of the Admiralty, whose officials some time since called upon 
the Council to furnish an efficient water supply to the Portchester 
district—a demand which could not then be complied with. 


Pontefract without Water.—The inhabitants of the greater part of 
the district served by the Pontefract Corporation Water Committee 
were last Wednesday for the greater part of the day absolutely without a 
supply, except such as wasto be obtained fromwells. It was explained 
at the meeting of the Council in the evening that the previous Sunday 
afternoon the delivery-pipe next to the ram of the engine at the Roall 
works burst, and threw the engine out of action. Unfortunately, the 
gravity of the occurrence was not realized ; and it was not until Mon- 
day evening, when complaints as to shortness of water began to reach 
the Municipal Offices, that the officials knew anything of the mishap. 
The Borough Surveyor (Mr. J. E. Pickard) and the Chairman of the 
Water Committee (Mr. T. Butler) drove down to the works, a distance 
of seven miles, and the necessary repairs were taken in hand. But it 
was not until Wednesday night that the whole of the damage done 
could be replaced ; and meantime the reservoirs had long been dry. 


Nuneaton Water Supply.—At the meeting of the Nuneaton Town 
Council last Wednesday, the Water Committee announced that they 
had considered a report from the Engineer (Mr. F. C. Cook) on the 
progress of the work at the new water sinkings at Griff. It showed 
that the yield of water had been materially increased as the result of 
the headings driven from the bottom of the well, and that the water 
pumped now averaged 16,000 gallons per hour. In view of the rapidly 
increasing demand on the existing sources of supply, the Committee 
were of opinion that steps should be taken at once to complete the 
scheme ; and they recommended that application should be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to increase the amount of 
the loan already granted—viz., £5000—to £15,000, which would pro- 
vide for a further extension of headings, the laying of the necessary 
main, the equipment of the pumping-station, and the payment of the 
balance of £1500 to the Trustees of the Aubrey Estate in respect of the 
purchase of site and wayleaves. Alderman Johnson, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said he considered the yield had sufficiently 
increased to justify the Council in proceeding with the scheme. Mr. 
Whiteman thought the matter should be adjourned for six months, till 
they could see what the yield of water would be in the summer. He 
said he did not like embarking on such a costly scheme if, after all, it 
should prove to be a failure. In reply to questions, the Surveyor said 
he thought the additional supply would provide for the needs of the 
town, at the present rate of progress, for about another ten years. The 
Mayor (Mr. T. Horton) said the only alternative would be to apply to 
Birmingham for a supply from Shustoke. The Council had consulted 
Professor Lapworth, who had advised them to sink where they had 
done. The report was adopted. 














GEYSER MAINTENANCE. 











‘Improved Teba’ Geyser 


Solves the Maintenance Difficulty 


owing to the fact that the interior is detach- 
able, enabling Heating Chambers to be cleaned 
or renewed, and repairs effected at a very 


EVERY PART STANDARDIZED & INTERCHANCEABLE. 


These are the Machines for your HIRE LIST. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO., LD. 


(Incorporating Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co.) 


BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 


MAUGHAN’S 


(1912 Pattern) 
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Kingskerswell Lighting Scheme.—Owing to the opposition of the 
Kingskerswell Parish Council, it has been decided by the Torquay 
Town Council not to proceed with the Provisional Order by which it 
was proposed to obtain powers for the extension of the gas-mains from 
St. Mary Church to Kingskerswell. 


Free Maintenance and Cheaper Power Gas at Nelson.—The 
Nelson Corporation Gas Department have decided to undertake, from 
the 1st prox., the free maintenance of all gas appliances in use by the 
consumers in the area of supply. This step has been rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the department frequently receives complaints 
which are attributable to badly-designed and wrongly-adjusted fittings. 
The present rate for gas for power purposes is 2s. per 1000 cubic feet 
net. A reduction has been decided upon, and will come into force on 
the above-named date, when the net rates will be as follows: Any 
quantity up to 500,000 cubic feet per annum, 2s. ; 500,000 and 1,000,000 
cubic feet, 1s. 9d.; above 1,000,000 cubic feet, 1s. 6d. 


Municipal Coal Supply.—At a meeting of the Morley Town Council 
on Monday last week, Mr. Percy Marshall moved that the Corporation 
establish a municipal coal supply, and that for this purpose they should 
instruct the Gas Committee to include such a quantity in their next 
coal contracts as to be in a position to supply the citizens of the 
borough with their requirements at a reasonable cost. He said the 
problem facing them was how they were to pay for the increasing 
services demanded by the public and imposed upon them by Acts of 
Parliament ; and, in view of the heavy burdens borne by the rate- 
payers, it behoved the Corporation to lighten these burdens. One of 
the best means of doing this was to establish a municipal coal supply, 
and thereby provide them with coal at a much cheaper rate than that 
at which they could obtain it from middlemen. The motion was de- 
feated by a large majority ; only three voting in its favour. 


Oswestry Water Supply.—The Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee of the Oswestry Town Council (Alderman Smith) furnished, at 
the last meeting of the Council, some particulars in regard to the water 
supply last year. He said he found that the total consumption was 
105 million gallons, and the waste had been reduced from 22 million to 
11°4 million gallons. The trade consumption by meter amounted to 
31°4 million gallons; while the water used for domestic purposes was 
74 millions, or 67 per cent. of the whole. The total income was £2278, 
of which the traders paid £727 and the domestic users of water £1551. 
The domestic supply worked out at 5d. and the traders’ supply at 104d. 
per 1000 gallons. The Cambrian Railways Company used 31,352,000 
gallons of water, for which they were charged at the rate of 4d. per 
1000 gallons. He thought there was no reason in this; and when the 
agreement expired, he considered the terms should be revised. The 
total expenditure was £1870; and they had made a profit of £400. 
The net cost worked out at 44d. per 1000 gallons ; so the Council would 
see that they supplied the Cambrian Company at 3d. per 1000 gallons 
less than the water actually cost the town. During the dry weather 
they had to pay the Liverpool Corporation 6d. per tooo gallons for 
water, and supply it to the Company at 4d. In the subsequent remarks, 
it was explained that the Company were granted special terms with the 
view of retaining their works in the town. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4618.—Nicovup, J. D., ‘‘ Automatic supply of gas for water-heating.” 
Feb. 23. 

4637.—PENDLEBURY, J., “ Stop-taps.” Feb. 24. 

4700.—SIEMENS-SCHUCKERTWERKE G.M.B.H., “‘Gas-pumps.” Feb. 24. 

4721.—HArRTLEy, W., “Incandescent burners.” Feb. 26. 

4722.—OrpisH, F. W., and DempsTErR, R., AND Sons, LIMITED, 
“Telpher switches.” Feb. 26. 

4763.—Conn, S., ‘“‘Mantles.” Feb. 26. 

4772.—Conn, S., “Sewing mantles.” Feb. 26. 

4782.—Conn, S., “ Mantles.” Feb. 26. 

4895.—Fuwa, K., ‘“‘Gas-producer.” Feb. 27. 

4908.—Bov tt, A. J., ‘‘ Automatic production of water gas.” A com- 
munication from the Soc. Anon. des Brevets Magnée. Feb. 27. 

4916.—Happan, R., “Igniting burners.” A communication from 
the Soc. Anon. des Etablissements “ Kurios.” Feb. 27. 

4937.—VAUGHAN, R. W., “ Mantles and boxes.” Feb. 28. 

4950.—FLETCHER, F. M., “‘ Pressure generator by gas.” Feb. 28. 

4965.—BERNARDY, E., “Incandescent burners.” Feb. 28. 

4969.—Harrop, G., “ Bunsen burners.” Feb. 28. 

5024.—Testrup, N., and Riacsy, T., “‘Gas-producers.” Feb. 28. 

5039.—WoonprorFeE, F. K., and BouttBeEE, H. W., “ Automatically 
analyzing a gas volumetrically, and recording the same.” Feb. 29. 

5047.—KAaHLERT, G., “‘ Producing gas.” Feb. 29. 

5062,—ANDERSON, H., “ Lighting gas.” Feb. 29. 
_ §080.—Marks, E. C. R., ‘‘Gas-producer systems.” A communica- 
tion from the Standard Gas Power Company. Feb. 29. 

5100.—NEHMER, F., “ Lighting gas.” Feb. 29. 

5119.—WriGHT, W. H., “‘ Gas-heated irons.” Feb. 29. 

5129.—BETEGH, P., “‘Gas-fittings.” Feb. 29. 
F er alice G. P. J., “Carburetting air with crude naphthalene.” 
Seb. 29. 

5148.—Eston, V. E., and Otsen, C., “ Diffusing light.” Feb. 20. 

5167.—Ca.taway, E., and MILiar, DENNIS, AND Co., “ Plug-cock.” 
March 1, 

5184.—WanbDELL, A., “ Gas-piping.” March 1. 

5194.—Simcock, H., ‘Gas and air mixer.” March 1. 

5197.—Lamkin, A. E., and MEap, F., “ Gas-producers.” March 1. 

5238.—Scuitzkowsky, M., “ Bending pipes.” March tr. 

5256.—Yarrow, M., “Joints of pipes.” March 2. 

5259.—INGrRaM, J., “Connecting service-pipes to mains.” March 2. 

5305.—SAcKETT, J., “ Production of gas.” March 2. 

5311.—Grounpy, H.H , “ Thermostats.” March 2. 

5343-—TaTTERSALL, A. R., and ArcHBOLD, A. P. J., “ Distilling 
wood, peat, and other substances,” March 2. 
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Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited. 


The report presented by the Directors of this Company at the 
twenty-first annual general meeting, held at Warrington last Thursday, 
showed that the balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss 
account, after deducting the debenture interest, was £32,621, inclusive 
of the amount brought forward. This they recommended should be 
appropriated as follows: Depreciation of plant, £5609; dividend on 
preference capital at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum (less income- 
tax), £5881; divided on ordinary capital at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum (free of income-tax), £8162; bonus of 6d. per ordinary 
share, £2040; addition to the reserve fund (bringing it up to £45,000), 
£5000—making a total of £26,692, and leaving £5929 to be carried for- 
ward, subject to the Directors’ remuneration. It was stated that the 
continued success of the Company compelled the Directors to make 
further extensions at the Grappenhall works; and additional buildings 
are in course of erection for castings, stores, fitting and grinding shops, 
&c. The Chairman (Mr. T. Dwerryhouse), in moving the adoption of 
the report, said he thought the shareholders would agree, after perusing 
it and the accounts, that the past year had been a good one for the 
Company. Competition was as keen as ever ; but, having the services 
of a highly trained and efficient staff, they were not afraid to meet it. 
This was the twenty-first annual meeting ; and from small beginnings a 
strong and reliable Company had been produced. During the past ten 
years (including the year under review), the sum added to capital was 
£12,979 ; there had been additions to the buildings, plant, &c., amount- 
ing to £78,231; there had been written off buildings, plant, &c., as 
depreciation, £50,166; there had been added to the reserve fund 
£35,000; and they had paid a dividend averaging 11} percent. The 
Chairman concluded by referring to the several items of the balance- 
sheet. Mr. H. M. Thornton (who is the Vice-Chairman and Managing 
Director), in seconding the motion, said the business the Company did 
was largely made up of apparatus for gas cooking and heating. Cook- 


ing-stoves had been in general use for a long time. But it was only in 
very recent years that heating by gas had become popular ; and, in the 
opinion of the Directors, it was destined to be far more so. It was in 
this direction that they were looking for a large proportion of their 
future profits. He mentioned this because the Company were success- 
ful last year in securing two of the largest contracts in gas-fires which 
he supposed had ever been given out to one firm of manufacturers. 
He was referring to the two great centres of population, Manchester 
and Liverpool. After mentioning the formation and objects of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, he concluded by saying that all 
the Company had done in the past could only have been accomplished 
by the entire staff and all associated with it working in full harmony ; 
and he knew of nothing that would destroy it. The motion was carried 
unanimously. A dividend at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, with 
the bonus of 6d. per share, was declared; £700 was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Directors for their services during last year; and the 
proceedings concluded with votes of thanks to the Chairman, the 
Managing Directors (Messrs. Thornton and Ransome), the Secretary 
(Mr. J. W. Slack), and the staff, including Mr. J. William Glover and 
his son. 


= 
i 


Gas Pumping Plant for the Battle Water-Works.—The Battle 
Urban District Council having applied for sanction to borrow £1250 to 
defray the cost of substituting suction-gas plant at the water-works 
for the present steam pumping system, a Local Government Board in- 
quiry on the matter was held at the Council Room last Tuesday. Mr. 
C. Sheppard (Chairman of the Water Committee) stated that the present 
plant, put down about ten years ago, had become obsolete, and it was 
proposed to replace it by a suction-gas plant. One object was to give 
them duplicate plant in case of a breakdown, and another to economize. 
Last year the cost of coal was £225 13s.; and the estimated annual 
cost of working the new plant was about £26. 











GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


The past week has been a somewkat remarkable one on the Stock 
Exchange. It was the first whole week of the coal strike; and 
though from start to finish there was nothing of any sort to indicate 
how long it might be likely to last, markets preserved their calm tem- 


pered with prudent caution. It was a good indication of their intrinsic 
strength and freedom from embarrassing elements that they could 
show a brave and confident front. Indeed, prices in the leading 
departments closed at an advance. The opening day was very quiet, 
and operators seemed generally disinclined to deal. Government 
issues languished, and Consols fell 4. Rails were flat at lower figures. 
Later on there came some recovery, but not enough to cancel losses. 
Tuesday showed a marked improvement, owing to hopeful views being 
entertained of the coal situation. Gilt-edged issues were strong, 
Consols rose }; and Rails, after a little hesitation, went ahead. This 
continued on Wednesday, and most markets were cheerful, insisting 
that the strike could not last long. Government issues advanced ; and 
Rails pursued the up line merrily. Thursday did not open so enthusi- 
astically ; people want to see a settlement looming ahead. But Rails 
presently recovered from their disappointment, and firmness was the 
rule. Friday also was optimistic and more free from realizations than 
ordinarily. Consols rose 4; and markets seemed to feel the spring. 
There was not much doing on Saturday ; but there was no reaction, 





and markets closed with general strength. Consols left off at 77?-78— 


a rise of 3 in the week, The Money Market was quite strong, with a 
lasting demand that bolstered rates up nicely, and discount terms 
hardened steadily. Business in the Gas Market was brisk and active, 
with a strong tendency which set a considerable number of quotations 
advancing. This was the more noticeable in the secured issues of 
several undertakings, which, in common with choice securities of their 
own rank in other markets, have for solong past been standing at reduced 
figures. In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary stock was bright and 
active at rather better prices, ranging from one special bargain at 103 
to 1044—a rise of }. The secured issues were unchanged ; the maxi- 
mum realizing 844 and 85, the preference from 103 to 103%, and the 
debenture 794 and 79?. South Metropolitan was more active, and was 
firm at 1144 to 1154. The debenture marked from 794 to 79}. In 
Commercials, there were dealings in the 4 per cent. at 1084 to 109}, 
and one in the 3$ per cent. at 104. Among the Suburban and Provin- 
cial group, Alliance and Dublin changed hands at 803 special and 813, 
Brighton original at 219, and ditto ordinary at 1574 (a rise of 1 in each), 
and South Suburban at 1214 and 122. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial was marked at 190 to 191, ditto debenture at 89, Union pre- 
ference at 1334, and European at 20to 203,. Among the undertakings 
of the remoter world, Bombay was done at 63, Buenos Ayres deben- 
ture at 944 and 95 (a rise of 1), Cape Town preference at 4 (a fall of 4), 
Monte Video at 1244, Primitiva at 734 and 7}, ditto preference at 5; 
to 545 (a rise of 7g), and San Paulo at 114§ and 113. 
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The half-yearly conference of representatives of the Richmond 
Gas-Stove Company was held recently—Mr. H. M. Thornton presid- 
ing ; and afterwards the representatives and staff at Warrington were 
entertained to dinner by the Directors. 


In boring an artesian well for a laundry at Stonebridge Park, near 
Willesden Junction, oil has been discovered at a depth of 1600 feet. 
The “ Petroleum World ” says the oil is not found in quantity ; but the 
circumstances are such as to mark the discovery as possibly a most 
important one. 

The Directors of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co. recommend a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the half year ended 
Dec. 31 last on the preference shares, making, with the interim dividend, 
6 per cent. for the year, and 5 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares for the year, less income-tax. 

At a recent sale, conducted by Mr. I’. W. Halsall, six lots of shares 
in the Prescot Gas Company were disposed of. ‘ A” shares (£12 Ios.), 
fetched £24 10s. and £24 15s. each; ““B™” shares (£10), £15 7s. 6d. 
each; £120 of 5 per cent. preference “C” stock, £130; and some 
4 per cent. preference ‘‘ C” stock was sold at par. 

Including £4674 brought forward, the accounts of the Davis Gas- 
Stove Company, Limited, for the year 1911 show a net profit of £19,249. 
The sum of {6000 has been added to the reserve (increasing it to 
£36,000) ; and the Directors recommend a further dividend of 5 per 
cent., making 74 per cent. for the year, and carrying forward £4957. 

The Directors of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, after setting aside 
£70,000 for depreciation, recommend a dividend for the half year 
ended Dec. 31 of 10 per cent. per annum on the preferred ordinary 
shares, and a dividend for the year 1911 of 1s. pershare on the deferred 
shares, placing £70,000 to the reserve fund, and carrying forward 
£86,500. A year ago, £70,000 was set aside for depreciation, the divi- 
dends were the same, and £83,060 was carried forward. 

As an example of the rapid growth of Canadian cities, Kegina, the 
capital of the province of Saskatchewan, is mentioned in a paragraph 
in the current number of the “ Journal of the Royal Society of Arts.” 
Nine years ago, the place had no importance, and a population of only 
afew hundreds. It has now developed into a busy centre, with 30,000 
inhabitants. The Municipality has spent £250,000 on street and other 
improvements ; and works which will ensure a supply of water to a | 
population of at least 100,000 are in hand, the machinery and piping | 
for which are being imported from England. | 


After transferring {10,000 to the reserve and setting aside £5000 
for the improvement of the existing public lamps, the Directors of the 
San Paulo Gas Company, Limited, recommend a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., free of tax (making 12 per cent. for the year 1911), carrying forward 
£11,540. 

The Incandescent Heat (Foreign Patents) Syndicate, Limited, has 
been registered with a capital of £2030, in 200 preferred £10 shares and 
600 deferred 1s. shares, tocarry on the business of makers and builders 
of furnaces, heating or combustion chambers, and plant connected with 
the generation of heat. 


The Directors of the Monte Video Water-Works Company, 
Limited, have declared a final dividend on the 37,500 old shares of 
5 per cent., free of tax, making 8 per cent. for the year; and £10,000 
is placed to the reserve fund. For the preceding year, the dividend 
was also 8 per cent., and £10,000 was placed to reserve. 

The gas stokers at the Pelton Colliery gas-works came out on 
strike with the miners, and in consequence Pelton Fell bas had no gas 
for either public or private lighting. The owners of the colliery, how- 
ever, have temporarily lighted up with electricity the fine Institute they 
built three years ago, so that the hall, reading, billiard, games, and 
other rooms are still available for use, and are crowded daily and 
nightly with striking miners. 

The payment of the last instalment of the first loan of £20,000, 
which was the cost twenty years ago of the Selby Gas-Works, when 
they were acquired by the Local Authority, will shortly be made. The 
liquidation of the first debt is to be celebrated on the 21st inst., when 
the veteran Chairman of the District Council (Mr. M. Scott), who has 
been connected with Selby public life for over forty years, is to be 
entertained at a complimentary dinner. 


The Directors of Messrs. Willey and Co., of Exeter, last Thursday 
posted the following notice at their works: ‘“‘ The Directors regret that 
they find it advisable to close their works from Friday, the 8th inst., to 
Wednesday, the 13th inst., owing to the stagnation of business, diffi- 
culty of obtaining and forwarding goods, and shortness of fuel and 
material caused by the coal strike.” In an interview, Mr. F. Templer 
Depree, the Managing-Director, said that should no settlement of the 
strike be arrived at by Wednesday next, the Directors will be compelled 
to issue another notice suspending work for a further similar period. 
The closing of the factory means that between 600 and 700 men will 
be thrown out of employment. 







































WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. | Controlling Interest in a Small Gas-Works Fire-Clay Goods. 








Manacer. Sligo Gaslight Company. Applications by | for Sale. No. 5538. LovuGHBOROUGH GAs DEPARTMENT. 
March 14. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 5537. | Meeting. 


DRAUGHTSMAN AND CLERK OF WoORKs. 
Urban District Council. 
MAINTENANCE InsPEctoR. Nelson Gas Department. | 
ForEMAN MAIN AND Service Layer. Cleckheaton | 
Urban District Council. Patent for Disposal, &c. 
FOREMAN SToKeR. Blackpool Gas Department. LIGHTING AND EXTINGUISHING 
GASHOLDER BUILDER’s Erector. No. 5535. Gumactii-Burea, Stockholm. 


| General Stores (Brass and Meter Fittings, Iron 
1 rany. 11, George Yard, E.C.,|_ and Steel, Ironmongery, Lead and Lead 
Twelve o'clock. | Pipe, Drysaltery, Oils, Paints, Shovels, &c.) 
DARLINGTON GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Cleckheaton | ' ’ 
| Brivish Gasnticur Company. 
March 27. 






Tenders by March 21. 
** Tux,” 8. 


| Iron and Steel Work, &c. 


DEVICE. 





Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
CuemicaL PLumper, &c, No, 5492, | 
| 





Business for Disposal. 
WitLiAM- =BEAL, 





LiMtreD, 


LL L Pepper, Tangye, and | 
Winterton, Birmingham. | 





‘ 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 
CARBONIZING PLANT, STOKING MacuHINERY, HypRAULIC | 
Mains, Movurupixces, &c. Manchester Gas De- 
partment. 


| 
Tenders by March 30, | 
| 
| 






Stocks and Shares. 
AYLESBURY GAs COMPANY. 
Two o’clock. 


Mart, E.C. 


March 19, | 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company. Tenders by March 26 


Meters. 


SourH Essex WarerComprany. Mart, E.C. March 19. 
Two o’clock. 
Yorktown, &c., Gas Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. | 


LEEDS GAs DEvARTMEN?T. Tenders by March 23, 


Two o’clock. 

WESTGATE AND Bircuincron GaAs Company. By 
Auction. Mart, E.C. March 19. 

Worruinc Gas Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. 


Two o’clock. 
TENDERS FOR 


| Leebs Gas DEPARTMENT. 


| Pipes, &c. 


DaRLINGTON GAS DEPARTMEN?T. Tenders by March 21, 
Tenders by March 23. 


Tar. 












































































. | 
L v Coke. | 
; Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. WANpsWorTigaNp Puryey Gas Company. Tenders by| Cotne Gas Devarrmenr. Tenders by March 19. 
3 WASHER AND Scrubber, &c. Stanley Gas Company. | March 18, | Sour SuieLps Gas Comrany. Tenders by March 18. 
) . 
) 
4 OXIDE OF IRON. & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
3 a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and yaw ” is - a 
; —_— 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonvox, 8.E. SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
) NEILL’S OXIDE WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT BALE’S FIRE CEMENT 
: For GAS PURIFICATION seein STATION anes: gagmeamaay 
EPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. ; 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
‘ peoteren eee Telegrams— “KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
1 SPENT OXIDE PURCHASEDINANYDISTRICT.| “ Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “ MerriquE, Lonpon.” ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
0 --- 34 oi - . i al 
) 5, CRookED Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 
$ GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. aioe : : 
0 PALMERSTON House, SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. SULPHURIC ACID. 
: Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
0 os HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
‘ ' WINKELMANN’S Y 3 NYMEGEN, HOLLAND.  anemamaenoed prepared for the Manu- 
8 é OLCANIC”’ FIRE CEMENT. | facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
0 Resists 4500° GENERAL MANAGERS— 
7 esists Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, | London and South of England: SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
9 ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM ith which i 1 ted Wm. Pe: t Sons, Lr 
4 Broad Street, London nape pe Sacelies Kae ‘et 13, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. byes “ ns “i a er eo Cc enceneaie =e _ 
8 ; dicsieapilttaeansineaaananiamaael North of England, Midlands, and Wales : yr SOR, LRN. Werte: Mevenmewn, 
9 J. BROWN «& CO., LTD., Savile Town, DEWSBURY. Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLoRic, Lonpon.” 
0 
0 FOR SALE. Scotland and Ireland: Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (3 lines), 
6 EAK TEST, J. B,. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. | — = analiiaiis 2 of ee ESPEN S — 
0 The Best on the Market : NVENT N S.—Before protectin 
9 ak ca es ao filial OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- your idea send for free copy of our “GUIDE 1B 
6 a ressure Main; facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS | paTENTS,” 2 Editi ; is 7 
( (b) for High Pressure Service “ AT -’ (1912 Edition. Just Published). Full ad- 
8 Ful ’ . of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- | vice given on any subject—no trouble spared. Original 
ull particulars from — pee ito ae ke ve testimonials for inspection. Highest references. Com- 
je JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, mmonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which | pare our inclusive fees—WITHERS & SPOONER, 
- has now been used for upwards of 50 years. References | Chartered Patent Agents, 32: » High " NDOD 
SDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. | given to Gas Companies. , ———<_ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘\JOURNAL"’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





TERMS OF 





SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 
Payable in advance. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ‘‘'GASKING, LONDON,” 


Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





poses DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
IRoNWORKS, ELLAND. 





HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 
([omFLETE LIGHTING INSTALLA- 


TIONS supplied by 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, 


LEEDS. 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
QIMULTAN EOUS Discharging-Charger 


The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
See Advertisement Feb. 27, p. VI, of Centre. 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
39, VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telegrams: 
*Mororpatruy, Lonpon,” 


Telephone : 
5118 Vicroria. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
—§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 
Telegrams : 
“DacoLticut Lonpon.” 





Telephone : 
2336 HoLBORN, 


TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 
Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








GQ FSclaLLy prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBuRy, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


pas very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 6, p. 338. 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Houuipay anv Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 








TAR WANTED. 
HE BurndenTarCompany(Bolton),Ld., 


Hutton CuemicaL Works, BOLTOD 
JosrrH A. Hurcuison, Managing Director. 





it . . > 
AZINE ' (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiuinGwortu, or through his 
Agent, F. J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEwcasTLE-on- 
YNE. 
Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


National 
Telephone No. 2497. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 


Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


A MMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRkcs. 

Telegrams: ‘ CHEMICALS.” 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lirp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BirmincHam, LEEDS, SUNDERLAND, AND WAKE- 
FIELD. 











AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, 
Church Fenton, near LEEps. 


OAL TAR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lip., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, GLAsGow, LEEbs, LivERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 


AND Company, LIMITED, 








PRESSURE REDUCERS. 
ACTION—SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC, FRICTIONLESS- 


ue THING for your Hilly Districts. 


Write to-day for illustrated Sheet— 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANcE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


Fok Instructions on Polishing and 
Cleaning Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning Handbook on Polishing, Electro-Plating, and 
Lacquering. Fully illustrated. Price 2s. 38d., post free; 
abroad, 2s. 6d. 
W. CANNING AND Co., BirRMINGHAM, and 18 to 20, St, 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, E.C, 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, Lrp., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, LEEps. Tele.: ‘‘ NicHoLson, 
LeEps.” Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421. 


A MMonIACAL Liquor wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Lip, Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, Giascow, LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Bo.Ton. 
Telegrams: “Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 0848. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MAR 


KS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions 


thereunder,” 1s.; ‘“ TRADE 

SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d4.; “DOCTRINE of 

EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 

Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 

grams: “‘ Patent London.” Telephone : No. 243 Holborn. 


M ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices: City Chambers, LEEDs, 
Correspondence invited. 























J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
& Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


HEMICAL Plumber and Leadburner 
(London), with Sound Practical Knowledge of the 
Making and Repairing of Saturators of all kinds, 
Chambers, Towers, Tanks, &c. Own Tools. Any distance 
(can take Lead). Good References. Work Guaranteed, 
Address No. 5492, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET SrrREET, E.C, 


HE Directors of the Gaslight Com- 
pany of Sligo invite APPLICATIONS for the 
Position of MANAGER to their Works. 
The Person appointed must have Practical Experience 
in the Management of a Gas-Works. 
The Salary will be £150 per Annum, with House, luel, 
and Light. 
Applications, stating Age, Qualification and Ex- 
perience, and copies of Testimonials, to be sent in on or 
before the 14th of March, 1912. 





R, Browne, 
Secretary. 





DRAUGHTSMEN. 
WANTED, a First-Class Draughtsman 


used to Gasholders, Purifiers, and Gas Plant of 
all kinds, and able to make Calculations, also 
DRAUGHTSMAN for Structural Steelwork, Tanks, &c., 
with Theoretical and Practical Training, both able to 
make complete Working Drawings for Shopuse. _ 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, Qualifica- 
tions, and Salary expected, not later than March 17, to 
No. 5537, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLrrer 
STREET, E.C. 





URBAN DISTRICT OF CLECKHEATON. 


DRAUGHTSMAN AND CLERK OF WORKS. 
HE Council of the above District 


require the Services of a DRAUGHTSMAN for 

the Preparation of Drawings, under the Direction of 
the Gas Engineer, for the Building of New Gas-Works. 

He will be required later to act as CLERK OF 
WORKS during the Erection of the said works. 

Applicants must have had previous Experience in 
these Classes of Work, and also have a Thorough 
Knowledge of Modern Gas-Works Plant and Con- 
structional Work, both Brick and Steel. 

The Salary will be £3 per Week. : 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and enclosing 
References, to be addressed to the CLERK TO THE 
CovunciL, Town Hall, CLECKHEATON. 


ANTED, a Foreman Main and Ser- 
VICE LAYER, with Experience in Plumbing. 
Wages 35s. per Week. 
Apply, giving References and full Particulars as to 
Experience, Age, &c., to the CLERK 10 THE COUNCIL, 
Town Hall, CLECKHEATON, 








ANTED, an Experienced Foreman 
STOKER, used to Projector type of Charger. 
Wages 45s. per Week. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, &c., to J. CHEW, 
Gas Engineer, BLACKPOOL. 





BOROUGH OF NELSON. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


PPLICATIONS are Invited for the 
Position of MAINTENANCE INSPECTOR from 
Men Trained and Experienced in the Supervision and 
Maintenance of Gas-Fittings, Stoves, and Fires, &c. 
Full Particulars and Conditions may be obtained 
from Mr. A. Morton Fyffe, C.E., A.M.I.M.E., Gas 
Engineer and Manager, Nelson. 
J. H, BALDWICK. 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Nelson, 
March 9, 1912. 


ANTED, in a London Gas-Works, 

a Gasholder Builder’s ERECTOR as LEADING 

HAND in Heavy Lifting Gang. Age not to exceed 40. 

Permanent Job at Good Wages for Satisfactory Man. 
References required. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 5535, 

Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





care of Mr. King, 1, 


ANTED, a Second-Hand Combined 
WASHER and SCRUBBER, to Pass 600,000 
Cubic Feet of Gas per day. Either Horizontal Rotary 
Type with Steam Engine complete, or Vertical Tower 
Type with Tank and Tippler—each case to include Bye- 
Pass Connections, Valves, and Filling. MY ser 
Offers, with full Particulars, to be sent to the STANLEY 
AND District Gas Company, 9, SANDHILL, NEWCASILE- 
on-TYNE, 











